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PREPACK 


Thb articles dealing with the district of Jhausi, as 
now constituted, and its various subdivisions, towns and 
villages, formed a part of the first volume of the District 
Gazetteers of the North-Western Provinces, which was 
compiled and edited in 1874 by Mr. E. T. Atkinson, 
B. C. S. The history of the Bundelkhand tract, except 
for the period of the Mutiny, was treated in a general 
introductory chapter, while a statistical and descriptive 
account of each district was given separately. Lalitpur 
was then a district and was accordingly dealt 
with apart from Jhansi proper, most of the materials in 
the case of the former being derived from the settlement 
report of Colonel James Davidson, and in the case of 
the latter from that of Mr. E. G. Jenkinson. Since the 
volume was published not only have Jhansi and Lalit- 
pur been amalgamated into one district, but important 
exchanges of territory have taken place. The new 
volume which gives an account of the district of Jhansi, 
including Lalitpur, is entirely different in form from the 
old and contains a large amount of new matter which 
has been derived from a great variety of sources. One 
of the chief difficulties in its compilation, however, has 
been the welding of all the available material into a 
single narrative which will be equally applicable to both 
portions of the district ; for, though closely related in 
many respects, the district proper has many points of 
difference from the subdivision. Much of the new in- 
formation has been derived from the notes collected by 
Mr. H. W. Pike, I. C. S., in Jhansi proper and from 
the draft Gagetteer of Lalitpur prepared by Mr. C. A. 
Silbertad as subdivisional officer. But in compiling 
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the present volume 1 am far more deeply indebted t( 
the latter who, as Collector of Jhansi, has spared no paint 
to collect fresh material and has made many valuabh 
additions and criticisms to the work both while it wai 
still in manuscript and when it was in proof. 


Naini Tai.: 
July 1909. 


D. L. D-B. 
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CHAPTER L 


Geneual Features. 


The district of Jhansi lies in the extreme south-west corner 
of the United Provinces between the parallels of 24®-lP and 
25“-50' north latitude, and 78° 10' and 70° 25' east longitude. 
It is the largest and most important district of that part of the 
Allaliabad division which lies south of the Jumna river, and is 
known as British Buiidolkhand. To the north and north-west its 
^ boundaries march with those of the Jalaiiii district and the native 
states of Samthar, Datia anc (hvalior ; and to the west with that 
of the last-named state arid Khan iatlhana, the Betwa river forming 
the dividing line for a distance of over sixty miles. On the 
southej’n side lies the British district of Saugor, this being the 
only direction in whicli the limits of the United and Central 
Provinces are conterminous. On the east, thoOrchha territories 
Wljoiti it for over one hundred miles, thirty-six miles of the 
boundary being formed by the Jamni river. From the south-eastern 
corner, where the Dhasan river first washes the district l)order, the 
OrcKha state projects north-west across the Betwa river to within 
three miles of Jhansi town and, turning abruptly eastwanl, 
stretches again to the Dhasau, which for the remainder of the 
diste>nc6 in that quarter separates this district from that of 
Hamirpur or territory l)elonging to the states of Alipura, 
Garrauli, Bihat, Jigni and Sarila. The total area is now 
returned at 23,25,9133 acres, or 3,()34’3b square miles. 

No mere recital of district boundaries however could convoy 
an adequate idea of the irregularity of its outline. Jliansi 
consists of two portions. The Lalitpur subdivision, which was 
formerly a distinct district, forms a pear-shaped appendage 
joined to Jhansi proper by some nine miles of common boundary 
' along the banks of the Betwa river, eighteen miles to the south 
of Jhansi town. Bounded on all, except its southern and a small 
part of its eastern, sides by rivers, it is far more symmetrical 
in outline than the tract to the north. It has the larger area 
amounting to 1,945*63 square miles, with an extreme length of 
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seveuty find fin extreme hrofidth of tifty mileff. Thoit portion of the 
district wJiicIi constitutes the northern tract of Jhansi proper con- 
sists of a narrow strip of country, some fifty -six miles long and on 
the average twelve miles broad, lying to the west of the Botwa 
river ; and a broader expanse to the east of that stream, approxi- 
mately forty-live miles from north to south and forty miles 
from east to west. The l)oundaries are so interlaced with 
independent states as to defy detailed description ; and besides 
the very numerous and extensive intrusions that have destroyed 
the symmetry of its borders, there are many scattered villages 
or groups enclosed by the district whi(*h belong to the princes 
of Orchha, Datia, Samthar and the Hashtbhaiy a jagirdars. The 
total area of this portion is 1,673*11 square miles. 

The general landscape, familiar to the railway traveller 
from Itarsi to Cawnporo, is that of bare, undulating plains 
relieved by confused rocky hills or ravine-edged river beds, and 
succeeded by an unattractive level expanse of black cotton soil 
which reaches northwards to the Jumna through Jalauu. On 
the extreme south lies the Vindhyan plateau ending with an 
abrupt 08 carpm(*nt, from whose base a rolling black-soil plain, 
cut up into sections by innumerable nu/us, stretches northwards to 
a point beyond the town of Lalitpur. Thence an uneven red soil 
tract dotted with numerous bare or scrub- clad rocky hills continues, 
except for the liroad boulder-strewn channel of the Betwa, to the 
north of Jhansi town, embracing also the south-western part of 
talisil Mau, This is succeeded again by level black soil in which the 
rocky outcrops lesson and finally disappear towards the west, 
but which in the east is marked by long rocky ridges and is scored 
by deep-bedded streams which torminato in a maze of hideous 
ravines. This general outline may bo filled in greater detail. The 
southern plateau is intersected, m«»re especially in the south-west, 
by wide valleys at an elevation but little greater than that of the 
black-soil plain. To the south the level falls gradually and then 
rises abruptly at a second escarpment, only to sink once more to 
the the valley of the Sonr river ; beyond this a rocky slope leads 
upwards to a fairly level stretch of black soil, in which is 
situated the village of Balabehat. The bulk of the table-land is 
in reserved forest, and in addition to it a large part of the zamiu* 
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area is covered with jungle varying from scrub and thorn to 
tree forest differing bub little from that administered by the Forest 
department. The black-soil plain of central Lalitpiir starting 
from its base is a more or less imdnlating expanse, cut up by 
numerous nedas^ which sinks westw’ards to the alluvial strip along 
the Betwa known as sonrn, and, to the cast, merges into a 
considerable tract of the red gritty soil which is found further 
north. The three chief streams that drain this part of the district 
are the Shahzad, Sajnam and Jamni, all of which liave a 
course approximately due north. The northern part of the sub- 
division, including pargaiias Talbehat and Bansi and portions of 
Banpur and Lalitpur, closely resembles the rod- soil tract of 
southern Jhansi and south-western Man. Throughout this 
central portion of the district the genera! effect is that of an 
uneven and stony waste of reddish soil with small areas of 
irrigated land surrounding scattered sites. It is traversed by 
long quartz reefs and diversified by linos or grou])s of rocky hills 
covered with scrub jungle, advantage of whoso presence has been 
taken to form a number of tanks and lakes. Further north, this 
gives place to a fairly level bolt of light soil, resembling the 
of other Bundelkhand districts, and beyond it to l)lack soil of the 
ordinary type. The characteristic of this latter tract is small 
doabs of black soil lying between a series of ravine-edged nala 
valleys. The most important of these mtlaa are the Lakhori and 
Chaich rivers with their tributaries which run through the Mauand 
Garautha tahsils and join the Dhasan. Smaller nalaa run into 
the Betwa through the Moth tahsil, but the level is there much less 
broken except in the strip immediately bordering on that river. 
The soil in the centre of these doabs when free from scouring is 
good TnaVf but it thins rapidly as it approaches the ravines 
on either side, and giv^cs place to inferior kahar and finally to 
worthless rafe/r, which borders on the broken banks of the lutlaa. 
This level tract is traversed by two main lines of hills connected 
with the southern broken area. One ridge starts from the cluster 
of hills near Barwa Sagar and runs north-eastward past the fort of 
Kurar through Jhansi and Moth tahsils ; the other follows a parallel 
course to the east starting from near Katera at the extreme south 
of Man and running northwards past the lakes of Kachneh, 
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Magarwara and Pachwara to tho village of Chasneh. Besides 
these main ranges, which are throughout the greater part of their 
length precipitous roofs of quartz, thoro are detached blocks mark- 
ing tho existence of a similar line of hills through tho Moth tahsil, 
and a detached group of peaks near tho villago of Haibatpiira 
in the Garautha tahsil. The two chief rivers, the Betwa and tho 
Dhasan, are fringed by a wide bolt of unculturable broken ground 
which expands in the north of tahsil Moth, and in the tract known 
as tho Ghar ” near tho junction of the two rivers, to a 
hummocky sea of worthless ravines growing little grass and only 
the poorest thorny scrub, except in occasional patches of alluvial 
land near the beds of th(‘ streams. The boundaries of the red and 
black soil area arc not very well defined, but speaking generally 
2G per cent, of Jhansi proper and 52 per cent, of Lalitpur consist 
of the rocky rod soil ; while 71 per cent, of tho northern portion 
of tho district is occupied by the kahar and pxrua tract 
and 41 per cent, of Lalitpur consists of black soil. Tho remain- 
der of the district is in reserved forest. 

The whole of Jhansi proper and the greater part of Lalitpur, 
with tho exception of a comparatively narrow strip along tho 
southern boundary, is occupied by gneiss. Tho formation 
consists of massive granitic rocks indistinctly foliated and 
traversed by gigantic quartz reefs forming tho hill ranges 
striking north-east, already described, and by numerous basic 
dykes of dolorite or diabase striking at right angles, the latter 
being perliaps intrusive representatives of tho volcanic rocks 
occurring in the Bijawar series. These ranges vary in height 
from a few foot to over 1,200 above the surface of the ground, 
tho highest point being the hill at Katera which has a recorded height 
of 1,340 feet and the lowest of tho more conspicuous peaks being 
that of Bhasneh, which exceeds 1,100 feet. The Bijawar series 
succeeds tho gneiss and occupies a narrow strip of country south 
of ]\Iadaora extending for about seventeen miles westward from 
tho Dhasan river. It consist of sandstones, limestones and elates. 
Though they are usually overlapped by the Vindhyans, there is 
an outcrop of the Bijawars for a few miles east and west of Sonrai. 
Some of the beds are highly ferruginous, and the iron has locally 
become concentrated at the surface, probably by lateritio action, 
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into a rich hiematitic ore. A cupriferous vein has also been 
discovered at the same place. The Lower Viiidhyans intervene 
between the Bijawars and the Upper Vindhyaus, but. owing to the 
overlapping of the latter scries, occur only in a very small 
outcrop at Kurrat on the Dhasan river. They consist princi- 
pally of sandstone and shale, and are represented in the district 
l»y the Ualchipur conglomerate. The Upper Vindhyaus are well 
marked, their outcrop running from south-east to north-west 
along the south of the subdivision, and are clearly defined 
by the usual escarpment. A few outliers occur at Dongra, 
Dongra Kalan and Ero. Where (‘xposed this scries consists 
, of massive sandstones with a bod of Kaimur conglomerate at 
its base and rests directly on the gneiss or occasionally on the 
Lower Vindhyaus or Bijawars. The fringing portion of the great 
spread of basalt constituting the Malwa Trap just reaches the 
Lalitpur subdivision near Sonrai, and a few outliers extend on 
to the gneiss further north. At Bant the Upper Vindhyaus form 
two scarps and then dip south-west under the trap, the limit of the 
latter being generally marked by the northernmost fringe of the 
black soil south of the Sonr river and by the Madanpur gorge further 
east. The only other geological formation found in the district 
is the cretaceous sandstones of the Lameta group. Those often 
underlie Deccan and ^lalwa Trap and are met with as small 
patches close to the basalt outliers four miles south of Madaora, 
and thirteen miles south and fifteen miles south-west of Lalitpur 
town. 

The summit of the hill of Lakhanjhir on the Vindhy an table- Levds. 
land in the extreme south of Lalitpur is crowned by a trigono- 
metrical survey station with a recorded height of 2,001 feet 
above the level of the sea. The average height of the plateau 
is 1,650 feet, and from it there is a quick descent to the plain 
below. The level immediately falls to an average of 1,400 feet 
and, two miles south of Madaora, little exceeds 1,300 feet. 

Nearly thirty miles further north, on the road from Lalitpur 
to Banpur, the recorded height is 1,150 feet, giving roughly a 
slope of 6 feet per mile for the black soil plain of Lalitpur. 

The rocky tract that occupies the northern part of the subdivi- 
sion appears to arrest the descent, imt the level continues to 
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fall and at Pa^Ya near Talbebat w ithin six miles of the Betwa 
river is 1,070 feet. North-west of that stream the general 
direction of the slope changes from south and north to south- 
west and iiorth-castt llabiua railway station has a recorded 
height of 031*5 feet, Jhansi of 850*5, Garhmau of 677, Moth of 
675*75 and Punchh of only 540 feet — a gradient of approximately 
400 feet in less than seventy miles. The trajt east of the Betwa 
river lies lower than that to the west. On the south the level 
at Arjar station is 800 feet and that at Man, twenty miles 
further east, is 084. At ^larkuan on the road from Jhansi 
to Garautha, in the same latitude as Jhansi town, the level 
falls to 051 feet, and in the neighbourhood of the Betwa bank, 
further north, the surface is barely GOO feet above the level 
of the sea. The gradient in the eastern part of Jhansi proper 
is thus much gentler than in the western, and generally the 
further north you advance the less defined the slope and the 
more favourable the conditions for good black soil. 

The soils of the district may be broadly distinguished 
as the well-known soils taud rakir, which occur 

throughout Bundelkhand. This classification, to which should 
be added tari to designate alluvial and semi-alluvial land, covers 
all the varieties usually recognised in Jhansi proper. In Lalit* 
pur, however, local custom has divided the soil into the three 
classes of mol /, du mat and patln ’i. Mot i there includes what else- 
where would 1)0 called mar and the bettor qualities of kabar. 
The mixed soil dnmaty also called mathi^ consists for the most 
part of inferior varieties of iktihor, some i)irua (the latter soil, 
however, being scarce in the subdivision), and the superior 
•rahxr mot i, Pathri is much the same soil as the rahar pathri of 
Jhansi, and is the immediate product of the decomposition 
of gneiss. The deposits of black soil appear to bo much 
thinner in Lalitpur than in Jhansi, and there is little of what 
would be classed elsewhere genuine kabar or iiarua. According 
to local ideas, moi i should include land in which wheat can bo 
successfully grown without irrigation, and all soils intermediate 
between it and the sandy or stony soil known as pathri are 
called dxmai. If the locally recognised soils of the subdivi- 
sion arc distributed among th?ir nearest congeners in the 
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well-known soils of Bundelkhaud, it will be found that approxi- 
mately 23 per cent, of the cultivated area of last settlement 
consisted of mar, 27 per cent, of Jcahar^ 10 per cent, of parua 
and 33 per cent, of ralcdr. Though these figures do not repre- 
sent the aolual proportions in which these soils occur in the total 
area of the district, they give some idea of their comparative 
provalouco and the relative estimation in which they arc 
held. Tayi and alluvial soils cover a little over one per cent. 

Mitr and hih ir are the well known black cotton soils DcHorip. 
distinctive of Central India. Their origin is usually ascribed so la, 
to the subaqueous disintegration of trap rocks, but in part their 
formation is certainly due to the decomposition or disintegra- 
tion of basaltic rocks in altu or to the deposit of the detritus of 
similar rocks in jkds and hollows. The distinction between 
vuir and Icabnr is not recognised in Central India where both 
varieties are known as or, as in Lalitpur, as motL Black 

cotton soil varies greatly in colour, in consistence and with these, 
in fertility, but throughout is marked by the constant character 
of being a highly argillaceous, somewhat calcareous clay ; it is 
.very adhesive when wetted, and, from its very absorbent nature, 
expands and contracts to a very remarkable extent under 
the successive intluence of moisture and dryness. 1 1 therefore 
becomes fissured in every direction by huge cracks in the hot 
weather. The colour of the soil, often a deep and well-marked 
black, with every variation from this to a brownish black, would 
appear to be solely due to an admixture of vegetable organic 
matter in a soil originally very clayey. Mav, as recognised in 
Bundelkhaud proper, is distinguished by the preseuco of numerous 
small kankar nodules and generally a remarkable friability of 
texture. Kaharj on the other hand, is a pure dark-colourcd 
clay with a varying proportion of sand, ranging from the smallest 
percentage to an admixture which renders the distinction of kahar 
from heavier ionasoipcirurt a matter of some difficulty. The 
faculty which mar possesses of retaining moisture, w hile rendering 
it normally independent of irrigation, constitutes one of its main 
dangers ; for in seasons of heavy rainfall it becomes oversat- 
ura^ and impossible to work. Under the same conditions 
habar is an even more impracticable soil; while, if the 
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rainfall is deficient or unequally distributed, it cakes into 
hard blocks and cannot be overturned by the plough. In 
both soils kans and other noxious weeds run riot, throwing 
large areas out of cultivation; and ordinarily both need a 
combination of favourable conditions to ensure successful hus- 
bandry which are seldom present. to.rvA is a light-coloured 
soil, varying from a fine loam closely resembling that of the 
Doab to a very sandy mixture. In its finer varieties it is a 
generous soil which responds readily to irrigation and manure. 
It is, however, sometimes found largely mixed witli clay and 
closely approximates to a poor variety of kcthcir; but in all cases 
it depends for its fertility entirely on tlu‘ skill and labour with 
which it is cuitiviatcd. liahtr is a refuse soil found on the edges 
of ravines or the banks of nalm or anywhere where the soil 
has been subjected to scour or erosion. It is generally divided 
into moii and the former ropn.senting deteriorated mar 

and hibir or those soils in the first stages of degeneration, and 
the latter being excoriated light soil. Midi rahfr is often a 
soil of some value and consistency commanding high rents, 
especially if embanked or otherwise improved ; and it is also 
possible to render iKithrl mkiir productive in the same way. But 
both soils arc marked by a profusion of httikar nodules of 
generally largo size, and imtlivl rahtr at its worst becomes, 
as for instance in the Ghdr, little but barren kanknr undula- 
tions. 

No conventional soils aiv recognised among the people; all 
other soils are readily admitted to bi* variants of one or other 
of these four, and the names by which these variants are locally 
known are numerous. In some places doiiy^ which signifies 
nothing hut jungle land, uncultivated and perhaps uiicultur- 
able, becomes hhnio. A soil is often differently named in 
different situations, as for example the p tiata of the Dhasan- 
side villages in Garautha is simply hihur lying on undulating 
land instead of on a level. Or land gets a specific name when 
reserved for a particular crop, as kirrcb (riceland); or when 
specially fertilizetl by irrigation or manure, as kliero (land of 
any sort adjoining a hamlet). Patro is a very convenient term 
in continual use among the people of Jhansi. It means any 
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kind oF light soil as distinct from muto or black soil : tliere may be 
iniro )nciv, pdro kilrir or jyttro p tru/i: when land lies on the 
border line between any of the recognised classes or when a 
natural soil is injuriously affectotl by any oxleriml influence, it 
is spoken of as In the i\d soil aiviis the closely culti- 

vated and irrigated land which is fenced in near the sites is 
known as tinda, the outlying portions in which j ontinuous 
cultivation is impossible being designated diDuj or liar, \Mllago 
sites are rarely ])laci(l on or in proximity to moli^ jind tarda 
rarely consists of that soil: moreover the application of manure 
and the use of irrigation makes cultivation in the ta irla indopomh)nt 
of the nature of the soil. Damj or liar on the other hand includes 
all the land outside the tarda fence and consists of nd gravel or 
grit which is rarely or novel manured and supports none but the 
poorest millets. Hy tarl is meant land which lit s below tanks 
or in the beds of dry tanks where, it is sw'iimped in the rains : it 
is practically alluvial and its colour becomes dark. The term also 
includes embanked fields alongside nala or river licds. 

The rivers and streams of the district I’onsist of the itixer 
lletwa, Dhasan, Pahuj, Jamni and several minor streams. ’ 
The latter are for tlu^ most part mere torrents which swiIl to 
. considerable size during the rains, but edther shrink during the hot 
weather into a series of disconnected pools or dry up completely, 
a description which applies in exc eptional years even to the 
former. In the upper portions of their courses they have numer- 
ous tentacles whic-h extend well into the level plains of soil and 
collect the water during the monsoon over a wide area. Swollen 
by the flood thus brought down thciv gather fon-o and c ut dc-oj) 
channels with abrupt sides, well below the surfac e of the sur- 
rounding country whic h they sometimes flood. .Vs they apprf>a< h 
the main rivers into wliieh they discharge themsedves, their beds 
become broader, their banks more broken and their streams 
more and more swollen by tributaries on eiihor hand. Fiom the 
Vindhyan table-land in the south these watercourses follow the 
general slope of the country and flow invariably t^* wards tho north 
and north-east. / 

Tho Botwa rises near tho village of Kumri in the Bhopal staf^- The 1 
in latitude 23® 2' north and longitudo 77® C' east. Flowing ju 
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a generally north-eastern course, it first touches the district inthe 
south-western corner of Lalitpur tahsil on the Saugor l)0undary. 
From this point it runs along the western border, separating 
the district from Gwalior state, for a distance of approximately 
thirty miles. 'Chreo miles north of Talbehat, near the point 
where the metalled road from Jhansi to Lalitpur crosses it, it 
turns obliquely north-east, forms the common boundary of the 
two portions of the district for nine miles, and then disappears 
into Orchha territory. Eight miles further on it re-enters Jhansi 
not far from the city, and continues still in a north-easterly 
direction as far as the town of I'lrachli, whore it turns abruptly 
to the east and forms the boundary of this district and Jalaun, 
It finally loaves Jhausi in the extreme north-east of Garautha, 
after a course of nearly seventy miles. With the exc(jptioii of the 
curve near Erachh its course is straight. Flowing for the most 
part in a rocky bed, it forms a series of deep pools and picturesque 
cataracts. The narrow gorge whore it forces its way through the 
Vindhyaii hills and the magnificent sweep it makes below the steep 
sandstone cliff which is surmounted by the fort of Deogarh is a 
scone of striking beauty; and the cascade formed by the dyke at 
llandron, known as Karkarao, is a fine though less effective spect- 
acle. Beyond tlie crossing on the road to Jhansi its channel broadens 
and several small islands arc formed; and shortly after the river 
splits into two streams which encircle a rocky jungle-covered ridge 
with smaller pieces of unsubmerged land in both beds. These two 
arms join just south of the railway bridge which spans the river 
on the lino to Maiiikpur and the united stream continues for six- 
teen miles over a rocky granite bed till it reaches the alluvial plain. 
Formostof its course up to this point its sides are not excessively 
eroded; but thence onwards it flows between beetling banks scored 
by innumerable ravines, though the stream is usually fringed by a 
strip of alluvial laud of varying width between the river and the 
cliffs. At Dhukwan, 20 miles south, and at Parichha, 4 miles 
north-east of Jhansi, its stream is arrested by the magnificent weirs 
which form the reservoirs of the Botwa canal. Nowhere is it 
navigable, and owing to the rocky nature of its bed and its steep 
banks only at a few points is it fordable. At Thana and near 
the Oorchha station on the Manikpur railway there are bridges 
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but without provision for cart or passenger traffic : and at Rajghat 
on the Chanderi road and at Jhararghat on the Lalitpur road 
causeways have been constructc I. There are in the district some 
twenty ferries over the Betwa, for which reference may bo made to 
the list given in the appendix. The river, which has an infinitesi- 
mal discharge in the hot weather, is often fiooded to a depth of 40 
feet in the rains. During the Hood of 1001 the water just failed 
to top the afflux bciTulha at Parichha by six inches. 

The Dhasan is a smaller river than the Betwa. Like the 
latter stream it rises in the Bhopal state and reaches this 
district in the extreme south of Lalitpur, which it separates from 
Saugor for a distance of twelve miles. It cuts its way through 
the Vindhyan hills below the hill of Lakhaujhir and flows over 
a rocky bed to the Orchha and Bijawar trijunction pillar, whore 
it leavus the district. Reappearing three miles south of Ghat 
Kotra where the Jhansi-Xowgoiig road crosses it, after an inter- 
val of some sixty miles, it forms the boundary of Jhansi and 
.Hamirpur till it joins the Betwa in the north-eastern corner of 
the district. In this portion of its course its bed continues at inter- 
vals to bo rocky, but is usually sandy and flanked by high banks. 
Throughout its length it is bordiu’ed by a belt of ravines often 
two or throe miles in breadth, which near its junction with the 
Betwa reach their highest development in the maze of wild, 
broken country known as the Ghar, Except when swollen 
during the fains, the Dhasan is in most places easily fordable, 
but it is provided with several ferries on the roads to Hamirpur. 
The only point where it is bridged is on the railway at Ghat 
Lahehura. 

The most important tributary of the Betwa is the Jamni. 
Rising beyond the southern boundary of the 8u])divisioii hear 
Madanpur it flows towards the north-west of Mahroni town, 
reinforced by many nalas. Between Mahroni and Banpur 
it curves gently to the east, turns again to the north-west, and 
from Biv to its junction with the Ik;twa forms the district 
boundary with the state of Orchha for a distance of twenty miles. 
Daring the latter part of its course it is joined by two important 
tributaries, the Shahzad and Sajnam. All three streams are 
formidable torrents in the rains, but at other times they contaiu 
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little water. Their Ijauks are in places fringed by wide belts of 
unculturaljlo gravel, and their numerous antennae ramify 
dioughout the black soil plain of Lalitpur. Tho principal 
allluents of tho Dhasan lying in tho northern tahsils are the Ur, 
tho Sukhiiai, tlu? Lakhori with its tributaries, the Dhuiideri and 
Patrohi, and tho ( 'haich. Xono of thuso arc in any sense im- 
portant streams, and their only edaim to notice is that they have 
by erosion exercised a most destructive influence throughout tho 
area which they drain. 

Tho Pahuj rises in (iwalior territory. It enters the district 
on tho west near tho road from Jhansi to Pachor, flows due 
north within throe miles of Jhansi town, and forms the district 
boundary with tlie states of (iwalior and Datia for some seven- 
teen miles. It leaves Jhansi near Jlhander, disappears into native 
territory, and ultimately joins tho .Sindh river near dagamanpur 
in Jalaun. It course lies generally through unovon country, but 
it has not within the limits of this district a very deep bod, nor 
has it been responsible for any unsual deterioration. 

'rheso rivers and streams witli^ their tributaries constitute 
the natural drainage linos of tho country. Their description 
and that of tho physical features and tho levels suflico to show that 
«lhausi is every whore excessively drained. Xo part of tho distrhd 
suilbrs from over saturation, and t’.io problem has always been in 
it not to drain malarious swamps but to arrest erosion. Besides 
rendering a largo amount of land unciilturable by forming ravines 
tho streams by tho scour they produce are gradually thinning the 
upper stratum of good black soil, and the deterioration is progres- 
sive. In tahsils Moth and (iaruutha the damage caused by over 
drainage is probably moi'o rampant than elsewhere. 

■I he district contains no jhilSj but its couiiguration is 
peculiarly situated to tho formation of lakes and tanks, which 
exist in large numbers. Many of these are of great antiquity 
and formed by massive embankments built of square stone blocks 
characteristic of Chandol architecture : they are most abundant 
in the central rod-soil tracts of Jhansi and Lalitpur, and become 
scarcer in the north and south. The best known are those at 
Barwa ISagar and Arjar, and the string of lakes along tho 
Bhasiieh range at Bhasiich, Pachwara, Magarwara and Kaehnch 
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ill Jhaiisi proper, and the line tank at Talboliat with the smaller 
sheets of water at Bijaipura, Panari, Bant and Dhauri Sagar in 
the subdivision. The lakes and tanks of the district may bo 
divided into four classes. The first of these includes reservoirs 
formed solely for the storage of water such as those in the 
village of Jair in Man tahsil. Socondly there are reservoirs for 
the t'.iinporary sfcoragi of water during the rains, the water being 
drawn off during the cold weather and the dry b(‘d cultivated 
with rahi crops, as in the lake at Pawa in pargana Talbohat. 
The third class take the form of rcsjrvoirs (constructed for the 
temporary storage of water which is used for the irrigation of 
rice and other crops grown below the embnnkmemt during the 
rains and occasionally for a lirst watering during the spring 
harvest, after which the water, if any roraaius, is drawn off and 
the previously submorgisl bed is sown with rdhl croj)s. The last 
class consists of irrigation lakes, from whi(;h direct irrigation 
takes place by moans of canals. Of tli(;se the Bavwa Sagar is the 
largest and most important. The (liandels, who are credited 
with all the oldest works of the kind in the district, probaldy 
constructed them only for the storage of water; butiiiafmv cases, 
like Haibatpura, the lakes seimi to have been (heated to adorn 
a deraosiio or provide sjiort. A number of ( ■handel works have 
k'en maintained and repaired, but many have fallen entindy 
into ruin. At Haibatpura a rock inscription gives the date of 
one (probably a comparatively modern one) of a small group 
of lakelets as sambat 1004 or M18 A.D., but most of them are 
doubtless much oldt‘r. d'lie largo lakes which are important for 
direct irrigation may bo left for treatment in chapter 1 1 , and 
the smaller tanks alone described at jiroseut. The larger among 
these generally intercept the flow of some nali with a varying 
catchment area, the water being arrested by a massive embank- 
ment thrown between adjacent hills. The smaller ones are 
usually formed by less ambitious dams of earth in suitable 
localities and possess sometimes a very restricted drainage l)asin. 
Others again, including most of those that fall into the second 
and third classes, have shallow beds, and the masonry embank- 
mentS; instead of being huge stono walls between adjacent hills, 
are of great length and semi-circalar form; pierced by sluices and 
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constructed across broad shallow valleys of good culturable soil 
so as to arrost the draiiiago and catch the fertilizing silt flowing 
down from above, A number of those dams are sometimes 
built one behind each other in succession. The indirect value 
of all those lakes and tanks is very great : they check orosion, 
fertilize the land along their banks, which is cultivated as the 
water recedes, and raise the water level of all the wells in the neigh- 
bourhood. This is always amply illnstratod’in seasons of deficient 
rainfall, when villages which possess a good tank secure good 
mhi crops, while in those that depend entirely on wells the water 
gives out so early as to cause a serious failure of the harvest. 

The whole of the district is precarious. Apart from con- 
siderations of rainfall, the soils are on the whole even more 
ungenerous than those in the rest of Bundclkhand. Irrigation 
is not widespread enough to eiwuro stability, and the extent of 
ravine land is very groat. The erosive action of nalas tends 
always to doiiudo the soil of all its best qualities. The black soil 
tracts suflPcr.froin all the well-known drawbacks peculiar to mar 
and Icahttr ; and the evils of bad soil are incroasod by a system 
of agriculture in which the practice of pahi or cultivation by 
non-resident tenants prevails to an unusual extent. Abnormal 
rain would not in itself, in black soils, be an insuperable 
evil, but it at once gives prominence to hinSy that prehistoric 
scourge of Jiundelkhand, the evil effects of which are seen 
many years after in the largo areas of fallow. Kans 
{saccharum spontanenm) is a tall, thin grass which grows 
from two to four feet or even more in height : its roots extend 
to depths calculated to be from five to seven feet below 
the surface of the ground. It is probably inherent in the soil, 
and it is useless for any purposes except thatching or bedding for 
cattle. Given a favourable opportunity during a succession 
of abnormally wet seasons which procdiide agricultural opera- 
tions, it spreads mth great rapidity, its down-enveloped seeds 
l)eing carried by the wind in all directions and for long 
distances; When it has overrun a field its stringy, tangled roots 
defy the effbrts of the oxen to drag the plough though the soil, 
and the havoc it has played from time to time has been the 
commonest cause of reductions and revisions of the revenue 
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(lumaiicl. No remedy is known foi: kma : those usually applied, if 
such they may be called, are allowing it to run its course, which 
it does in from twelve to fifteen years, or constructing a small 
embankment to swamj) it and rot it out. 1'he chief stronghold 
of the weed has always bcoix the good may villages of l\rau and 
Garautha, which never appear to be free from its inlluenco: tahsil 
Moth west of the Ilctwa, the northern contiguous portion of 
tahsil Jhansi and the black soil plain of Jjalitpur appear never to 
have been badly affected liy it. ^Fany theories have boon advanced 
regarding the origin and growth of kans; on three points 
all agree, firstly that any occurrcuco that wi'akons the strength 
of the agricultural community, such as loss of cattle or over- 
assessment, is invariably followed by its development from a 
weed into a curse ; secondly, that strong and prosperous commu- 
nities are generally able to prev^mt it spreading ; and thirdly, that 
poorly prepared land destined for khar I f sowings is more rapidly 
I attacked by it than fields in which the soil is repeatedly ploughed 
and thoroughly aerated in antieipalioii of a crop of wheat. 

The area returned as barren waste in 1908 amounted to Wasio 
854,188 acres or 15’22 per cent, of the entire district. This 
includes, however, reserved forests, ruachf 70,045 acres covered 
with water and 32,075 acres occu|)ied by sites, roads and the 
like. The remainder leaves little room except for hills and the 
worst ravines and may l)c accepted as absolutely barren. The 
smallest percentage, lies in pargana Mahroni and the largest in 
pargana Talbohat whore the extent of rock is very great. Banpur 
and Moth have less than 10 [xer cent., but Garautha exceeds all other 
tahsjils in Jhansi proper with 21*5 per cent. In addition to this 
area there are 306,809 acres recorded as culturablo waste. "Jlie 
distinction between the two classes is often an extremely fine one, 
and although it would ho rash to make any very definite assertions 
in a country where the most unlikely land comes at times into 
cultivation, it may bo doubted whether much of the culturable 
waste so called is not really barren. The very lai go extent of 
ravine is a most noticeable feature of the district, and long 
stretches of country where the rocky substratum is covered by 
the thinnest superficial layer of soil are found everywhere. It 
has been frequently affirmed that these tracts are increasing year 
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hy year, and that the soil of Jhansi is being subjected to continual 
deterioration. Old Chaiidol lakes and tanks are pointed out as 
indications that iic!ily irrigated tracts existed where there is not 
now enough level land for the distril)ution of water by canals. 
That widespread deterioration as distinguished from gradual 
geological change is visiljly going on cannot safely be asserted, 
but whiit is manifestly increasing year by year, more particularly 
in th(j north-eastern part of the district, is the destructive action of 
ravim^s. In the Dhasan-side villages, for example, considerable 
areas that the old settlement maps show to liavo been under 
cultivation are now ravine waste : and in other parts of the 
district the same condition of things holds. 'Fhe system of con- 
structing a series of dams across valleys is the oldest as it is the 
most oflica<‘ ions means of arresting tlio erosion, and such works 
are frequently carried out l)y the people themselves or with the 
help of Government loans. In tahsil jVIotli and the northern part of 
tahsil Jhansi there are iiunil)ors of good embankments along 
promising ground and in the less broken ravine tracts of riverine 
villages. It remained however for Government to undertake 
a more systematic and comprehensive oxpiwimeiit. 

In 1887 Mr. (J. E. Ward, commissioner of Jhansi, under the 
auspices of the department of land records and agriculture, 
and with the co-operatiou of Major G.M. llellasis, \l, E., executive 
engineer, launched a new system of improvement with the 
primary object of rendering productive the.brokon sterile tract 
near Jhansi acquired from the Gwalior state in the preceding 
year. He proposed hy a system of small dams of a simple and 
inexpensive di'scriptiou, commencing from the head of every 
drainage channel and (‘xtendiug along its course at intervals of 
from 100 to oOO yards, to arrest the natural drainage, thus 
preventing the denudation of soil from the higher lands and the 
sinking of the water level. The work was to be not only 
protective hut remunerative, as the whole area influenced by the 
interception of the drainage was to become “forest country.” 
The advantages that would accrue from the scheme were set forth 
as the retention of a vast amount of water by soakage, the reduc- 
tion of the erosive action of nalas and the ultimate reclamation 
of the whole ravine area by the gradual accumulation of fertilizing 
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silt above the embankments. The Government agreed in 1 888 to the 
experiment being undertaken. The result, e.veluding some minor 
works constructed in Jhansi itself and since demolished on sanitary 
grounds, is a series of earthen embankments nineteen in number 
thrown across a main ravine and its tributaries in the villages 
of Dangarwaha and Raksa in tahsil Jhansi. The main stream, 
the progress of which is arrested l)y the embankments, flows 
subsequently through a gap in a small range of hills. In connec- 
tion with the embankments situated in the upper half of the catch- 
ment area this gap w'as dammed by a weir, the discharge over 
which was to act as a gauge of the extent to which the stream flow 
was checked year by year. The weir, however, was subsequently 
raised in height and has thus formed at the foot of the hills the 
extensive lake of Pali Pahari. The cost of the undertaking 
amounted to Rs. ‘J,387, or with the Pali Pahari weir to Rs. 13,000. 
The results that tlie originators intended may fairly be said to 
have been on the whole realised. The natural drainage has 
certainly been jirrestcd ; a large quantity of water has been 
retained in this particular portion of tht> district, and denudation 
of the soil, such as it is, together with the erosive action of th({ 
ravines has been checked. The irrigated area in the neigh- 
bourhood has increased by al)Out 40 acres, and 14 acres arc 
generally irrigated from one of the tanks : four additional wells 
have been made, and these and 20 others have on the whole a 
])etter water supply. As regards direct benefit to agriculture, 
the adjacent soil is of the very worst description and the silt 
deposited is of the same inferior quality, and little marked 
improvement is visible. No fuel or fodder reserves, as was 
originally intended, have been acquired by the Government, though 
the area influenced by percolation in the lower portion of tho 
ravine might have been planted out and fenccxl in. Tho embank- 
ments are annually repaired and kept up, but the scliome has not 
been extended to other parts of the district. Such a task would 
be a gigantic and expensive one if not impossible in the countless 
ravines to the south, but tho construction of embaiikmenls in less 
broken country is probably the most remunerative, as it certainly 
is the oldest and best understood method of improving the 
agricultural conditions of the country. 

2 
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The question of forest reservation attracted the attention of the 
authorities soon after the cession. The existence in Lalitpur of con- 
siderahle tracts ofgood woodland which was being destroyed under 
the wasteful system of dhmyi cul tivation, the obvious indications 
of a former tree-growth in many parts of the district which had 
vanished, the steady deterioration of the unprotected soil, and the 
idea that the arid nature of the climate of Jhansi was in part due to 
the nakedness of the country wore some of the considerations that in- 
duced the Government to attempt the reboisoment of the district. 
Other contributary causes wore the importance'of an adequate wood 
and fuel supply in the then imperfect state of communications, the 
prospect of establishing the iron industry on a remunorativ' 
basis, and the necessity of maintaining the existing fod(*er 
preserves, the value of which was greatly emphasised in tho 
famine of 18G8-G9. Tn 18GG a re])ort on the forests of tho district 
was submitted hy Mr. T. Webber of tho Forest department, who 
toured round the district. Previous to his inspection the settle- 
ment oflicer had taken up all dangs or jungle plots where any 
trees remained, marked them off on the map as Government 
property, and i)rohibited the cutting of timber in them. Mr. 
Webber gave his opinion on tho Huita])iliiy of tho w'liole or 
portions of these patches for reservation, and it was left to tho 
settlement oflicer to decide tlio rights of each village to a share 
in tho forest laud, and to demarcate and measuri^ off the reserved 
portions with boundary pillars. In this way an approximate 
area of 21,027 acres, nearly half of which lay in Jhansi tahsil, 
was declored reserved forest in tho northern part of the district, 
and 0O,G0I acn^s in Lalitpur. The first measures taken in tho 
direction of rohuisomeiit wore to clear and fc'iice in patches.of laud 
in the old jungle tracts, and to have them planted out with 
teak, slushfiniy aeJutr and other useful trees. Large 

quantities of seed wore obtained from Saharan pur and ol her places 
and sow'll in nurseries established at coiiveuiont places in the 
district. In tahsil ^loth, which was most destitute of trees, plots 
of waste land in 76 villages were taken up w'ith the consent of 
tho landholders and planted with babul and nim seeds. Babul 
was also sow'n to some extent in the ravines and waste lands 
bordering on the Botwa, Dhasau and Paliuj rivers and in a few 
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plots in parganas Garaiitlm and Paiulwalia. Tin. so pi uni ations how- 
ever were not taken up as Goveniincnt propoity. In the wojih- 
ul-arz or administration paper of all villages wliore there wi'i o any 
valuable trees or private forest traels a (danse was inserted (o the 
effect that the proprietors would not cut down or sell tinilier trees 
without the permission of thii district authorities, though they weni 
left at liberty to cut what trees they thcinsolves reejuired and no 
more. In Lalitpur Captain Tyler proposed in 1SC5 to reserve aiid 
demarcate all eulturablo waste in excess of a certain lixed scale, 

I The original idea was to dispose of those lands to Iduropi'an and 
other grantees ; but this (‘xcess waste was never a<*tually marked 
off, and a general feeling of disconte nt arose among the landlords 
- who wore left in ignorance of their rights. Ultimately (‘ortain 
rules framed on the model ot those in fon‘ointhc( V'litral Provinces 
were published providing for the disposal of the waste reserved 
by Captain Tyler, with a view to encourage plantation of trees in 
untimberod tracts ; but only some 7,0t.)0 acres situated in eleven 
villages of parganas Lalitpur, Panpur, Mahroni and Mudaora 
became subject to these rules. At the saiiK; time, however, in 
nineteen villages of Talbehat a prohibition was issued against 
the cutting of fourteen kinds of trees, nam«‘ly, dli nnaiiy 
i^Ichawa, mahwiy teak, shishaiit', bamboo, khfilrf ncluir, 

mango, Ajc-wn, timl and 

So far there had been no systematic forest control undertaken 
by the Government, though the necessity of strict supervision, 
the provision of an efficient establishment to cany on the work, 
and the submission of yearly reports on the working of tin? newly 
reserved forest areas were warmly advocato l by Mr. Jeiikinson 
in 1S70.. In April of that year Major G. F. Pearson, conservator 
of forests, North- Mestern Ibovinces and Oirlh, made a tour 
in and submitted a report to the (Jovernment on the foiests of 
the Jhansi division. lie differed altogether from Mr. AVebber 
with regard to the question whether forests had ev(*r (-xisted in 
^ thedistrict. “ From long extended opportunities of ol/servation,’' 
he wrote, ** I am convinced that it is an error to siijiposo that good 
timber of any size was ever produced on the north slepo of the 
Vindhyas.*' As regards the bulk of Jhansi proper ho ihouglit it 
A hopeless locality on which to try and rear a forest, lie also 
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pointed out that tho income from the Jhansi reserves, which in 
1864-65 wasKs. 2,929 as against an expenditure of Ks. 988, fell to ^ 
Es. 2,264 in 1867-68, while tho expenditure rose toEs. 3,750 as tho 
result of tho extensions ofestablishmeiitau lothor measures advo- 
cated by Mr. Webber. As regards tho forests of Lalitpur the 
conservator was more hopeful, but ho was not enthusiastic about the 
teak ho saw growing ; this appeared to him vastly inferior to that 
south of the Nerbada and to bo dying out in Lalitpur. As regards 
general matters, Major Pearson a<lvocated the concentration of 
protective measures on the preservation of the existing teak and 
their subsequent gradual extension to other trees; but he did not 
recommend tho appointment of a special forest officer till the tea 
had grown up. 

The roboisement of the district was the subject of some ^ 
discussion again in 1879, but all that was done in that .direction 
was done in pursuaneo of Mr. Jenkinson’s plan : the hahul plots 
were maintained without being extended, and they together with 
the larger forest areas wore declared to bo reserved forests. Until 
1891 the deputy commissioner was in charge of the forests of tho 
Jhansi district which up till then formed two separate divisions. 

By a notification,* dated April 25th of that year, the forests of 
Jhansi, Lalitpur and Banda were created a single division under an 
extra assistant conservator with headquarters at Jhansi in subordi- 
nation to tho collectors of Jhansi and Banda. The plantations of 
teak, shishaiiiij sori, mango mdjaimm have been discontinued at 
Dhukwan, Ganupura, Bhasneh and ^lagarpur in Jhansi proper, and 
artificial reproduction of such trees as will thrive in the climate and 
soil is carried out by broadcast sowings, the seed being obtained 
from the submontane forests. At tho detailed survey completed 
in 1888 and the following years, tho forest areas which were origi- 
nally included in the boundaries of the villages were separately 
demarcated. In Lalitpur the restrictions against the cutting of 
certain trees in Talbohat having been found irksome were removed, 
and in 1875 definite portions of 14 villages were marked off and 
converted into “ protected forests,” the landlords retaining their 
right to collect mahiut and to graze their cattle in them daring the 
period of settlement; and in mauza Sairwans, pargana'iQadtjpdr^ 
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a definite area was taken up as a closed forest. At the revision of 
settlement between 1894 and 1897, the rights and concessions in 
all the forests were carefully inquired into, and all matters con- 
cerning them were finally sot at rest by notifications* published 
in the Gazette. 

The total area of forest in the district at present is 111,213 
acres, out of whi(di 87,67S‘5() a<n*os resorvod and 2,729 acres 
protect(xl^' forest lie in the subdivision. In Jhansi proper the 
larger tracts lie irithi! hilly country in the south of Jhansi and Man 
tahsils and in patches on the Betwa and Dhasau rivers. Most of 
them do not contain timber trees of large girth, though teak, bamhoo 
and ebony do well in ] daces. Some are hardly more than strugg- 
ling hihid plantations. In Lalitpur the southern ))Iocks along the 
Vindhyan hills in ])arganas Balabehat and Madaora c(»ntain the 
best forest, but here too, owing to the rocky character of the ground 
and shallowness of the soil, trees yielding good timber are, with 
the exception of the rare. There is a large amount of teak, 

but it is mainly coj»piced and a sound tree with agirth of over two 
feet is very unusual. The northern forests are thirmcr than those 
to the south, include within their areas large stretches of bare or 
only scrub-covered rock, and aro ])roken up by innuniorablo 
valleys. The only private forest worthy of the name in Jhansi 
proper is that at Burhpura in tahsil Jhansi, and an attemi>t to 
preserve it was made at settlement in 1892 by ])roposing a provi- 
sional assessment to come into force only if the trees were felled ; 
but the proposal was not sanctioned. In J>alitj)ur there are 
numerous jungles owned by the landlords of approximately equal 
extent, though not as a rule of equal value, to those reserved. 

The chief trees aro the teak (Tectona grandisj, m^thiha 
Kllassia latifolia), safav (Boswellia thurifera) dhhn'tn (Grewia 
; vestita), iHXpva (Ficus latifolia) Hnjy (Lagerstroemia parvillora), 
dhawaj locally called dho (Aiiogeissus latifolia), Imdn 
(Diospyrus melanoxylon), achir or chinmji (lluchanania 
latifolia), aonla (Phyllanthus emblica), blaori (Xyctauthes 
arbor tristis), Ixir (Zizyphus jujuba), bamimo (Dendrocalamus 
strictus), khirni ;Mimusop8 hexandrus), gunj (^Odina wodier), 
Khein (Stephegyne parviflora), karar (Sterculia urens), kavjtf, 
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or kuan (TcrminalinarjuDa),cAm>i (Ulmus iiitegrifolia), makhov 
(Zizyphus oouoplia), and ghont (Zizyphus xylopyra). Of other 
troos (oiumou in opni ground and waste, the dhah (Butea 
froiidosa), h(‘hd (Celastrus senogalonsis), hiraihnda (Carissa 
karondas) ckamnrhivar (Raiidia dumetoriim) and the dhawm 
(Woodfordia tlorilmuda) may l)u noti'd. Minor forest products 
arc lac. gum, honey, catechu and various edihlo fruits aud roots. 
Thii right to gather lac and gum for a fixed period is usually sold, 
and Saiierias are employed l>y contractors to gather them. 
Cakchu is extracted by Kliairgar^^ locally called Khairwas, who 
purcliase the right of cutting Ichalr trees over a limited area. 
Of edible plants besides those already mentioned there are several 
species of yams ’* which are eaten by Saherias only. The only 
product of any value for export is bamboos, which grow exten- 
sively aud are of ex(;ollent (juality. But glass grows plentifully 
and is of immense and yearly increasing importance as a 
reserve of fodder. 'Hie average annual receipts from the Jhansi and 
Lalitpur forests have been during the last live years Rs. 25,2o2. 
During the same period tlie average yearly expenditure, exclusive 
of the jiay and upkeep of the head ollioe and establishment, 
amounted to Rs. 11,832. But their value is rather to lie sought in 
a cheap aud sustained supply of fuel, the provision of wood for 
local needs and, above all, in the fodder reserve they provide in 
years of drought j aud it is with a view to increase their value in 
this respect that elforts are being made to close [larts of the 
forests in rotation, so as to prevent unrestricted grazing. In this 
connection it may be noted that during the recent famiiui of 
11107-08, o8,l3oO mauuds of grass from tlioiul w’ere baled and 
despatched as fodder to famine-stricken parts, the supply being 
supplemented by o,8G8 maunds from private jungles and 5,041 
niaunds from the reserved tracts of the Saiigor division in the 
Central Provinces which adjoin those of Lalitpur. 

In addition to the forest preserves and private jungles, 
the wastes furnish fair grazing grounds. The formation of grass 

* These are varieties of the tribe called Dioscorea, and have been identified 
as D. Ulata (ri/afu), D. crispata {karia kand or karo kandj, D. dmnona 
feka%% or barai kandj, D, fasoiculata (wnrA), D. ^sativa fa^fithaj D. tomen* 
tosa CfiaJariaJ : a seventh is known as mamaur. 
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reserves and the sale of their produce to Jhansi contractors yield 
a large income to villages within a moderate distance of that 
town, and in years of drought even remote villages of Lalitpur 
send their spare grass to the railway station, to he there 
compressed and forwarded hy rail. The area tends to inen aso as 
in a large part of the red soil tract of Jhansi tahsil and also in 
parts of Mau and Moth experience shows that grass is the most 
proiitablo produce ; while some castes, more ('specially Ahirs, 

(ihosia and Cadariyas, are much more inclined to raise stock 
than to extend thi) area under tillage, llcsidos these private 
reserves, tliere are some largo ntmls under Ouvornment control, 
which were taken up at the same time as the forests. Out of an 
original twelve marked down for reservation, nim; blocks wore 
taken under Governmoiit maiiagemont by sanction convoyed in 
letter no. 424 A., dated April ‘Jth, J8t)4: two others, namely 
those at Jlilora and Daugaia, were settled by the settlement 
ollicer with farmers, and one at Magarpur was included in the 
jungle tra(‘t. The reserved nmds arc all in the .Ihansi tahsil, 
and are situated at Jlabina, 8auyar, Simra llari, Koti, Simraha, 

Digara, Chararaua, Khailar, llhagwantpura, Ihinauli Kalan, 
Dhikauli and Sijwaha : they have a total area of 0,220*51 
acres. The grass, which is usually sokl at auction every year to 
local residents or leaseil to the military authoritii.-s, (jonsists for 
the most part of luusd (Iseiloma laxumand [sciloma Wrightii), 
ijuner ( Anthisteria scandens ), send or bluinjm r t ( Apluda aristata), 
kel (Andropagon annulatus), and lampo or parba (Ileteropagon 
contortus), the well-known spear grass of Jlundelkliand. 

'Hie total recorded area in 1007 occupied by groves was only Orovos. 
2010 acres. Fenced groves of the Oudh type are very rare, but 
largo plantations of trees are not infretjuently mot with where 
the soil is congenial to their growth. More generally scatkred 
mahms are the chief feature of the district, and as elsewhere 
the black soil tracts are singularly bare of trees of any sort, 
the only w'ood that takes kindly to it being the (Acacia 

arabica). Elsewhere, though not al)Solutely uiifavourablo to 
tree life, the soil is too dry to encourage any luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion, and the rapid drainage prevents any accumulation of soil 
round the roots. In the neighbourhood of Barwa Sagar, Mau- 
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iianipur ancIJhaiisi there are the remnants of fine groves, the 
propagation of which was encouraged in old days by grants of land 
rent free; and thn large tamarind trees, loved by the Mahrattas, 
are still very noticeable. Mangos are comparativly rare. Of 
cultivated trees in gardens or in avenues, the ma/ma, sliisiKtmy 
tamarind, nini, sirast htirgid and jnjxd are the 

commonest. The timber of these trees is used for building 
and the hmji or Indian beech (Pongamia glabra) has been 
introduced in the neighbourhood of Jhansi and has succeeded 
well. Its fruit, from which oil used for greasing whouds and for 
lighting is expressed, is sold in the month of February to wheel- 
wrights and others. Of uncultivated trees, the roots of the dhak 
and the leaves of the somewhat uncommon [)alm are used for 
caulking boats and making ropes; the hcdml servos for ploughs 
aud harrows, and the gnarled wood of the (Anogoissus 

pendula) for roof joists. The her furnishes a palatable fruit, and 
the smaller variety usually called biria or jharher (Zizyphus 
mumnmlaria; provides edible berries used for human as well as 
cattle food. The HtiUii (Boswellia thurifora) which thrives well 
in places yields a gum which is employed as incense called lohnn. 

In the district of Jhansi proper the mineral products are not 
many or important. There are stone quarries, aud the stone is 
used to a considerable extent for ordinary building purposes, 
'rhe fine remains of Chandel masonry and the large number of 
stone sugar mills scattered everywhere are built of local stone; 
but the cost of quarrying and cutting militates against its 
extensive employniout as most of it is exceedingly hard to work. 
Iron, which was still smelted in 1804 in the village of Jair in the 
south of Mau iahsil, is not now* w’orked ; the lode from which the 
ore is derived lies beyond the district boundaries in ()rchha8tat(\* 
Soapstone of an inferior quality is found in the hills of Gaurari 
and Palar some six miles to the north of Jhansi. Kanhiv pits 
arc worked near the city, tho product costing from lie. 1 to 
Re. 1-4-0 per 100 cubic fejt at the mouth. Broken gneiss stone 
for road metalling, called gltti, is everywhere procurable, the 
average price being lls. 2-0-0 per 100 cubic feet : muram and 
hajri can be obtained throughout the district at an average cost 


* Jn Ohawara, 0 miles weit. 
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of eight annas for a like quantity. The cartage for all the three 
last named articles amounts to l\s. 2-(S 0 p('r hundred niaunds 
for the distance fioni the pits and quarn'es to the towns of 
Lalitpur and Jhansi. 

The Lalitpur subdivision is far richer in mineral products ^uiorals 
than the district proper. Sandstone of excellent quality is Lalitpur. 
quarried from the upper Vindhyaus at liardari, throe miles from 
Dhourra railway stution, whence it is exported. It is also 
excavated at Jamunia, Chaiidpurand oilier villages in I’alabehat, 
and at Madanpur and Patna in Maduora. This .stoiio can be 
delivered at a cost of six annas per cubic foot within live miles of 
of thj quarries, and at Lalitpur a slab measuring o' x 1' X U" 
costs two and a half annas. In no place is there a bed of lime- 
stoiio, Imt lime of fair quality is always obtainable ]>y burning 
a species of Ixijrl kanbtr which is dug from the dmiutf and iiufti 
soils and in the beds of If burnt with woorl it costs 

Rs, 15-0-0, and if with cowdung, Rs. 10-0-0 piT 100 cubic feet, 
the price of cartage lieing ilio same as for or //////. This 
kankar is not of sufficient consistency to be used as roa<l-metal, for 
which purposes it is rejilaced by glUi, At Rijri in Hanpur tliero 
is a quarry of steatite from which are fashioned bowls an<l 
other articles at the neighbouring village of Kelgawan. 'Die 
quarry is generally leasi^l out to Biinias and the finished articles 
are exported to Allahabad, Calcutta and Ilyderalnwl, whore they 
are largely sold for use in temples. Yellow oclire, or a material 
closely resembling it, was formerly quarried at Iladda in 
Madaora, but the quarry has new been i-losi.d f«jr many years. 
.Millstones are made at Kari-Toran, and in a hill close to that 
village mica has been found. 

A largo industry was once carried on in iron-smelting and 
in 1874 there were lifty-threo furnaces at work ; these are noNV 
reduced to four, three l)eing situated at Solda and otu; at Sonrui. 

The ore from which the iron is extracted is a soft hajniatito 
found in the Hijawar series about one mile south of the former 
village, within the precincts of the reserved forest. For a pay- • 
ment of seven rupees per annum, a man is entitled to as much 
ore and charcoal as ho requires from five acres of jungle, subject 
to the proviso tliat only trees of a certain kind and of a certain 
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girth arc cut. One man is al)lc to dig two maunds of ore a day, 
receiving for this work four annas in wages, and four maunds can 
be smelted i n one furnace in the same length of time. The material 
goes through two processes. A circular furnace formed like a mud 
wall three feet high, about four feet long, and a couple of feet 
thick, is charged with a ])a8ketful of charcoal and pounded ore, 
the latter being again covered with charcoal : as the first charge 
subsides more ore and (;harcoal are added. In all about 2o sera 
of the latter and 12 of the former are put in for one operation. 
The l)ello\v8, the blast from which is introduced through a 
partially baked earthen no/zle or tuyfire called narlya, is of 
a double typo and is work(‘d by a man sitting l)ehind the furnace} 
on a small stool. Th ) Idast is kept up continuously, the slag 
meanwhile running off through a hole provided for the purpose 
in front. The conglomeration of the iron is aided with a long bar 
called girdaloj and after about throe hours a spongy mass 
weighing about six sera lias formed at the bottom of the furnace. 
It is extracted through the top with a pair of long tongs, immedi- 
ately cleft in two and left in the open air to cool. The iron so 
obtained is further r<}rined in a smaller fiiruaco similar to the 
ordinary lokar^a forgi;, save that it ha*^ a longer fluo and a 
vent-hole for slag. When heated in this the pig, called dkariya^ 
loses half its weight or more, but it is pure enough for use. The 
lohitra generally perform this second process themselves. The 
slag is called mel or kket and an iron hoop called tannl is used 
for extracting it. Unrefined pig iron costs only two or throe 
pice a aevy hut the finished product is usually sold at Ke. 1-4-0 
per mauiid to llaiiias who advance money to the lohara. It is 
mostly conveyed to Uahatgarh in the Saugor district, where it is 
purchase<l hy other smiths who work it into tools and implements. 
Tempered steel is nowhere manufactured ; but the final product 
of the furnaces is often of a steely hardness, especially that which 
was formerly manufactured at Pura in pargana Talbehat : this 
latter product is called kher i and sells at double the price of the 
ordinary soft iron. 

Copper ore has also been discovered in the same locality as 
the iron. The following account of it was given by Mr. Mallet 
of the Geological Survey ; ‘‘During last cold season (1866) an 
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iron smelter of Solda, a village south-east of Sonrai, hut for 
the time being a prisoner in the Lalitpur jail, informed Mr. Hieks, 
assistant commissioner, that he was acquainted with the locality 
and could point it out. On l>oing brought to Sonrai ho indi- 
cated a spot, just south of the village, whore a small excavation 
was madef and some ore ol)taincd, from a maund of which 
mineral, with more or less ru))l)ish, twelve Hvrn of copper were 
extracted at a very trifling cost. I visited the opening soon 
after, and found that this fissure had been filled up with clay . 
and polddes of various kinds, of which loppor ore is one. 

The copper occurs about six feet from the surface, the stones in 
its immediate noiglibourliood being mostly of the Bijawar ferru- 
ginous beds, and appanaitly of the eonglomorato base rock. It 
struck mo as not impossible that this detrital copper is tlu; refuse 
of old workings from a true lode, washed with the other stones 

into their present condition by surface water At 

all events the occurrence of detrital coppiu’ here points to its 

existence not far off and the research is worth 

prosecuting, as it seems by ne means improl)aido that the run is 
one of ^jonsidorablo value. These mines, however, I a . j siever 
been worked.* '.riic same metal lias been said to have l>oen found 
also at Hadda, and a piece of quartz with distinct indications of 
it has been discovered a mile west of Lalitpur. 

The only dn?ssed stone for building purposes is that procured Building 
from the V^’ndhyan hills, which lias been already mentioned, 'llie 
highly ornamented temples built by tlui Cliandels and others 
are generally constructed of this material. Uiumursod rubhlo 
work is generally substituted for it at the present day owing 
to the cost of cutting and cartage. In the villages the houses 
are usually Imilt of rough stones, which can bo picked up 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of the hills, stuck together 
with mud. The latter, being often of a clayey consistency, 
makes u sufficiently cohesive wall, and furnishes fair material 
for the tiles which are commonly used for roofing. Bricks 
formed of the same material sell at Re, 1 jier 000, when of the 
ordinary kind; but those of better quality called n<m ierahin 

* A firm called the Jabalpur Prospecting Syndicate has lately taken out a 
license, but has not yet commenoed any operations. 
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cost Be. 1 per 700. In the more pretensions buildings lime 
masonry is employ ed^ and costs Bs. 15 per 100 cubic feet 
U'hen bricks are used, or Bs. 12 for the same quantity if 
sKoines are utilised. Tiles cost about Bs. 3 per 100, and 
bundles of lixins grass for thatching Bo. 1 per 1,000. Boofs 
are supported by a trellis work of bamboos procured at a 
rate of Bs. 3 per 100, or by h(,ria8 (regular straight 
shoots of the siu/m tree not more than two inches in diameter), 
,a hundred of which can be purchased for about eight annas. 
The indigenous teak rarely attains sufficient size tO' yield timber 
for beams or planks : small biillu of the sej and dhawa are in 
great demand as rafters. They cost from Bs. 15 to Bs. 30 per 
100 running feet, according to quality. Of local trees, the 
ehishamf mahua, niniy mango and tamarind arc utilised for 
timber, and sell at eight annas to three rupees per' cubic foot. 
Shiaktm wood is the most commonly used, but also the most 
expensive : the better class of timber such as sdl and deodar has 
to be imported from the northern forests. 

Wild animals abound in the forests throughout the district. 
The tiger is fairly common in the subdivision but not in Jhansi 
proper. Leopards are frequent in both parts and occasionally 
these beasts are responsible for the deaths of human beings, 
while every year a considerable number of cattle are lost from 
their depredations. Bewards at Bs. 10 per head are paid 
for their destruction. Other carnivorous animals for the destruc- 
tion of which rewards arc given are wolves, hyenas and wild 
dogs. The two former are common throughout the ravines, but 
while the first are not easily caught or killed the second are 
frequently tracked and snared in their dens. Wild dogs com- 
mand a reward of Bs. 10 a head; they often commit extensive 
depredations among the wild game of the forests, but they are 
extremely difficult to circumvent. Jackals and foxes abound, 
but are not responsible for any damage. The common antelope 
or black buck is met with in large hei'ds, and plays havoc among 
the crops. Though arms licenses are granted as readily as is 
♦compatible with due regard to the control of dacoity,* the people 
do not kill antelope freely and are content to drive thdm from onev 
field to another. An even more destructive pest to agriej^ 
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is the wild pig, which finds a congenial home in tha countless 
ravines and scrub-grown wastos : only by an impenetrable thorn 
hedge and constant watching can the crops be protected from 
its ravages. In the same localities the chinkara or ravififi 
gazelle is very common, and only loss destructive than the 
antelope because less numerous. Th3 blue bull or nilgi^i also 
haunts the jungles ; and of the larger corvidae the samhor, the 
cheetcU and the rarer four-horned deer frequent the larger forests. 

Bears, the Indian lynx and various jungle cats or civets also 
occur: while '^hares, porcupines, badgers and monkeys abound. 
Crocodiles ( both magars and gkirials) arc found in the large rivers. 

The commoner game birds comprise the gray partridge, the Biida 
smaller sandgrouse, various kinds of quail and snipe ; and the 
painted partridge, painted sandgrouse and the bustard are 
occasionally met with. Peacocks are numerous : both the blue 
rock and green pigeon are common. Of the migratory species 
of waterfowl, various kinds of geese, duck, teal and sheldrakes 
visit the district in the cold weather, as also do kuUtn and other 
cranes and herons. The aarua is a permanent resident and is 
always to be found on the black cotton plains. The avifauna 
include doves, parrots, rollers, crows, shrikes and the common 
species of small birds. 

Fish of the usual varieties common to the rivers of the plains Flab* 
are to be found in abundance in the rivers or tanks of the district. 

The chief of those that are found in both are thekalahan8,jm*hin, 
tengra, aaur, digar (walligu attu) and chUwa, The nidhae^*, 
rohu, bawaa and gulabi macUi or trout are only found in rivers. 
Mahaer run to 10 pounds in weight and furnish good sport with 
spoon, bait or fly, according to season. Other fish are caught 
by angling with paste or worms. Many fish meet with destruc- 
tion when the pools in the smaller tributaries, to which they 
repair for spawning, dry up, or in the tanks by running over 
the escape weirs. Fish is not a staple article of diet among the 
people of the district, though most castes are prepared to eat it. 

Jhansi however offers a steady market for consumption. The* 
profeesional fish catchers are Dhimars and Eahars. Only sixty<* 
luc pmone however including dependants were claMified as fishiw- 
ceosue of 1^1, but many more than this number recort to 


fishing as a subsidiary means of livelihood. Pish are chie^y 
oaught with nets of various designs : but rod and line are also used^ 
and occasionally they are shot and speared in sport. 

The indigenous breeds of cattle are generally of an inferior 
character. Bulls and bullocks for the ploug&are usually imported 
from other districts such as Saugor and Banda', the small wiry 
breed known as the kenwariya in the latter district being held 
in high esteem. The cattle from the Doab and other districts of 
the plains do not appear to thrive on the grasses of Bundelkhand. 
In 1870 a pair of Hissar bulls was imported for breeding purposes, 
but they were considered to be too large for. the plough or for 
draft. For draft purposes there is a good indigenous breed at I 
Chanderi close to the border, which is frequently purchased by 
inhabitants of Jhansi. The cost and feed of the larger cattle, suq|i 
as those of Nagor or Hissar, is found to be a barrier against their 
general introduction : for breeding purposes, however, they are 
more successfully employed, though the kenwariya still holds the 
first place, because it is more suited to the dry and raviny nature 
of the district. The supply of cattle is comparatively small, espe- 
cially in Jhansi proper, where |he plough duty is hiuh. At the 
recent settlement in 1906 this averaged 12*7 acres for mat portion 
of the district and 8*4 acres in Lalitpur, the lower figure in 
the subdivision being accounted for by the fact that the villagers 
there rely more on their cattle and jungle produce for subsis- 
tence' and do a correspondingly smaller amount of cultivation. 
At the stock census taken in 1899 it was ascertained that the 
number of bulls and bullocks was 181,362 and of male bufiUoes 
1^,755. The number of ploughs at the . same date was 76,045, 

^ leaving a proportion of 2*80 animals per plough against a 
- provincial average of 2*33. On the other hand there were 188,952 
cows and 69,830 cow-buffaloes, the former number being one 
* l41;;(}he highest recorded in the province and indicating the existence 
a fairly extensive breeding industry and trade in gh% both 
of which in fact are carried on all over the district but especially by 
the Ahirs and Gujars who live along the Pahuj river in Mott 
^tahsil. The district total for young stock was also large and 
amounted to 263,916. The most recent census of atpok tra$ 
taken in January 1^ ; and it wasliben found UmM tt^ 




1:97,471 plough animals, 267,122 cows and and cow-buffaloes, 
and 261,067 head of young stock in the district — an increase 
upder all heads except that of young stock. The average price 
of good plough cattle is Rs. 50 each : buffaloes cost less, and 
good milch buffaloes jbteh as much as Rs. 60. Indigenous cattle 
seldom sell for more than Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per head. 

Horses, like good plough cattle, are generally imported, and Hones, 
no horse-breeding is carried on in the distnet. The local breed 
eonsists of small and stunted ponies, used only for the conveyance 
of their owners or to carry light loads. Their number was 8,036 
in 1899, and had only increased to 8,240 in 1909. Mares and 
foals are let loose to pick up what grazing they can on waste 
land, and no attempts have been made to improve the breed by 
the provision of stallions, none being maintained in the district. 

At the stock census in 1899 there were 70,068 sheep and Other 
114,972 goats in Jhansi : both animals are abundant in the 
district, where they find excellent grazing. Their numbers had 
risen to 88,885 and 286,262 respectively in 1909. These figures 
are among the highest in the province, though Jhansi does not 
rise to any eminence in this respect. The breed of goats, especially 
on the banks of the Dhasan, are celebrated for their size and 
beauty and for the large quantity of milk they give on light 
feeding. Sheep and goats are bred for the butcher, and are little 
used for penning on the land. The census returns of 1909 also 
showed 4,505 donkeys, 382 mules and 289 camels. Donkeys 
are the usual ovej'worked beasts of burden which are seen 
in the neighbourhood of big cities, bht a European contractor has 
started a mule-breeding establishment, which may result in some 
improvement in the mules. Camels are not indigenous, and do 
not flourish in the district during the rainy season : they are im- 
ported for transport work during the cold weather. Carts, of 
which in 1909 there were 25,198, are comparatively abundant; bi^^ 
the large trade that centres round Jhansi is probably responsiblef 
for so high a number, as the rooky nature of the country is not ' 
favourable to wheeled traffic. 

The returns of cattle disease, though too unreliable for the 
lormation of definite conclusions, suffice to show that the usual 
of are always prevalent, and occasionally aemuiie 
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an epidemic character. The most usual forms are rinderpest^ 
called chechah or hh'twctni^ and foot-and-mouth disease^ called 
indifiPerently hekhra, charchara and sanhxr rcg. There was a 
severe outbreak of the .latter in Mahroui pargana in 1870| during 
which the ratio of death to attack was approximately 20 per cent. 
Beamorrhagic septiccemia and anthrax also occur. The district 
board maintains two peripatetic veterinary assistants, and during 
the year ending March 1903 as many as 4,632 animals were treated 
for contagious diseases, as well as 340 others suffering from 
non-inf ectious forms of sickness. Over 20,000 inoculations 
against rinderpest were also performed. 

The climate of Jhansi, as might be expected from the rocky 
nature of the ground, the rapid drainage, the absence of high 
jungle and the general depth of the water level, is characterized 
by exceeding dryness and by heat considerably above the average 
of the province. The intense heat of May and June which is 
rendered more bearable by the absence of moisture from the air 
is followed by pleasant weather in the rains, though the wide 
range of the thermometer, especially towards the close of the mon- 
soon, is accompanied by fairly general outbreaks of fever. In the 
cold weather the air is dry and chilly, but there is, especially in 
Jhansi proper, a general immunity from frost. Owing to the 
greater elevation of Lalitpur the climate is fully five degrees 
cooler : very hot nights are thei exception, and during the rains a 
breeze is rarely absent. Daring December and January the hot 
days are succeeded by very^ cold nights and frosts are not in- 
frequent. Over the whole district, the hot weather begins some- 
what earlier and lingers somewhat longer than in the Doab. For 
natives of the Doab the climate is generidly unhealthy, more 
especially during the months of September and October, when it , 
is malarious. Jhansi is a reporting station at which daily reoorda 
of the weather are kept. The mean annual temperature is 79*5. 
The coldest month is January with an average of 64^ F., and May 
the hottest with 95^ 5 F. The usual maximum temperature in the 
shade is, duing the hot weather, about 116^ F.,bat this is often ex- 
ceeded, and temperatures of over 120® F. are not infrequently re<M>rd«!\ 
ed. The readings, however, range somewhat higher than the aotuiilav 
owing to the position of the observing station within the city wall^ : j 
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Bi^^ords of the rainfall have been maintained at Jhausi since BainbU* 
1864| at the various tahsil headquarters from the same year, and 
* at Talbebat and Narhat since 1868. In a normal season the rains 
burst in the last week or ten days of June and continue with 
ordinary steadiness till the end of August, when there is a break, 
followed by storms about the middle of September and by occasional 
rain in October. The so-called Christmas rains are rarely copio us, 
extremely uncertain, and generally about a month behind their 
traditionary date. According to the Meteorological department the 
annual normal fall for the district is 38*5 inches ; but it is higher 
in Lalitpur than in Jhausi proper. In the latter portion of the ' ' ^ 
y district, Mau receives an average of over 38, Jhausi and Garautha 
’^of over 36, and Moth, the furthest north, of only 32 inches. Of 
the four stations in the sub-division where observations are 
kept Narhat reports a mean fall of 45*5 inches, Mahroni over 
41, Lalitpur 40*5 and Talbehat only 36. The rainfall is thus 
heaviest in the south and gradually decreases as you proceed 
north. Since 1879 records of the rainfall have also been main- 
tained at Barwa Sagar, Pachwara and Magarwara by the Canal 
department. The rainfall in Jhausi is uncertain but does not 
fluctuate as"*a rule between very wide limits: the highest recorded 
^ fall was one of 58*69 inches at Jhansi in 1901. The actually 
lowest recorded falls were those of 11*05 at Moth and 10*64 at 
Garautha in 1905. In the subdivision heavier falls occur; in 
1894, Mahroni received 75*61 inches and Narhat 69*15. The 
most abnormal year on record is the ffkmine year of 1868, when 
only 12*10 inches fell at Mahroni and 10*10 at Narhat. 

Though Jhansi is not entirely a healthy district, the climate is Hsaltti* 
not an insalubrious one. An examination of the vital statistics 
affords a fair idea of the public health, although the returns can- 
. not be considered more than approximately accurate, and for 
the earliest years cannot be regarded as other than unsatisfao- 
^ tory.* From 1877 to 1884 the average annual number of recorded 
deallis was 18,647, giving a rate of 35*15 per mille. This appears 
have been a normal period, though the number of deaths from 

was slightly above the aver^^^ During the ensuing decade, 

1S81 to 1890, the average rose to 28,295, with a resultant 
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r6.te of 87*27 per mille, calculated on the census returns of 1881. 
The period was however marked by one severe outbreak of cholera 
in 1887, and on five occasions small-pox carried oflF far more 
people than is usual now. From 1891 to 1900 the proportion of 
deaths fell again to 35*95 per mille, but both in 1896 asid 1900, 
which were years of famine and scarcity, the number of recorded 
deaths was considerably abovd the average. In 1896 cholera 
and small-pox both visited the district, and the number of 
deaths attributed to fever was abnormal and due probably to 
the after-eflPects of famine. From 1901-1907, the average number 
of deaths has been 26,036 or 42*21 per mile, but 1906 was again 
a year of scarcity accompanied by cholera and small-pox, when 
the proportion of deaths rose to 73*34 per mille, the highest figure 
ever recorded, and in 1903 fever carried off a large nungiber of 
people. The birth-rate has exceeded the death-rate in every 
year since 1887 except in 1895, 1896, 1897 and 1900, when 
the vitality of the people had been reduced to a low ebb by 
famine j ordinarily it exceeds the death-rate by a large margin* 

In another table in the appendix* the number of deaths 
occurring from the principal forms of disease will be found/ 
As usual fever heads the list, but apart from malarial fever, which 
18 always prevalent, this term is made to include many cases in 
which fever is only a symptom of the disease rather than the 
cause of death. Fever of a particular type accompanied by ague 
is widespread, especially in black soil tracts during September and 
October, and natives of all classes are much prostrated by it. 
The occasions when it assumes the proportions of an epidemic 
and the seasons which may normally be considered dry and 
healthy are very clearly reflected in the mortality returns. 
According to these returns fever is annually responsible for 65 
per cent, of the entire number of deaths, but in normal years it » 
accounts for some 12,000 deaths only. 

Cholera comes and goes but is not epidemic. Sometimes 
tiie district is entirely immune from this disease, at other 
times its ravages are considerable. It spreads partieulariy 
in those years of diminished rainfall when the water supply: ‘ 
has become i*ednced or has been polluted, and the larger fami^ 5 
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W 0 Tk» in years of scarcity have generally been in some case 
or other visited by cholera. The average number of deaths 
since 1881 has been 1,143 per annum or 4*62 per cent, of the 
total mortality. It occurred in epidemic form in 1887, 1896 
and 1906, and on other occasions, namely in 1884, 1889, 1892, 
1897 and 1900, the number of recorded deaths was over 1,000. 
With these exceptions the disease has not appeared with any 
great intensity. 

There are no records to show how far small-pox was preva- 
lent before the spread of vaccination, but it is abundantly clear 
that within the last twenty years, except on three occasions, it 
has not afflicted the district to any appreciable extent. The 
average mortality from 1881 to 1890, a period marked by five 
severe outbreaks of the disease in 1881, 1882, 1883, 1886 and 
1887, was 1,232 annually. Since 1891 the average number of 
deaths has only been 276, and if the years 1896, 1905 and 1906, 
when severe epidemics again occurred, be excluded, the average 
sinks to only 61. There has been a small but steady increase in 
the number of persons vaccinated. From 1881 to 1891 the 
average was 18,751, from 1891 to 1900, 19,022, and from 1901 
to 1907, 22,440 persons. The district is thus well protected, 
and considering the backward character of the people vaccina- 
tion has made very satisfactory progress. 

The water of the district is disliked by natives, especially 
those of the Doab ; it is said to produce sores on the body, to be 
full of animalculoe and to be charged with fine dust ; and the 
unhealthiness incurred by drinking it is supposed to be enhanced 
by the difficulty of procuring vegetable food. The sudden 
changes of temperature that take place during the latter part of 
the rains and in the cold weather is calculated to induce, 
especially among those who are improperly clad, various 
maladies, of which pneumonia is probably the most frequent 
but which are generically termed fever by the ignorant. Every 
year, too, a number of people are carried off by dysentery and 
bowel complaints, the average number of deaths for the last 
twenty years having been 1,824. On the other hand the district 
: W but little from plague. This disease first made its 

T^peainmee in 19Q2| but it did not assume an epidemic iom, 
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and in 1906 the district was free from it again. The highest 
number of recorded deaths was 1,141 in 1904, The generallj 
airy situation of the village sites, the open-air life and the 
powerful disinfecting action of the sun in the unusually clear 
atmosphere are possibly responsible for the immunity. 

When statistics of infirmities were first compiled, in 1881, 
70 lunatics, 240 lepers, 213 deaf-mutes and 1,862 blind persons 
were recorded. Ten years later the number of insane had risen 
to 94, lepers to 300, deafmutes to 486 and blind persons to 2,288. 
The reason for this increase is not apparent, but some difference 
was doubtless made owing to the incorporation of the large city 
of Jhansiin the district in 1886. In 1901 there was a large 
decrease all round : lunatics had fallen to 46, lepers to 84, deaf- 
mutes to 150 and blind persons to 924. These numbers are 
generally well below the provincial average. The decline in 
numbers in the past decade is perhaps in part accounted for by 
the fact that these people are for the most part beggars and con- 
sequently suffered more than any other class of persons from the 
effects of famine when the flow of charity dried up. 



CHAPTER II. 


AGRICUI.TUBE AND COMMERCE. 


The agriculture of the district as a whole is not of a high order 
as is evident from the nature of the crops grown, the character 
of the cultivating classes, the sparseness of the population, the 
absence of irrigation, and the large proportion of high- caste 
tenants and proprietors. High cultivation is almost entirely 
absent except in a few villages such as Barvva Sagar, and the 
standard is particularly low in parts of the Lalitpur subdivision 
where pahi cultivation prevails. The preparation of the ground 
is generally inadequate, and little of it, except in the carefully 
worked iareta of the red soil areas, receives manure. Nature 
is allowed to work in her own way, and the harvests she 
gives are imperfectly protected and improvidently garnered. 
The homesteads are separated from each other by long distances, 
and there are few outlying hamlets. Fencing in Jhansi proper, 
except in the irrigated tracts where an impenetrable thorn hedge 
is raised to protect the crops from wild animals, is unknown. 
One may traverse miles of rich black cotton soil without seeing 
a human being, and in the hot weather, except on the margin of 
the lakes, the desolation is still greater. On the other hand there 
is good husbandry to be found on a small scale in the kabav 
parua tract of northern Jhansi and southern Moth; and the 
proximity and extent of jungle in Lalitpur necessitates the 
fencing in of the rabi crops in all soils; while in the rugged 
country, which forms generally the red soil tract, the groan 
of the Persian wheels, which dot the surface of the valleys, is 
almost incessantly heard, and cultivators are found at work in 
remote spots wherever irrigation renders the soil culturable. 
Here too, where wood is plentiful, cowdung is not invariably 
used for fuel and becomes available for manure. The calendar 
of agricultural operations is a simple one. When the first rain 
falls, normally at the end of June, the soil is roughly scratched 
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with the plough^ and cotton is sown^ usually in combination with 
some other crop. In July, if the rain continues^ juar is put in^ 
and towards the end of the month til, bajra and the smaller 
millets. The cotton is then weeded where practicable^ after it the 
the juar, and about the middle or the end of August^ when the 
latter reaches a foot or so above the ground^ furrows are run 
through it with the plough, the operation being known as birai. 
Bajra and other inferior kharif crops need little attention and 
get none. Kuar (Soptomber-Octobor) is the critical month for 
the husbandman in black soil tracts. Kain is necessary to bring 
the kharif crop to maturity and to soften the ground for rahi 
ploughing. In October most of the autumn harvest is gathered 
in, and the kutki rice is cut. Juar and bajra heads are snipped 
off at the beginning of November : cattle are allowed to graze on 
the succulent leaves of the plants as they stand, and little use 
is made of the stalks unless scarcity is pressing. The smaller 
millets are uprooted. In October and November rubi sowings 
take place. For the spring crops the earth is prepared more 
carefully, fields being ploughed on the average four times ; but 
the number depends on the strength of the cultivator, his cattle 
and the capital he can command. Where irrigation is possible 
pisiya wheat is sown and gets four or five waterings of two 
days’ duration each. In the black soil tract, where the crops 
are grown dry, the seed is dropped in and left to mature as best 
it can. If wild animals are particularly pressing Chamars 
are hired to sleep out at nights. By the beginning of April the 
rabi harvest is over, wheat being frequently uprooted instead 
of cut by the sickle. Men, women and children swarm across 
from the sterile tracts in the south and from the Orchha state 
to earn scanty wages as harvesters. From April till June the 
fields are again left to solitude. The hot weather crops at Barwa 
Sagar and other lakes are gathered; auJ jetha* rice round some 
of the large tanks is sown by dibbling in near the water^a 
edge. Kachhis grow small patches of summer crops, ehssui is 
sown where irrigation is procurable,, and Dhimars in certain 
Betwa and Pahuj-side villages cultivate melons, which are 
ready for the market in May. Otherwise operations are at a 

• Also called tathia from the fact that it takes only 60 days to ripui. 
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standstill. Botation of crops is recognised as a necessity only 
in inferior soils. In black soils the benefits of rotation are in 
practice secured by mixing wheat and gram^ and the land is 
seldom rested.^ Similarly in iriigated tracts its freshness is 
ensured by the application of manure. Whore the black soil is 
weaker^ juar is grown in alternation with wheat or gram, and 
jparud is generally given a loose rotation of jv,ar, cotton and 
gram. The greatest regularity of rotation, however, is observed 
in rakar, when hodon, til and cotton, or kodon, cotton and juar 
invariably alternate in land which after three years has to be 
left fallow for an indefinite period to recoup its productivity. 

The ordinary agricultural implement is the drill plough Agricul- 
called hal, with its seed tube or Tuiru attached at sowing time; i^^e- 
the hakhar or scarifier, with a transverse blade of iron across 
the share, for use in soft cloddy and kans grown ground ; and 
the patela or mai, a long, heavy log dragged by oxen for breaking 
clods in very friable mar or in light soil tracts. The kurpa and 
the hansiya are hand tools for weeding and reaping. 

Owing to its large barren and unculturable area and its Oultivat 
sparse population the cultivation of the district has never reached 
a very high development, and Jhansi has always wxdl exceeded 
Lalitpur, In the former tract out of a total area of 878,663 
acres, only 420,348 acres or 48 per cent, were cultivated in 
1864, the year selected for the preparation of records at the 
first settlement. At the same period in Lalitpur 288,600 out 
of 1,213,022 acres were recorded as under the plough, making a 
percentage of less than 23. Cultivation fluctuates greatly, as 
elsewhere in Bundelkhand, but low as these percentages are, no 
great improvement on them has ever taken place. At the 
'second settlement of Jhansi, between 1889 and 1892, the total 
area, now modified by interchange of villages with Gwalior, was 
returned at 923,146 acres, of which 385,810 acres or only 42 
per cent, were cultivated. A few years later when the sub- 
division was resettled, its total area amounted to 1,153,874 and 
that under cultivation to 272,980 acres or less than 24 per cent. 

At the recent resettlement of the whole district, between 1908 
and 1006) 723,018 acres or barely 33 per cent, of the total area 
the district, including the Qursarai and Kakarwai estates but 
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excluding reserves and rundSf were under the plough. This latter 
acreage may be considered normal. The proportions in the 
two parts of the district were 40*3 per cent, for Jhansi and 26*1 * 

per cent, for Lalitpur. Among tahsils Mau Mhd the largest 
percentage of cultivated to total area with 43 per cent in 1902-03, 
followed closely by Moth with 42 per cent : Garautha had nearly 
40 per cent, and Jhansi 39. In Lalitpur the proportion in tahsil 
Mahroni was 25 per cent, and in tahsil Lalitpur 23 per cent., 
Balabehat being the pargana with the lowest acreage, where it 
did not exceed 12 per cent. 

The areas of culturable land, particularly those falling 
under the head of fallow, are important in Bundelkhand and are 
extensive in this district. At the earliest settlements the propor- 
tion of culturable waste was 32 per cent, in Jhansi and 51 per 
cent, in Lalitpur. At the second settlements the percentages 
had risen to 41*5 and 62 respectively. In 1902-03 the recorded 
culturable areas measured 481,113 acres or 27 per cent, in 
Jhansi proper and 760,082 or 37 per cent, in the subdivision, 
a total of 1,241,195 acres for the entire district, out of which 
713,367 acres came under the head of old and 197,977 acres 
under that of new fallow. Of this enormous area 194,810 acres 
were in the same year included within holdings. Owing to 
the general practice of lump renting most holdings include a 
certain proportion of fallow, which is necessary in the red soil 
and lighter tracts owing to the poorness of the soil, and in 
better land to leave a margin in case of a kana invasion or 
soil impoverishment. In good seasons a rapid extension of 
cultivation in these areas takes place, and the area of fallow 
not included in holdings may be cultivated too. The exten- 
sion is never permanent and the rapid changes in the area of 
waste only emphasise the very fluctuating nature of cultivation 
in this portion of Bundelkhand. Among tahsils the culturable 
acreage out of cultivation is over 50 per cent, of the total area 
in Jhansi, over 40 per cent, in Mau and Moth, and closely 
approximates to the same figure in Garautha. In both tahsils 
of Lalitpur it exceeds 60 per cent., the highest proportion 
being in pargana Lalitpur and the lowest in Tajbehat and 
Banpur. 
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A considerable area bears more than one crop in the year, Dofmh 
a result of the greater use of irrigation in Jhansi than in other 
districts of Bundelkhand. The area fluctuates considerably, but 
there appears to have been a noteworthy increase. In Lalitpur 
the average area twicc-oroppod is fairly constant and well exceeds 
40,000 acres, parganas Talbe’.iat and Baupur far surpassing all 
others in this respect. In Jhansi proper the average area 
exceeds 20,000 acres, of which considerably over half is contri- 
buted by Jhansi tahsil itself, and nearly two-thirds of the 
remainder by Mau. In 1892 the total double-cropped area in 
Jhansi proper amounted to only 11,781 acres, a little over throe 
per cent, of the total cultivated area. In Lalitpur the settlement 
figures were 34,327 acres or 12| per cent, as against a previous 
quinquennial average of 43,327 acres. .In 1902-03 these figures 
had increased to 23,039 and 41,026 acres, or 5 and 14 per cent, of 
the cultivated area respectively. Double-cropping is confined 
to land on which the first crop sown is rice, and to fields in which 
early millets and zaid crops are sown with the help of irrigation. 

There is little chance that the area will expand unless irrigation 
is developed or an extension of the area devoted to rice, whero- 
ever suitable soil is found, takes place. 

The usual harvests are known by the names of suiori and Harvesi 
unharL The zaid harvest is of little importance. In 1902-03, 
a normal year, it amounted to only 3,424 acres, though the 
extent varies somewhat when it is necessary to supplement a 
deficient rahL Of this area over one half, or 1,820 acres, belonged 
to the Lalitpur tahsil, 1,303 acres being contributed by the pargana 
of Talbehat. In Jhansi proper, the tahsil of the same name had 
the largest area with 689 acres, followed by pargana Banpur in 
Mahroni tahsil with 432 and tahsil Mau with 372 acres. As 
might be expected, the more distinctively black soil tahsils and 
parganas, namely Qarautha, Moth, Mahroni and Madaora, con- 
tributed a very insignificant acreage. The chief crop, grown is 
melons, which are raised in the neighbourhood of Jhansi city 
and Mau-Ranipur, but in Talbehat and Jhansi tahsils a large 
acreage is sown with chena, sawan and other early millets, while 
in all tahsils and parganas, except the black soil ones, vegetables 
cover an appreciable area. In addition to these, in Lalitpur 
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Talbehat and Jhansi 370 acres were devoted to non-food crops. 
Less than 10 per cent, of the acreage is unirrigated, water being 
practically essential except for melons which are grown in dry 
sand beds near the rivers, and this restricts the bulk of the harvest 
to the red soil tracts where irrigation is plentiful and cheap, or to 
the neighbourhood of tanks and lakes. Of the two main harvests 
the kharif is by far the more important. At the two settlements 
during the last decade of the century it covered 487,740 acres 
or 68‘61 of the total cropped area, as against 223,083 or 31*38 
per cent, occupied by the rahL Though the relative areas under 
both harvests are apt to fluctuate widely according to season 
the predominant position of the autumn crops has never been 
challenged, and during more recent years there has been a 
tendency to extend their acreage at the expense of ra&i. For 
the four years from 1900 to 1903 the average proportion of 
had increased to 71*2 per cent. Compared by tracts and 
tahsils the percentages vary greatly. In Jiiansi proper the 
average rahi area during the same period has been 36*59 per 
cent, of the total area cropped, and the kharif percentage 63*41. 
Moth has 48*6 per cent, of its area under rahi crops and Garautha 
41*4, per cent., but in the red soil tahsils of Jliansi and Mau the 
average proportion falls to 33*2 and 27*9 per cent. The district 
totals are much disturbed by Lalitpur : here the tahsil of the same 
name devotes on the average 81*1 per cent, of its area to kharif 
crops and tahsil Mahroni no less than 82*8 per cent., the corres- 
ponding mW areas being only 18*8 and 17*1 per cent, respectively. 

If the two divisions of the district are compared, the larger 
proportion of inferior kharif crops such as the smaller millets 
is very noticeable in Lalitpur, and is partly due to the generally 
lower standard of cultivation in that subdivision, but chiefly to 
the much greater proportion of red soil in which these crops are 
grown : they consist for the most part of kodon, phikar, hutki^ 
rail and mwan, and occupied in the subdivision an area of 
126,808 acres at the settlement of 1896 and one of 89,026 at 
that of 1906, compared with 23,371 and 18,817 acres respeo* 
tively at the two previous settlements in Jhansi proper. Bali 
and ^ihar are two varieties of the millet known as ehiua 
in the Doab, but are only grown as autumn crops, and satcaw, 
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which occupies the smallest acreage of the five, is very similar 
to phikar. Generally at least 50 per cent, of the area covered 
by these millets is occupied by kodon. Of the total cropped Kodw, 
area in the hkarif 10 per cent, is devoted to this crop, the 
proportion being 6*8 per cent, in Jhansi proper and 21*8 per cent, 
in Lalitpur. It is rarely grown in mar or moti, but chiefly in 
dumat and to a less extent in pathri. Four varieties are recog- 
nised, called baJehia, hhadenya, katkaria or kvM and ladra, of 
which the third is the most prolific and extensively grown. 

Juar is the great black soil staple. Alone or in combina- Juar, 
tion with orAar and other crops, it covers on an average 119, 310 
acres or 26*7 per cent, of the total cropped and 37*5 of the total 
khanrif area. The former figure rises to 42*2 per cent, in Mau, but 
falls to 23*3 per cent. • in Jhansi, Mau and Garautha, holding an 
intermediate position with 30 per cent : in Lalitpur it does not 
exceed 20 per cent. Tiie area has increased since settlement, 
when it amounted to 177,032 acres or 24*9 per cent., the increase 
being common to all tahsils, but Jhansi and Moth showing no 
substantial difference. Juar is generally grown alone on good 
black soils and under favorable conditions the outturn is magni- 
ficent : on liglit soils it is more frequently mixed with arhoTf 
hajra and a variety of other crops, and excessive rain is liable 
to do much damage to it. Many varieties are recognised, those 
in the north not differing from the varieties found elsewhere in 
Bundelkhand. In Lalitpur the commonest and best is called 
bsefra and has a small yellowish grain of good flavour, while other 
kinds that frequently occur are banamati, deola, dudhmogar and 
jhuns : two varieties known as domar and surari or gutna are 
chiefly grown by Saherias as dhaiya crops. 

Cotton is an absolutely insiguifleant crop in Lalitpur, and C3ottoii» 
has lost its pre-eminence in the northern part of the district in 
common with the rest of Bundelkhand. It only occupies an 
average of 84,363 acres or 4*8 per cent, of the total cropped area. 

The only tahsils in which it is of any importance are Moth and 
Garautha, in the latter of which it covers an average of 13,854 
acres or 13*5 per cent, and in the former an average of 7,642 
aorea or 10*1 per cent. Neither in Mau nor in Jhansi does it 
^cr appear to have held a conspicuous position, and of the two 
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tahsils just mentioned the proportion of the crop has remained 
unchanged in Moth since 1864, while in Oarautha it appears to 
have increased, from 9 per cent, in that year to 11 per cent, in 
1892. In that tahsil half the quantity sown is usually sown 
alone and half is mixed with other crops, while in the other 
tahsils it is mostly, and in Lalitpur always, mixed. 

Til and tUi are crops of some importance, covering an 
average area of 77,736 acres or 10*7 per cent, of the total cropped 
area. It has always been a favourite autumn crop in Lalitpur, 
but in Jhansi proper in 1864 it was almost unknown in Moth 
and occupied only 9,266 acres in Jhansi and Garautha. Since 
the settlements of 1892 and 1896 the proportion of the crop has 
remained unchanged in the subdivision and Jhansi tahsil, but 
increased from 4*8 to 9*5 per cent, in Mau, from 2*2 to 8*7 per cent, 
in Garautha and from 2*3 to 4*5 per cent, in Moth. Its extension 
has no doubt been stimulated by tho large export trade in oil- 
seeds. Til and tUi arc usually sown on, but are not confined 
to, the lighter or less consistent soils such as dumat and parua : 
and it is planted as opportunity offers throughout the rainy 
season up to September. In connection with it, it may be noted 
that ramtUi (Guizotia Ahysdnica) or Niger seed is not in- 
frequently grown in tho subdivision on poor pathri soils, and 
is easily recognised by its yellow groundsel-like flowers. 

Other Other khar ifcvo]^6 are not of much importance. Bajra 

does not cover an average of more than 5,915 acres^ most of 
which is usually in Garautha and iiono in Lalitpur. Some 
20,000 acres arc annually occupied by early and late rice of 
various kinds, its cultivation being chiefly carried on in the red 
soil tracts of Mau and Jhansi tahsils and in Lalitpur. Several 
varieties are cultivated, that most widely grown being known 
in the subdivision as khardana. Another favourite kind is 
aathia or chingif usually sown in April with the help of irrigation 
and reaped in June, its name being derived from the fact that it 
takes only 60 days to ripen. Most of the varieties are coarse and 
poor, and with the exception of mthia are sown in lowlying 
fields at the break of the rains to be cut in October in time 
to resow the land with rahi, Kice is also a favourite crop round 
the margin of lakes and tanks, where the uncultivated varieties * 
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known as bhUgi and pasai grow spontaneously and furnish food 
to the poorest classes and Saherias. All classes consume it 
however at the festival of Harchat,”* peculiar to this part of 
India. Mwng^ nrd and moth are found in some 19,300 acres, 70 
per cent, of which are usually in Lalitpur, and maize occupies 
about half the same area^ nine-tenths again occurring in the sub- 
division. In the year of the recent settlement 692 acres were still 
recorded under sugarcane; in 1868 there were 1,086 acres of that 
crop in Lalitpur alone. The existence of stone presses, or kothuas, 
lying scattered about over the district suggests that sugarcane 
was very much more extensively grown in former times than it is 
now. But it is unlikely that more was grown than was sufficient 
to supply home wants, and with the spread of railways the local 
product has been driven from the market. Of the 592 acres 
recorded 375 lay in Jhansi proper, and here the crop is grown 
with the help of irrigation, chiefly in Jhansi and Mau tahsils. 
The quality grown is inferior, and tiie juice is only used for mak- 
ing gur ; the cuttings are called bijlni,rai^ and the canes hurai. 
The once valuable crop is all but extinct: the expenses of 
cultivation and the competition of aniline dyes have killed this 
industry, which used to play an important part in the manu- 
facture of kharua cloth. Al used to be sown in the best soils 
only«-usually mar : in the second year the plant produced its 
seeds and in the third the roots were gathered. The latter wore 
dug up most carefully, the slenderest shoots called hara which 
strike deepest affording the best dye: these were cleared of 
earth, bound up in small bundles or chopped up in pieces, 
and then sold. The land was most carefully weeded and 
great precautions were taken to protect the plants from insects 
and vermin. In Moth, in the neighbourhood of Erachh, some 
inferior indigo is still grown; and there is a small acreage 

* HUd OQ the 6th day of the dark half of Ohait in honour of Baldeoji or 
B a laram , One Baja Kansa, whose tyranny oaosed hie subjeote great suffering, 
was threatened with that from the hand of a son of his sister Deoki, wife of 
B aadeo, She and her child however escaped the guards placed over her and hid 
hecielf in the jungle under oh$ola trees and ksn$ grass. For lack of other food 
die waa fareed to live on jpa$ai grain. Accordingly on this festival only patai 
gniii with ggf and buffalo milk ia eaten. Aaquaie yard of ground iaplBsteied 
ow with buffalo dung and a figure of a woman ia fashioned out of jMief flour, to 
BkiA aMofla of and afiac/o Uoaiona am made, 
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everywhere under ean, whose fibre ie^loc^Hy used, Gferden crops 
including vegetables and spices cover a small area in All tahsils, 
but are of some importance in Jhansi and Talbebat. 

The area under pure wheat was at one time considerable, 
and one of the most significant changes in recent years has 
been the diminution of the area sown with it. In Jhansi proper 
it is very largely mixed with gram, but in Lalitpur it is usually 
grown alone. The average area sown from 1887 to 1890 was 
74,666 acres, of which 63,096 acres were in Lalitpur. The rusts of 
1893-94 and 1894-96 followed by two years of famine struck a blow 
from which the culivation of the crop has not yet recovered. From 
1898 to 1 901 the average area planted was only 23,041 acres. Some 
improvement however has since taken place, and during the last 
normal year on record, 1906-07, the area has risen to 39,887 
acres, Lalitpur contributing 28,136 acres of the total. In Jhansi 
proper the red soil parganas Mau and Jhansi are responsible for 
10,788 acres of the remainder, leaving a very insignificant area 
for Moth and Garautha. In these latter, the black soil, parganas 
wheat is generally found in combination with gram, the average 
Vaoreage of the mixed crop being 24,944 acres or 3*4 per cent, of 
the total cropped area. In Moth the proportion rises to 16*6 per 
*oent., but in the two tahsils of the subdivision there is less than 
one per cent, of the mixed crop. On the other hand Lalitpur had 
during the same period an average of 19,646 acres or 6*4 percent, 
of the total cropped area covered with wheat and barley, inter- 
mixed, this combination attaining exactly the same proportion in 
Jhansi tahsil of the district proper, but being unappreciable 
elsewhere. Wheat thus alone or in combination with gram and 
barley occupies 11 *02 per cent, of the total and 38*3 per cent, of 
the rabi cropped area of the district. On black soils the variety 
almost universally planted is the red kathia wheat) which is 
extremely susceptible to rust, while on irrigated land the white 
or pisiya, variety is generidly grown. 

The only other rahi crop of any importance is gram. It 
normally occupies 16*0 per cent, of the total cropped area and 
52*1 per cent, of the total rahi area. In Moth and Garautha, 
where the area of combined wheat and gram is also largest, the 
former figure riees to 80*7 imd 88*5 per cent, respectively : iti 
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Jhansi iafaBil it is .‘8*8 per cent, and in the subdivision less 
than 6 ]^r cent. The crop is too well known to need des- 
cription. 

Barley, alone or in combination with gram, generally 
occupies a small acreage and a small area is generally devoted to 
mattar, masuf and alaij winch are always grown in combination 
with other crops : ear son or mustard is in Lalitpur sown directly 
the rain ceases and is often cut early enough to enable another 
rdbi crop to be planted on the same land. Pan deserves a passing 
notice. There are extensive pan gardens at Pali in pargana 
Balabehat, which are estimated to bring in Rs. 1,288 annually in 
rent. The produce is famous and forms one of the few articles 
of export from tlie subdivision. The pan vino requires great 
care and attention with abundance of water and manure, and is 
protected from frost as well as from the scorching rays of the sun 
by a trellis work of bamboos overlaid with matting. The 
gardens are known as harehja and the cultivators are called 
Barehs or Tamolis. There are pan gardens also at Banpur, 
which have lately been restarted. 

The average cost of cultivation per acre for the chief' 
staples grown in the district is between lls. 3 and Ks, 4 for 
the smaller millets, between Rs. 6 and Rs. 9 for juar, between 
Rs. 6 and Rs. 12 for wheat and gram, and about Rs. 10 
for barley. When however the rabi staples are grown on du» 
mat or patkri soils where manure and irrigation are needed the 
expenses of cultivation rarely come to less than Rs. 12 or 
R8. .14, according to the intensity of the husbandry. Approxi- 
mately five seers of seed per acre are needed in tho case of the 
smaller millets and jnar, rising to eight in the case of kodon, 
seventy to eighty for wheat, fifty to seventy for barley and forty 
to seventy for gram, according to the nature of the soil. The 
estimated average yield per acre for the same staples is eight to 
ten maunds of phihar, four to five of rali, twelve to sixteen of 
hodoUy eight to nine of yiww, five to twelve of wheat, the same for 
barley, and between four and eight of gram. These estima^ 
howev.w are only approximate and the average outturn varies 
very greatly according to the soil, and whether the crop has beeu 
irrigated or not 
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Irrigation. Irrigation is a factor of very varying importance in the 
different parts of the district. In the black soil area it is 
practically non-existent except in a few parua villages, and the 
proportion of irrigation to cultivation is only 2*70 per cent, in 
Jhansi proper and 2*48 per cent, in Lalitpur. In the red soil 
tract, excluding that to the south-east of Lalitpur, the conditions 
ai'e very different, as the better crops can only be grown with the 
aid of irrigation, and the irrigated and fenced tareta is the main- 
stay of every village. In this tract the proportion of irrigation to 
cultivation is 21*49 per cent, in Jhansi and 23/3 per cent, in north- 
ern Lalitpur. In the red soil tract to the south-east of Lalitpur 
the conditions are different, as wells are few in number and mostly 
yield a scanty supply of water, so that the area under better crops 
is very small and the proportion of irrigation to cultivation 
falls to 8'4 per cent. If the two portions , of the district are 
taken as a whole the proportion in Jhansi proper is 6*5 
per cent, and that in Lalitpur 12 per cent., or 8*8 per cent, 
for the entire district. Since the district assumed its present 
form there has been but little change in this proportion, Jliansi 
showing the unimportant increase of 1 per cent, and Lalitpur 
of even less. The directly irrigated area will probably expand to 
some extent in the future. The popular recognition of the impor- 
tance of irrigation is clear from the fact that in Jhansi proper 
416 new wells have been constructed since 1891, and 1,213 of the 
small Lalitpur type in that subdivision: and the systematic 
work now being undertaken by the Irrigation department 
in repairing and renewing broken-down tanks should largely 
increase the area irrigated from this source. On the other 
hand it is only in villages which possess a very good tank that 
the area served is absolutely protected in years of drought, 
as the supply is shortest when it is most wanted; while in 
villages without a tank a large number of the wells give out too 
soon to be of much assistance for the spring harvest. In 
comparing proportionate figures of irrigation, however, it must 
be remembered that there is much soil which normally does 
not need water to bring at least one crop to maturity, and 
the indirect importance of the smaller tanks which admit of 
the cultivation of their beds, when the water recedes or is/ 
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drawn off, is very great. In black soil and ravine tracts, 
moreover, the. place of irrigation is taken to some extent, 

^ by field embankments, a type of protection which commends 
itself ^ry strongly to the people and retains the surface 
rainfall, besides checking Jeans and erosion. The area protected 
from the worst effects of drought is therefore considerable 
but capable of very great extension. 

The history of irrigation works in the district shows a Hist^ 
record of many vicissitudes. Neglecting the more ancient works 
of the Chandols and Buiidelas, it will be sufficient to commence 
with the British occupation of the district. Under the Maratha 
rule a considerable amount of attention had been paid to 
^ irrigation because of their system of direct collections, but 
a long period of weak administration of the Jhansi state and 
of consequent internal troubles had allowed many of the older 
works to fall into disrepair. On the assumption of direct 
administration by the British but little attention was paid to the 
subject and a separate Bundelkhand irrigation department was 
abolished in 1862. Mr. Jenkinson when deputy commissioner 
urged its importance and in 1866 drew up a list of 142 existing 
tanks capable of repair and 39 new projects. Ovring mainly 
^to his energy and to the occurrence of famine in 1868 the 
large lakes of Pachwara and Magarwara were constructed but 
with little supervision, and improvements were made to those at 
Kachneh, Barwa Sagar, Konclia-Bhanwan, Babina and Bijaigarh, 
while all the lakes and lakelets were thoroughly examined with a 
view to possibilities of irrigation from them. In 1872, as a 
result of these enquiries, the five lakes of Arjar, Barwa Sagar, 
Pachwara, Kachneh and Magarwara were placed under the 
charge of the Irrigation department, but later in 1877 the 
special Bundelkhand division was abolished and the other 
tanks were placed under the charge of the district engineer 
pi Jhansi in subordination to the superintending engineer, 2nd 
circle, Irrigation branch. In 1879 the Government recognised 
that little return could be looked for from these works in 
direct irrigation, but that their extension and improvement 
was worth carrying out on general grounds; and in the following 
year all tanks were placed under the control of the district ' 

i 
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engineer in subordination to the superintending engineer^ Wild- 
ings and roads branch. A series of annual grants was made 
up to 1S85; allowing of the repair of 21' tanks; but the military 
requirements of that year checked further expenditure ^n this 
direction, and only two small tanks appear to have been con- 
structed between 1886 and 1891. In 1889, when the completion 
of the Indian Midland railway had rendered it possible, the 
restoration of the four large lakes to the control of the executive 
engineer of the Betwa canal was decided on, and carried out in 
the following year, the other tanks remaining as before under that 
of the district authorities. In connection with the framing of 
the recorda-of-rights at settlement the whole question of the 
ownership and management of the Jhansi lakes was reopened in 
1892. It was then found that, whatever the previous arrangements 
had been, the four large lakes were under the control of the 
Irrigation department, 25 smaller lakes under that of the commis- 
sioner of the Jhansi division with the executive engineer of the 
Public Works department as his executive agent, 4 others namely 
Arjar, Kaiya, llaja Tal at ^Babina, and Koncha-Bhanwan were 
classed as under the district board, and one (the Bakshi Tal at 
Babina) appertained to the Forest department. The commis- 
sioner appears to have hold the anomalous position of being the 
authority who exercised the initiative in questions connected 
with the restoration of tanks, superseding the district officer in 
the matter, making his own proposals and getting them prepared 
and finally carried out by the executive engineer. W^hatever 
advantages this arrangement may have had before, it certainly 
had none after the district was merged in the Allahabad 
commissionership in 1891 . It was finally decided in 1893 to 
leave all the lakes and tanks, ^vith the exception of the four 
larger ones, in t;io hands of the collector and his district engineer, 

• Babina (Bakshi Tal and Raja Tal), Dhikauli, Qarhia (two tanks), Jhansi 
(Antia Tal, Dharamsala, and Lachhmi Tal), Sheorao-Sagar, Konoha-Bhanwan, 
Piohor, Palipahari, in tahsil Jhansi ; Arjar, Bamhori, Baragaon, Bijaigarh, 
Balkhera. Ohhurara, Ghurat, Kharon, Kishni Buzurg, Kunja (two tanks), Nawada, 
Palra, Rewan, Roni, Siaori, Sijari, in tahsil Mau ; Asta, Barwar, Bhasndi, 
Bakhnesar, Dugara, Haibatpur, Markuan and Parsua, in tahsil Garautha ; Balahxi- 
Kharki, Sagauli, Khbh, Jaswantpura and Pipra, in tahsil Moth ; Bangawan Ealan, 
Talbehat (Gajora Tal and Urwan or Piprai Tal), Bant and BudW, in Lslitpur }i 

and Moroni, Guna, Madaora and Baksa in tahsil Mahroni. u - 
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aii&v^^y *4bus remained till 1905, whan their management wae 
finally transferred toiihe officer in charge* of the special Tanks 
> division of the Irrigation department formed in 1905. The 
famine of 1896-97 and the scarcity of 1900 directed attention 
to the subject of protective irrigation works, and with the 
formation of that division steady progress in the construction 
of new works set in: a large number of projects have been 
investigated and prepared ; and, under the arrangements now in 
force, these will be carried out by the department, subject to an 
agreement by* the landholders either to pay 4 per cent, on 
Government outlay, or a lump sum per annum, calculated on an 
estimate of the acreage improved directly or indirectly by the 
' tanks, and liable to quinquennial revision with the land revenue, 
or fixed rates on a similarly estimated area. 

The sources of supply are various but canals do not play 
an important part in the irrigation practised in the district. 
The Betwa canal provides for a certain amount of irrigation but 
only in the black soil tracts of Moth, where cultivators are averse 
to taking water. This prejudice has only partially been over- 
come. The most important source of irrigation is wells. Out 
of a total irrigated area of 68,986 acres at the settlements of 
1892 and 1896, 56,994 acres or 89 per cent, were irrigated from 
that source : of this area 22,963 acres belonged to Jhansi proper, 
Mau and Jhansi tahsils contributing the bulk, and 34,031 to 
Lalitpur. This area is supplemented by that watered from 
tanks. This includes both direct, irrigation from the larger lakes 
and those cases where water is raised from shallow wells dug at 
the margin of a tank. Of direct irrigation from rivers and noZas, 
there is necessarily very little, as the channels of the streams arc 
too deep and the banks are too precipitous for lift or flow. In 
a few places however, as at Nihona and Koncha-Bhanwan, both in 
tahsil Jhansi, streams are dammed; the water is thus diverted for 
irrigation and is raised by means of a hhanch ; this consists of a 
deep excavation in the bank of the stream communicating by a 
phannd with its water, which is raised by a Persian wheel or by 
baUook power. 

^ The eharaoter of tiie wells depends largely on the depth at 

fhio)i water ie fieond belaw the surface. This varies in different 
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parts of the district. The undulating nature of the rock strata 
and the varying thickness of the softer soil deposits cause water 
to be found at all sorts of depths from 10 feet in the red soil 
central tract to 70 feet or more in the outlying parts of Moth. 

^ In the rocky red soil areas water can generally be tapped near 
enough to the surface for the use of the Persian wheel. As one 
goes north the wells get deeper, and they are deepest of all in the 
villages lying on the high banks of the Betwa and Dhasan. In 
the neighbourhood of the Betwa canal the spring level has 
been rising in a marked degree. The difference varies according 
to the nature of the subsoil, but in five villages where observations 
were taken the average depth of water from the surface had 
risen in six years from 3P60 to 20*73 feet. In the Lalitpur 
subdivision the average depth is 22 feet, but hero again it is as 
variable as in Jhansi proper. In the neighbourhood of lakes 
and tanks, again, the water level is higher and the supply more 
constant than at a distance or than in those villages which do 
not possess a lake or tank. 

The facilities for digging wells is greater in Lalitpur than 
in Jhansi.- There kachoha wells can be dug for Rs. 6 or Rs. 6 
if uo blasting is required, and they will last from two to six 
years. They are usually however lined with small baked bricks 
set in mud, a process which entails an outlay of some Rs. 60 
but ensures stability for many years. In the hilly tracts of 
Jhansi the cylinders are nearly always formed either of bricks 
or stones collected from the hills. The art of gola sinking is 
unknown. In the black soil tracts the great expense of digging 
necessitates the protection of all wells by masonry, which adds 
enormously to the outlay: such substantial works cannot be 
accomplished for less than Rs. 300. Earthen wells here are at 
a discount, being represented by an occasional water hole dug in 
the bank of a stream or bed of a lake and worked by the dhenkH 
or by hand. Where the water level is fairly high and wood 
abundant, as it is in most parts of Lalitpur, water is raised by 
the Persian wheel called raM or rehut: elsewhere the ordinary 
leathern bucket drawn by oxen is employed. The former, which 
consists of a chain of gharras fastened to a wooden wheel. set 
revolving by means of rough wooden cogs propelled by bullocks^ 
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•is the more usual, but it is occasioually worked like a tread- 
mill by the hands and feet of a man who sits over it. The 
number of wells has greatly increased in rebent years, and 
the area irrigated from this source has risen from 49,760 acres at 
the previous settlements to 56,964 acres at that of 1906. Of the 
1,628 new wells built during the same period over two-thirds 
were found in the subdivision, for the most part in parganas 
Talbehat, Bansi and Banpur, while of the remainder three-fourths 
lie in Jhansi and Mau tahsils. The average area irrigated 
from a well is three acres, the comparative lowness of the area 
being due to the smaller amount of water raised by the Persian 
wheel in comparison with the leathern bucket ; but the cost of 
irrigating by the latter method is greater and it requires strong 
cattle, unless the size of the bucket is proportionately reduced. 
The average cost of watering one acre once may be estimated 
at ^Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-0-0 according to the method employed. 

The average acreage watered from lakes and tanks is 8,749 
acres. Their construction and appearance has already been 
described. The four large lakes of Barwa Sagar, Kachneh, 
Magarwara and Pachwara are under the management of the 
Irrigation department and are fitted with a proper system of 
sluices and distributaries which guarantee economy in the use 
of water. In the large number of lakes and tanks managed by 
private proprietors different methods for utilisation of the water 
are employed, and there is always a tendency to waste. , In 
many cases direct irrigation is carried on from the tank through 
a sluice called aerar provided for that purpose. The prevailing 
form of sluice is a series of holes in the dam insufficiently 
stopped by plugs of wood, from which there is considerable 
leakage. When water, instead of being let off by the sluice for 
cultivation below the embankment, is required for higher land 
around the lake it is conveyed by digging a shallow well and 
raising the water by the Persian wheel, by the laborious swing 
of a wicker basket called daulia, or by means of the scarcely less 
laboriouroAaMt The latter is a hollow tree trunk or an old dug- 
out canoe with one end removed and weighted, and is worked 
oh a pivot, one end dipping into the water below and then being 
suddenly raised so as to shoot water through the other end into . 
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the field above. With tank irrigation is generally inolnde^ 
that from other sources/^ the nature of which has been already 
indicated. The average area so irrigated amounts throughout 
the district to 582 acres only. The tank irrigated area is a 
fairly constant acreage, but that from other sources” varies 
considerably and in dry years, when every effort is made to 
bring crops to maturity, it rises very high. Thus in 1895 it 
rose to 1,024 acres, and in the normal season of 1898 fell to 
only 242. 

te^tion this head is included the areas watered by the Betwa 

canal and by the small distributaries from the Barwa Sagar, 
Kachneh, Pachwara and Magarwara lakes. The average area 
irrigated from these sources is 2,806 acres, but the actual acreage 
is subject to great variations. In 1894-95 only 1,100 acres 
were irrigated from canals, bat in 1896-97 the area rose to 3,934 
acres, the increase being due almost entirely to extended irriga- 
tion from the Betwa canal. 

The construction of a canal from the Betwa river was first 

oanai. advocated by Captain (afterwards Major-General) Strachey , R, E,, 
in 1855, and an establishment provided to investigate the subject 
perished in the Mutiny. The question was taken up after the 
restoration of order and examined by Lieutenant Home, R.E., who 
in 1868 submitted a preliminary report establishing the practica- 
bility of a canal to water the tract lying between the Pahuj, Betwa 
and Jumna rivers. Subsequently the same officer made a detailed 
project for the construction of a canal carrying a maximum 
kfmif supply of 1,000 cusecs with a depth of 8J feet, to be taken 
out from the river near the village of Parichha. The length of 
the weir crest recommended was 2,426 feet, with a height of 26 
feet above the bed of the river m the lowest part ; and the roughly 
estimated cost of the whole scheme was Rs. 19,29,246. In 1809 
the matter was exhaustively investigated by Lieutenant Bagge, 
R. E., who made much more ambitious proposals, the cost of 
which, including that of reservoir dams, amounted to nearly 90 
lakhs. Omitting the cost of the head weir and two reservoir dams, 
this project would have absorbed 36 lakhs, the difference being 
attributable to a more complete development, the neoes% of 
providing navigation and to heavy expenditure in ordislfig 
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drainage. Two weirs were contemplated under the scheme, one at 
£[hurd and the other at Ghusgaon: the latter is the lowest of the 
four rocky barriers which cross the channel of the Betwa between 
Nohat ghat, where the river debouches from hilly country, and a 
point 17 miles lower down. In 1872, after a visit from Sir 
William Muir, the question was again brought up ; fresh surveys 
were undertaken by Mr. Richardson and Lieutenant Dyce, R. E., 
and Lieutenant Bagge’s project was examined by Mr. Anderson. 

As a result of these investigations a fresh estimate, amounting to 
some 40 lakhs on the lines of Lieutenant Home’s original pro- 
posals fixing the weir at Parichha, was prepared and submitted 
to the Government of India. The differences of opinion, however, 
on the financial aspects of the scheme were considerable, and a 
lengthy correspondence ensued botweeen the Supreme Govern- 
ment on the one hand and the Local Government and its various 
officers on the other regarding the practicability of irrigating mobr 
and kindred matters ; and in the course of the discussion the 
whole question of irrigation in Bundelkhand, including that of the 
tanks and lakes as well as that of water rates, came under review. 

It was not till 1881 that, under the then newly adopted policy of 
constructing protective as distinct from remunerative works, the 
Betwa canal estimate received its final sanction. 

Work was commenced in 1881 and completed in 1885. The ^ 
headworks of the canal are situated in 'mauza Khurd near the ^eir, ‘ 
village of Parichha in the jagiT of Tori Fatehpur, 14 miles from 
Jhansi. The weir which dams the river at this point is a solid 
structure of rubble masonry, impounding 1,700 million cubic 
feet of water. It extends across the rocky bed of the river on 
a curved alignment, divided into two portions by an island, and 
has a total length of 4,261 feet, the crest being 631*8 feet above 
sea level and on an average 26 feet above the normal level of the 
river channel. Its total cost was Rs, 4,79,843, and it converts 
the river for some 17 miles above into a stately stretch of water. 

The necessity of providing further storage was demonstrated by 
the scarcity of water in the famine of 1896, and in 1897 proposals 
were made for erecting shutters on the crest of the weir. In 
1898 the estimate for these, amounting to Rs. 1,63,081, was 
lenotionedi and a line of shutters 6 feet high was fixed upon 
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the weir, which increased the storage of the reservoir to 2,420 
million cubic feet. 

On the left dank of the weir are the under-sluices, at right 
angles to which lie the canal gates, the chief object of the former 
being to prevent the accumulation of silt at this point. The 
main canal runs parallel to the Jhansi-Cawnpore road for 12 
miles at a considerable depth below the level of the surrounding 
country. At the village of Pulia, in Samthar state, 4 miles 
north-west of Moth town, it approaches nearer the surface and 
bifurcates into two branches, called respectively the Hamirpur 
and the Kuthauiid, whoso directions are sufficiently indicated by 
their names. The total cost of the canal amounted approximately 
to Ks. 42,00,000, but it has so far never been remunerative. It was 
first opened for irrigation in September 1886 ; but where irrigation 
is feasible within the boundaries of this district the soil is mar 
and kabaTj and in these soils irrigation is not generally practised. 
The extent, however, to which water is utilised depends entirely 
on the season : for many years after its construction but little 
advantage was taken of it. In 1906-06, 2,101 acres were irrigated 
from it in this district, compared with only 34 after the good 
monsoon of 1906-07. A new distributary has recently been 
made to irrigate the area between Pulia and Moth town. 

The necessity of supplementing the meagre river supply of 
water by a second reservoir had been foreseen by Lieutenant 
Bagge and his successors ; but the small extent to which the water 
of the canal was utilised in its earlier years did not force the 
question to the front, and it was only after 1896 and the subse- 
quent dry years that occurred, combined with the development 
of irrigation, that tlio provision of further storage was found to be 
essential. The site at Dhukwan had from the first been selected 
as the best for a second reservoir, and work was commenced 
there in 1904. The weir which dams the river at Dhukwan 
hwalength-of 3,924 feet, is flanked by earthen embankments 
which connect it with the hUls on either side, and has a maximum 
height of 60 feet above the river bed. The impounded water is 
estimated to amount to 2,434 million cubic feet, but the capacity 
has been increased to 3,769 million cubic feet by the erection of 
883 eight-feet shutters on the crest. The reservoir thus formed 
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will extend some 13 miles up the river and in places be over 
a mile in width. The weir has been designed to pass a maximum 
flood discharge of 652,000 cusccs, and work on the masonry 
portion was completed in the autumn of 1908 : the .shutters were 
erected during the following year. The estimated outlay on the 
work is Rs« 23,98,321 ; and the increased supply of water should 
ensure the protection of a large tract of country, though little 
benefit will accrue to the Jhansi district. 

The village of Garhmau lies in the north of .Jhansi tahsil The 
near the Great Indian Peninsula railway, close to which is a Gwhmau 
triangular traot of country, surrounded on all sides by hills, 
covering 2?26 square miles in area. On the eastern side there 
exist three deep and two comparatively higher gaps in the chain 
of hills, all of which had been for many years closed by earthen 
embankments, forming three separate small tanks, one near 
the village of Palar, another near that of Garhmau, and a 
third near the railway station. The situation of the hills how- 
ever is such that the enclosed valley is capable of containing a 
far larger volume of water than could ever find its way into it 
owing to the restricted catchment area. In 1905 it was proposed 
to augment the supply by damming a mla, two miles to the west, 
and cutting a feeder channel to the valley from it. The catchment 
area of the nala above the point from which the diversion starts 
is 12 square miles, and an embankment on the northern fiank of 
channel was proposed in addition to catch the rainfall over 
1T4 square miles of country between the nala and the valley. It 
w'as estimated that the storage in the reservoir would bo increased 
thereby from 96 to 386 million cubic foot, spread over an area of 
935 acres or IJ square miles, and be capable of directly irrigating 
3,800 acres as well as submerging 765 acres of land which would ^ 
bo available for rabi cultivation after the water had been drawn 
off. The scheme contemplated, besides the feeder channel, the 
construction of a masonry dam in the narrow gap near Palar 
village, and the raising and improvement of the two existing dams 
at Garhmau, as well as of that near the railway station, and the 
provision of a weir 600 feet long on the nato. For irrigation 
two branches or distributaries and two minors with a total length 
of 28 ^es were to be built, and the total cost of the scheme wai 
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estimated at Rs. 67,126. Work was commenced on the project in 
the summer of 1906 in connection with famine relief, but before it 
was completed a larger and combined scheme was advocated. 
The latter contemplated the erection of a dam on the Pahuj river, 
south of the crossing of the Agra branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway, which would form sufficient storage not only 
^ for a small canal along the right bank of that river, but also 
admit of a supply to the Garhmau reservoir, sufficient to ensure 
the irrigation of the whole tract commanded. The catchn^cnt 
area available on the Pahuj amounts to 120 square miles, and 
the storage capacity of the reservoir is estimated at 796 million 
cubic feet, while an additional 200 million cubic feet are available 
from some submergence tanks within the Pahuj catchment, whose 
water will be passed off into that stream in time for utilisation 
during the rabi Including the acreage irrigable from the 
Garhmau reservoir the cultivated area commanded by the whole 
system is estimated at 36,943 acres, out of which 18,500 acres 
will normally be irrigated in the rabi in addition to some 5,000 
acres of rice during the kharif. Altogether about 76 miles of 
channels are proposed and the estimated cost of the complete 
project is Rs. 8,65,040. Work was commenced in the spring of 
1908--a year, it may be remarked, in which the rainfall was plenti- 
ful enough to fill the tank, without any water from the Pahuj. 

The Barwa Sagar is situated 12 miles to the east of 
Jhansi. It is formed by a fine masonry embankment nearly 
three-quarters of a mile in length, at the extremity of which lie 
the ruins of a picturesque old fort. It was constructed or else 
extended and restored by Raja Udet Singh of Orchha between 
the years 1705 and 1737 A.D. Canal distributaries were con- 
structed from it by Mr, Clarke, an officer of the old Irrigation 
department abolished in 1862. In 1872 Rs. 6,041 were spent by 
the Government in repairs to it under the superintendence of the 
local authorities, who continued to look after it till 1890 when, 
together with Kaohneh, Magarwara and Pachwara, it was put 
under the superintendence of the Irrigation department. The 
ciq^acity of the lake is estimated to be 329,804,000 cubic feet cap- 
able of irrigating 3,747 acres, the catchment area being a good 
m and extending over 73-24 square miles. The total length of 
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distiibataries is 14) miles^ and tbe average area irrigated from 
it^ wkioh varies greatly^ is 972 acres. 

The Kaohneh lake is situated 4 miles south of the Nowgong Kaolindi 
road between Arjar and Banipur. It is said to have been 
excavated nearly 1,000 years ago by one of the Chandel Rajas, 
and the present dam is said to have been built by Raja Bir Singh 
Deo of Orchha about A.D. 1600. It was provided with irrigation " 
channels by Mr. Clarke at the same time as Barwa Sagar and 
remained under the district authorities like that lake till 1890, 

Rs. 6,838 having been spent on special repairs in 1870. The 
storage basin of the lake is estimated to hold 168,893,500 . cubic 
feet of water, but it has a very small catchment area covering 
6*63 miles only. Its distributaries extend over 13 miles, and the 
average area irrigated is only 650 acres. 

The Kachneh and Barwa Sagar lakes are subject to what is xaiim 
known as the hiq hadim ahpashi. This arose as follows. The 
old settlements under native rule had been made with reference to 
the free use of water by those cultivating the lands where it could 
be utilised, the rental being merely increased by the advantage of 
irrigation. The difficulty arose under British rule that the land- 
holder would be compelled to pay a water rate over and above the 
revenue fixed on a consolidated rent and water rate, and with 
regard to tenants that their rents fixed on the basis of the con- 
solidated demand would be increased by the amount of water rate. 
Accordingly in 1864 Mr. Muir laid down that the fields paying 
this consolidated rental should be considered prescriptive ’’ irri- 
gation and be exempt from water rate. The list of such fields is 
carefully kept and revised, and at the settlement of 1892 they 
were assessed as irrigated land paying full rents, the net result 
befng that the Government instead of receiving from the 
cultivator the full price of the water shares this price with 
the landholders, who are allowed to appropriate half the 
enhanced rental. The privileged fields have a prior right to 
receive water, after which the surplus is available for supply to 
other land on payment of water rate. The surplus so available 
is not large, especially in the case of Kachneh, nor is the remaining 
irrigable land extensive ; and the policy of the villagers is to 
grotr crops oa the p4vileged fidds, reserving theothera 
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for JfcAori/ crops, for which they can generally dispense with the 
necessity of water. Between 1904 and 1906, out of an average of 
1,622 acres irrigated from these lakes, 943 were kadim ahpashi. 
The lands situated on the margins or in the beds of the two lakes 
and cultivated, whether by irrigation by lift from the lake or 
otherwise, are also exempt from the payment of water rate and 
have been assessed on the same principles. 

The Pachwara lake was constructed by Mr. Sturt, assistant 
commissioner, and Colonel Brownlow, R. R., secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Public Works department, in 1868 and the follow- 
ing years, all the necessary levelling being done with an old 
level (and) the design prepared in three or four days.*' Includ- 
ing irrigation channels the work cost Rs. 38,075. In 1876-76 an 
a<][aeduct, new head sluices and now canals were constructed, 
the old low-level canals having been found defective. Repairs 
and maintenance were carried on by the district staff till 1890, 
when the lake was put under the Irrigation department. The 
storage of the lake is estimated as 279,107,600 cubic feet, 
covering a surface area of 29,962,400 square feet which forms the 
Government mahal of Rajpura, the land being owned by the 
Government. The lake has a catchment area of 12’44 square 
miles and is capable of irrigating 3,372 acres. The average area 
irrigated from it is 691 acres, situated in the villages of Pachwara, 
Gairaha, Sanaura, Kakwara, Siaori and Bihta, the length of the 
distributanes being 8j miles. 

The Magarwara lake lies between the railway and the 
metalled road to the north of Kachneh. The dam was built by 
famine labour in 1868-69 at a cost of Rs. 19,309. The lake 
was managed in the same way as the other larger lakes till 1890, 
when it was placed under the control of the Irrigation depart- 
ment. The capacity of the lake is estimated at 101,291,400 cubic 
feet, and it is provided with nearly 12 miles of distributaries 
which irrigate an average area of 127 acres situated in the 
villages of Sewaro, Bangra, Dhawa and Chirkana. The catch<* < 
ment area of the lake is 2*79 square miles and its water is 
capable of irrigating 1,166 acres. 

The district with its peculiar soils[and deficient irrigation is 
peculiarly dependent on the periodical raifWjr and very s^itive 
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to droughts. Of early famines wo have no record. That of 
1783, known throughout this part of India as the chtlisa^ 
however, still lingers in the memory of the people, and those of 
1833, 1837 and 1847-48 were all severely felt in the district, 
which was then not included in the British possessions. The 
rapidity with which scarcities and famines follow one another 
in this tract has given rise to a saying that one may be expected 
every fifth year. 

The first great famine of which any accurate account has 
been kept was that of 18G8-69. It is probably the severest that 
has ever afflicted the district, and is locally known as the 
poLchisa from the samibat year 1925. Not only were the crops to 
>a large extent either not sown or when sown destroyed but extra- 
neous circumstances rendered relief measures very difficult. 
Less than 14 inches of rain in all fell against a normal of 
nearly 40, and of this quantity 8 indies came in July : 
August was almost entirely dry, and the 2 inches which fell 
in September were too late to save the khavif and quite insufii- 
cient to secure the rabL The district thus partially deprived 
of its food stock was visited with severe floods in July 1869. 
Boads and bridges were destroyed, and the former, passing as 
they largely did over black soil and not being metalled, became 
impassable. An absolute food famine occurred in Jhansi and 
its environs, and starvation was only staved off by the action 
of the authorities in importing Rs. 10,000 worth of food grains 
into the town. The most severely affected parts were naturally 
the red soil tracts, except where irrigation existed; the black 
soil both in Jhansi and Lalitpur raised a diminished but 
valuable area of kharif; the rahi was less than half the average. 
Early measures were adopted for the relief of the starving 
poor. In September 1868 a local committee was convened, 
and operations began by the establishment of a poorhouse 
at Jhansi in the same month ; in Lalitpur charitable relief 
was first doled out, but by September 11th the Government 
sanctioned Rs. 15,173 for expenditure on six works. As 
October and November passed rainless the distress became 
more acute : relief works on a large scale were opened in both 
portions <if: the. district During these three months an average 
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of 2,284 persons were daily relieved at the Jhansi poorhoase: 
but iu^ December another was opened at Mau, and in February 
of the following year two more were established at Barwa Sagar 
and Babina, and subsequently others at Koncha-Bhanwaa, 
Bhander and Kattar. Thirteen works were undertaken ill Jhausi 
proper for the employment of the able-bodied, the chief of these 
being irrigation embankments at Faohwara and Magarwara, the 
construction of a road from Babina over the Betwa via Siras- 
and the making of cuttings and bridges on the Saugpr' 
road. The daily average of persons on these works rose from 
68 in September to 1,593 in January, 3,685 in September ait^ 
7,509 in April. In the first fortnight of May the attendance till . 
off slightly only to rise again till the beginning of July. 
Lalitpur, which was then a separate district, poorhouses we{e, 
opened at Talbehat, Bansi, Banpur, Lalitpur, Mahroni, Jakhlon, 

. dongra and Patna. Belief works were started in September 
and took the form of tank excavation, the largest being located 
at Baksa, Kalianpura, Kakarua and Bant. At the outset the 
general average attending was 1,670 persons : this rose to 18,620 
in January and remained at over 20,000 during February. The 
demand for labour at the harvest reduced the number, but 
during April an average of 18,612 labourers received relief every 
day. In July only 1,450 remained. Among other employments 
arranged for the infirm a factory was established at Lalitpur, 
which supplied clothes for the paupers in the poorhouses, and by 
this means 343 girls and 6,895 women were clothed at an outlay of 
Bs. 1,000. Over the whole district relief works remained bpeh ' 
for 13 months and employed 3,154,022 labourers at a cost 
of Bs. 2,78,933. During the same period, extendingin theoisaof ; 
Jhansi to November, the poorhouses relieved 1,093, 9<^ pimpns eit 
a cost of Bs. 77,884 in Jhansi proper, and 1,098,495 persons t£ 
aoost of Bs. 61,443 in Lalitpur. Land revenue to tk amount 
of Bs. 1,77,659 was suspended and Bs. 2,67,760 were distributed' 
in taqa/vi In spite of all these measures the district suffewd 
terribly. At the census of 1872 the population was fooiA to 
have fallen by 12*42 per ceni, a large part of the deorease ' 
ascribed to emigration to Midwai which is still the Canaan rfihe 
Bundelfchandi The estimetcd number of eettle in 






233,947, and of these 95,543 or 41 per ceut. were reckoned to 
have died. The famine commission of 1878-79 recorded with 
regard to Jhansi and Lalitpur <Hhe two districts have never 
since that year recovered their prosperity.” 

Sueh was the great pachiaa : but for nearly 20 years the 
district did not suffer from any inordinate drought. In 1872-73 
there was a shortage of rain and some uneven distress, but in 
1877-78 the anticipations of famine made in August and Sep- 
tember were belied by excellent rain in October and Novembei^' 
which secured tho spring harvest. In that year a poorhonse 
alone was opened for indigent immigrants in Lalitpur, and in 
Jhansi the dryness of the season was reckoned a blessing in that 
it checked tho growth of kins which for six years had been 
leaking great headway. The season in 1894-95 was characterized 
by excessive rainfall which rotted the hharif, delayed rati 
sowings and gave a great impetus to Jeans, Both in that year and, 
the preceding the wheat crop was destroyed by rust, and some 
damage w^as done in the latter year by hail. The season of 1895-96 
opened with abundant rain, which practically ceased at the 
end of August. Prices had been continually high since the 
spring and rose at once when there was no longer promise of 
a rabi, Garautha, northern Mau and southern Lalitpur were the 
parts most affected. The distress did not however become acute 
till^ January 1896, and arrangements to cope with it commenced 
in the beginning of February. Oh the first of the month two test 
worka were opened, one on the Mahroni-Madaora road in Lalit- 
l^UT^ and the other on the Hau-Punchh road near Gursarai. 
These* VHt^jrke w'ere regularly carried on till April 1st. Mean- 
whili^'dn March I9th, another work was commenced on the Ban- 
garhi^Balabehat^ road in Lalitpur ; on the 24th tank excavation 
wfM be^n at Bamhori, and on the 80th earthwork was initiated 
on thh MaSh-Oarautha road. Poorhouses were opened at Lalitpur 
and Garautha, and from April Ist all large works were handed 
oydr^to the Public Works department and became regular relief 
w^a. Altogether 2,621,479 units, averaging 17,361 per day, 
w^ relieved at a cost of Bs. 1,41,634; of this number 2,241,494 
i^re aHively employed. Besides these works a large number of 
tanks^ 'welb end embAnkm^nts repaired or constmote^., 
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under Mie control of the district officer at a total cost of 
Rs. 19,855, and giving employment to a daily average of 1,726 
persons. In the poorhouses 101,759 units or 547 per day were 
provided for at a cost of Rs. 7,679. 

The rains set in well in June 1896 and all relief works 
were closed down by the middle of July ; but the poorhouses at 
Garautha and Lalitpur remained open and contained 458 inmates 
on September 1st. The rainfall continued abundant till the 
end of August and then ceased. An unusually large area had 
been sown with Jeharif crops, which, with tho exception of the 
early millets, were much injured by the early cessation of the 
rain and the recrudescence of hot west winds. Tho rain sowings 
were greatly restricted and in October the pinch of scarcity 
began to be felt, and was accentuated by the high prices of 
staple grains, wheat selling at the end of September at 9 8er8 
4 chhntanka and gram at 11 sera 6 chhatanka per rupee. 
Another poorhouse was opened at Jhansi and the total number 
of inmates in the three institutions rose to 1,735 at the end of 
the month. To gauge the necessity for relief several ordinary 
works were treated as test works at the same time and attracted 
some 1,200 people. On November 16th the first regular work was 
opened on tho Parsa-Garautha section of the Baragaon-Garautha 
road, and on that date the whole district was officially announced 
as “distressed.^' By the end of that month 7,064 workers with 
1,624 dependants were being relieved on larger works, and 1,601 
in poorhouses. The numbers under all forms of relief steadily 
rose and stood at 70,902 at the end of February. In the follow- 
ing month small works under district officers were opened, and 
two more poorhouses at Moth andMahroni were constructed. 
During April the intensity of the demand for work somewhat fell^ 


off owing to the employment of labour- in harvesting operations, 
but rose to 98,133 at tho end of May. Timely rain in June at 
once lightened the pressure and the numbers fell by the enid af 
that month to 27,182, the bulk of which were being gratuitottil^ 
relieved. All large worts were closed in July, and soine 
quarries opened on what is known as the intermediate systemy 
hut by the last week of September all measures for the relief of 
the poor were brought to an end. The total / number 
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relieved on larger works under the control of the Public \<^orks 
department was 0,936,843 at a total cost of Bs. 8,97,141, inclusive 
of expenditure on tools, plant and establishment. For the con- 
struction of small works or wells and for seed Rs. 23,400 were 
advanced in loans, and Rs. 6,600 as subsistence taqavi from 
October 1896 to the same ‘month in 1897. The relief of the 
indigent at their own homes or in poorhouses cost Rs. 2,43,874, 
and Rs. 41,863 were expended in constructing petty works under 
the^superintendence of civil officers and in other miscellaneous 
charges. The provincial committee of the Indian charitable 
relief fund gave a grant of Rs. 1,20,000 for distribution to 
distressed agriculturists. Of this sum Rs. 68,082 were doled out 
ii^to 2,942 persons for the purchase of plough cattle, and Bs. 47,767 
to 7,347 others for that of seed grain. In addition to this class 
689 blacksmiths, carpenters and weavers who had been reduced to 
penury received Rs. 3,816 in order to enable them to restart 
their respective trades. Of the total land revenue duo in 1896-97 
or on account of previous years Rs. 3,22,091 were put under 
suspension, and of this sum Rs. 1,86,090 were subsequently 
remitted. The rains had begun sufficiently early to ensure a good 
^ crop of grass and the forests throughout the district were 
wjfftrown open to free grazing, so that there was little appreciable 
mortality among cattle. 

The famines of 1868-69 and 1896-97 were on a large scale and Othsir 
sufficiently exhibit the susceptibility of the district to the extremes ■®“®**** 
of drought. Since the latter year, partly through less uneven 
rainfall and partly though the better system now in vogue for 
dealing with distress, coupled with liberal advances of taqavi 
and remissions of the revenue demand, the district has not been 
afflicted with more than unevenly distributed scarcity. In 1899- 
1900 the red soil tracts were badly hit through poor rain in August 
ft&d ijbs failure in September, but all the works it was found 
Q^es^ry to open were on a scarcity and not on a famine basis : 

■||ih^re vij^fftre no dependants on the relief works but gratuitous 
lyas dispensed, and two poorhouses were opened at Jhansi 
Midironl Bs. 68,610 were distributed in taqavi and in 
as at Talbehat, where fodder was scarce, the advance 
l^ ah^^ ol fodder at cost price ; while Bs. 1,26,784 of land 
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revBnuo were suspended. The net result of these operations ^ 
a relief of 622,940 units at an outlay of Rs. 71,096. In 190^,, 
the rainfall failed to a very lai^ extent over western Bundel- j’' 
. in Jhansi only 13-36 inches were registered between June . 
and October, against a normal of 34-76, but the Lalitpur shb- 
division was saved from distress by a timely fall in SepteAbhr . 
and did not come within the area of famine operafilons, ^ 
Jhansi proper 1,036 imMb out of a total of 1,366 .obtained- 
khomf crops estimated to be over half the normal, but oply one^ 
third of the total number received the same proportion of rabi. 
It was not however till the beginning of January 190Q . that the 
people were found to be coming to the end of their resoui;ees, and 
on the 10th of that month the tract was formally declared under ^ 
famine. Works both under the civil authorities and under 
control of the Public Works department were then started (?n:; 
tanks and roads, the last of which was not closed till the ISth* 
of September. Poorhouses were also opened and graljpitosw 
relief dispensed at the homes of the people. Early in I ebruary 
pilgrims from the Kumbh mda in Allahabad imported cholera, 
which became epidemic shortly after in the district and was 
responsible for considerable mortality. The number enlarge 
relief works rose to its highest point with 42,917 on April 7th;i 
while gmnll works never attracted more than 1,668 workers. The 
numbers gratuitously relieved rose very greatly during July 
owing to the gradual closure of works and reached a total of 
42,361 on August 11th, after which they declined. The total 
expenditure on this occasion amounted to Es. 3,63,866 for works 
under the Public Works department, while Rs. 2,26,766 were 
spent by the civil authorities. In addition to this Rs. 2,67,367 of 
land revenue duo on account of both kharif and roii instalments 
were remitted, and Rs. 3,14,387 were distributed in taqavi. Tsro 
years later the district was again visited with scaroity, but to 
distress was partial; famine was confined to the Moth ae4 
Garantha tahsils and in the rest of the district only 8carcij|i|y 
was declared. Gratuitous relief commenced in this portion 
the d'lstriot in the middle of December 1907, but nlief wwks wsw 
not opened till January. The former did not dose till to, oiil 
of August 1908, when to recipients wens dtoto^ 



^inonth’s doloi but the latter, which never attracted uumberB 
rwce^ing 4,000, were gradual!)' closed down durifig May and 
; June, tha&^rkers being transferred to small civil works and 
theit dependants being brought on the gratuitous relief lists. 

The - numbers relieved by the civil authorities reached their 
highest total in April with 23,137 persons, including 66 weavers 
f^Mau-ttanipur to whom the bounty of the Government was 
..^xiended. The total expenditure on all forms of relief amounted 
to Bs. ^,83,747, of which the Public Works department accounted 
for Bs, 1,68,874: Rs. 1,60,182 of land revenue were remitted, and 
Bs. 3,04, d45 were distributed in taqavi. The scarcities of 
1906-Q6 and 1907-08 are remarkable for the measures taken 
4odeal with the question of fodder. In the former year the 
scantiness of water and fodder, particularly in Jalaun, is said to 
- have been unprecedented. Not only were the forests of the divi- 
’ tnoiL thrown open to free gra/iing, a concession of which, however, 
comparatively little advantage was taken, but large quantities of 
grass were out and stacked and exported to the distressed parts, 
baled hay being sold in Jhansi at an average of 4 to 5 annas 
per maund, or distributed as iaqavL In 1907-08, the fodder 
famine in the district was much less acute, and the Jhansi district 
•was able to supply about 3,000 tons of bay for despatch to other 
districts, besides amply providing for its own needs, though the 
scantiness of the rainfall had resulted in a considerably restricted 
crop. 

Famines and scarcities due to drought are undoubtedly Othir 
very frequent visitors in Jhansi, but it is not always realised titi. 
how much the district suffers from excessive falls of rain, the 
damage being usually caused not by the total excess but by the 
bad distribution. Since 1860 on as many as fifteen occasions 
the kha/rif crops have been destroyed in various degrees by 
abnormal moisture. The loss is generally accentuated by 
^>either an ensuing blight or rust to the rcAi ; the effects of two 
eoniecutive occurrences of rust in 1894 and 1895 have never 
been forgotten, and have caused a displacement of wheat by 
crops over very large areas. Usually rust, called gi/rwa 
. is brought about by late untimely falls of rain with fog 

;^^ inistim Cto similar occarfons an 
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insect called khapra attacks the gram plants as soon as they 
appear, while kundm, the black blight, destroys juar and bajra 
if saturation in September is abnormal. Frost, called 
though not unknown in Jhansi is more common in Lalitpur, and 
a more frequent though less extensively destructive a calamity 
is hail in the same portion of the district. In 1888 hail damaged 
26 villages in Madaora ; and in 1895 a storm travelled from 
Khiria-chitara in Lalitpur to beyond Daroni in Banpur, killing 
86 head of cattle on its way. In April 1909 a hail storm occurred 
between Talbehat and Bansi by which 400 head of goats, a 
considerable number of cattle and some human beings were killed. 
Incidentally locusts have invaded the district from time to time. 

Records of prices are available from the Mutiny onwards. 
From 1858 to 1860 prices appear to have been moderate, wheat 
selling at Jhansi at 20]^ sere, gram at 26{ sera, and juar at 27} 
sera per rupee, while in Lalitpur they were considerably lower 
again. During the ensuing decade they rose somewhat owing 
doubtless to the famine of 1868-69, and remained on much the 
same scale between 1871 and 1881, wheat then selling at 17*38 
aera, gram at 21*18 sera, juar at 22'55 and a/rhar&i 14’21 am per 
rupee : the advance in the price bf the last named article had been 
very considerable. In fact, >vit!i the exception of the years 1876'^ 
and 1877, prices ruled distinctly high during this period. They 
fell again in R81 and continued low during a period of prosperity, 
but in 1887 in common with the rest of northern India a large 
enhancement of prices took place. Since that year they have 
never regained the position they held prior to it. In the decen- 
nial period >Yhich closed in 1890 the average price of wheat was 
20*88, of gram 25*89, of jvar 26*07 and of arha/r 22*14 we 
for a rupee. For the next five years the price of wheat remained 
practically unchanged, while that of gram, juar and arhar fell 
considerably, only to rise higher than ever during the following 
five years, three of which w*ere years of great scarcity, Disturbed; 
by these calamities the decennial average between 1891 and 1901 
amounts to 13*62 aera for wheat, 17*97 aera for gram, 18‘9ftii 
sera ioT juar and 17*S6 sersfur a/i*har per rupee. For the j 
years from 1901 to 1906 this scalo has little altered ; wheat 
remained at 18*14, while gram and .thanks’ tp the, 
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seasons of 1934 and 1906^ have maintained an average of 18*31 
, and 20*65 sers per rupee. The sadden rise of prices in 1888 
(is, it will remembered, contemporaneous with the opening of . 
the railway^ and it is not improbable that this had some effect 
upon them. 

Between 1853 and 1863 all wages were reckoned to have Waaai. 
advanced 100 per cent, in Jhansi but not to have changed in Lalitpur. 

Skilled labourers, such as carpenters and masons, who before 
the Mutiny were receiving two to three or four annas a day, 
according to class, were ablo in the latter year to command 6 
annas in the villages and between six and eight annas a day in 
the towns; while unskilled labourers, such as hddars, obtained an 
"increase of half an anna on their previous remuneration of two 
annas; The Jhansi rates, however, appear to have been greatly 
affected by the results of the famine, and it is not improbable that 
the enhancement was only a temporary one duo to the laok of 
hands and to the following good seasons during which the lahour- 
ing population wero nob to be diverted from thair agricultural 
pursuits by the ordinary scale of wages. That the rise here 
represented was not permanent is shown by tha rates in vogue 
twenty years later, when carpenters, mochis, darzia and loha/ra 
'obtained on an average five annas per day, and coolies and bhiatia 
two to three annas. Between 1891 and 1896 a rise appears to 
have taken place, the averages increasing to between five and 
eight annas for skilled workmen and three to four annas for 
unskilled labourers. In spite of a temporary decline following 
the famine of 1897 this scale now generally prevails within the 
district, though labourers in the larger centres command generally 
higher rates than those in the country. 

In Jhansi proper besides the ordinary man or maund and Weights 
ser, with its subdivision paaeri or five aera, the chief grain 
measures are the pya, gon and mani Pya is a vessel used for 
Measuring grain. Its capacity varies from place to place, but 
usually seven to eight are included in a maund. The gon is 
i^uivalent to three maunds, but to five and^a half maunds in 
iChtiL t and the mani contains twenty and is also approxi- 
equivident to three maunds. In the Lalitpur subdivision^ 
standards, there is one peculiar measuie 
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of capacity. The smallest subdivision is the pdi, which is 
approximately equal to one pint. Two jwM make one bareya, 
and ten bareya go to one paili. Twenty paili are eqnivalent to 
one mani, which has a capacity of nearly seven bushels ; and one 
mani makes a rMneta. The mani varies in weight according 
to the crop, one mani of kodon or mahwi being equal to about 
three and three-quarter maunds, of barley four and a half, otjuar 
four and three-quarters, of wheat five, of ghi six, and of water 


six and a half. 

The land measures are somewhat involved. The oldest 
institution of the country is the Jettavid hiffhd (derived fiom 
Jatara in Orchha). In early tiraos it was probably only a 
conventional expression indicating an approximate area, but at 
the settlement of 1892 it was accepted for general use as equivalent 
to *373 of an acre. It is also nominally supposed to be a fifth less 
than the Erachhi hlgha, but it is seldom found to bear such a 
proportion in the 'jfHitvodrid^ papers. It is simply used as a 
convenient means of expressing the multiple of the rent rate 
or the nominal area on which it is agreed that rent shall be paid. 
It may be a traditional area known to all and always recorded, or 
it may be that area varied by consent, or a nominal area selected 
for the field by the parties themselves or roughly measured out. 
This vague unit of area is ordinarily spoken of as the village bigha, 
and is still dominant in Mau tahsil and is quoted in Garautha. 
In Moth, Garautha and Jhansi the standard is the Erachhi 
higha. This was recognised by tho Government at the settlement 
of 1866 and it is generally known from this circumstance as the 
settlement higha. Theoretically the Erachhi bighd is *466 of an 
acre, and at this rate a conversion table was supplied to the 
settlement officers, but the reputed Erachhi higha in the village 
varies in extent. These local measurements are vaguely known 
os goanti bighas and are recorded as village bighas. In tracts 
where the kuanbandij bijguna and halgana systems of charging 
rents prevail no unit of measurement is needed or used. The 
pakka higha of Lalitpur is a square of 4,839*6849 yardi or 
nearly one acre, thfi local higha being approxixnateljr foiiri 
sevenths of an acre everywhere except in Madaorf^ whirl t|^ 
pakka ' bi^ is employed. But acres and l^uiidredtht 





aore; usually called decimals/' are now well understood in 
Lalitpur, while in Jhausi proper the conservatism of the people 
has prevented their adoption. 

In the Lalitpur subdivision the Government rupee has been 
for many years the common standard of currency, but in the 
outlying parts of Jhansi proper, and more especially in the Mau 
and Garautha tahsils, the Gajashahi rupee, an Orchha coin, is 
still the ordinary medium of exchange in commercial transactions. 
In Jhausi tahsil and the western part of Moth the Government 
rupee has gained currency, having been introduced, it is said, 
by direct order after the Mutiny. The copper coin in use is 
the Gajashahi pice. The revenue payers at one time underwent 
considerable hardship owing to the fluctuations of value, many of 
the rents in the easterly parts being paid in this coin. Up to the 
year 1891 the rate of exchange between the two coins had 
remained fairly stable at about 116 Gajashahi to 100 Government 
rupees. Shortly afterwards, however, a rapid depreciation of the 
Gajashahi rupee set in and in 1894 the rate of exchange was 
reported as having risen to 138 to 100. A proposal was made in 
that year that rents recorded in Gajashahi rupees should be con- 
verted at the rate of 125 to 100, but this was considered inadequate 
-and the only order passed was that zamindo/ra could have their 
rents recorded in either coinage, apparently at the current rates 
of exchange. In 1898 the exchange was fluctuating between 
138 and 150, but as conversion at 125 produced fair rents Mr. 
Fremantle adopted that ratio in the preparation of his settlement 
statistics. Hitherto no reductions of revenue had been granted 
to the landholders on account of fluctuations in the rate of 
exchange, but in that year the question was raised by the 
collector, and a long discussion ended in the issue of orders that 
from the year 1900 rents hitherto recorded in the patwarU^ papers 
in Gajashahi coinage should be converted at the rate of 150 to 100, 
this higher ratio being adopted because the rate of exchange 
had meanwhile risen considerably over 160. At the present time 
the Gajashahi rupee is still the recognized medium of exchange 
in a considerable part of the district and in the more remote 
Villages a large though decreasing proportion of the Rental it 
^v^^ intbat coinag^^ An improvement has taken place in the 
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rate of exchange, the ratio varying between 138 and 145 to 100 
or occasionally higher according to the demand for Government 
rupees. The fixed rate assumed for conversion has resulted in 
a simplification of the village rent rolls and a considerable saving ‘ 
of trouble to the landholders, tlie stronger of whom ara attempting 
to insist on tenants paying their rents in Government rupees. 

It is hoped that this very desirable tendency to substitute 
King’s coin for Gajashahi rupees will in the future have the 
effect of totally supplanting the latter currency. 

Interest. In large transactions, where landed property forms the 
security, money is seldom advanced at less than 20 per cent., 
but the rate of interest depends on the circumstances of the 
borrower and the nature of the security : if the latter is consi- 
dered good and is immoveable property other than land, 12 to 
15 per cent, is charged. In small transactions, when articles of 
value are given as security, money is advanced up to 76 per 
cent, of the value of the security and interest at the rate of 9 to 
12 per cent, is charged. Petty agricultural loans on personal 
security are made at 25 per cent, with an additional charge of 
one anna or more per rupee. The latter is generally calculated 
by assuming that 16 annas for purposes of repayment are only 
15 annas, the one anna being called dharti or nuksan ek anna. 
Advances on the security of crops are liiade at 26 per cent, or 
sawaij re’Jpayable at harvest time at the prices in vogue at the 
time of lending. Thus if grain is selling at 16 sers per rupee 
when the loan is contracted and at 20 sere when the harvest 
is gathered, 21 sera will be repayable by the borrower. Some- 
times the charges are even more extortionate, and the advance 
is made at 60 instead of 25 per cent., called deorhf and occasionally 
at 76 per cent., when it is called panndnin. 

In addition to the European banking establishments at 
Jhansi, including a branch of the Allahabad Bank, there are a , 
number of native firms in the city, some of whom have business • 
connections in other parts of India. In the district the money- 
leziding business is practically monopolized by the village grain->^ 
dealers and it is in this direction that efforts have been madd to : ' 
extend the benefits of cheaper credit by the institution of vitlage; 
banks. Five rural societies were established in 190tab if aIrtOni, || 
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pargana Mahroni^ Sonrai and Bahadurpur^ pargana Madaora^ 
and Lalitpur and Nunauli, in pargana Lalitpur: the number has 
now increased to six by the opening of another at Kharobra in 
1903. The average amount of money advanced in loans by these 
institutions is Ks. 2^700, the Lalitpur, Nunauli and Mahroni 
hanks having the largest transactions, while those at Kharobra 
and Bahadurpur have not attained as yet a vigorous growth. 

In the earliest days of the British occupation the town of 
Mau-Kanipur was the largest traele emporium in the district. The 
local exports were chiefly al dye, cotton and manufactured cloths 
which Mr. Daniell in 1863 estimated to be worth Ks. 6,80,000 
per annum. Besides this there was a large transit trade in all 
kinds of goods, including iron ore, wood, pulses and ghi, between 
the towms of southern Bundelkhand and Central India on the 
one hand and Haihras, Fatehgarh, Cawupore and Aligarh in the 
Doab, Mirzapur on the Ganges, and Amraoti, Chhatarpur, Indore, 
Bhopal and other places on the other, where the traders of Mau 
had correspondents. The chief imports were rice, sugar, salt, 
piece-goods and tobacco. These articles passed along the road 
past Gursarai to Oral and thence to Kalpi. As regards the 
subdivision there was a little mutual trade with Gwalior and 
Orchha in grain; jXtTi was exported from Pali, and ghi, lao, 
honey, gum, baUie and other forest produce came from the wilder 
tracts. The great inland customs line ran through both portions 
of the district from north to sooth, entering Jhansi just north 
of Erachli and passing a little w^est of New Jhansi, and through 
Lalitpur along the^Saugor road till it left the subdivision a little 
west of Narhat. The great transporting agents in those days 
were the BiCnjaras. The improvement in means of communica- 
tion that foUowed the famine of 1868-69 gradually confined 
through traffic to certain well-defined channels, and in 1880-81 
statistics of road-borne traffic were taken at three posts, namely* 
Moth, Ehailar and Kuretha, on the two main commercial thorough- 
fares of the district, the Cawnpore-Saugor and Mau-Orai roads, 
in connection with the proposed introduction of a railway. The 
total wdght of imports was found on that occasion to be 760|808' 
nifmnds, consisting chiefly of grain, salt, sugar and cotton piece- 
of exports to be 449,862 maunds comprising for 
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the most part raw cotton, pulses and oilseeds. When the 
railway was completed ten years later it attracted to itself the 
bulk of the trade of the district, and Jhansi from its more central 
position and the fact that it was a junction was found to be 
the trade centre of the district. The total weight of rail- 
borne imports in 1891 was 398,516 maunds at Jhansi and 92,142 
maunds at Mau, other stations on the line having but little trafiBc, 
and consisted for the most part of salt, sugar, wheat, stone and 
building materials and tobacco. At the same period the exports 
from Jhansi amounted to 223,069 maunds and from Mau to 
46,209 maunds comprising chiefly oilseeds, raw cotton, grains other 
than wheat and ghi. The statistics of rail -borne trade now 
enable us to form a more complete idea of the volume and 
destination of the district produce. During the five years from 
1903 to 1907 the average exports from Jhansi, Lalitpur, and Mau 
stations have amounted to 814,024 maunds. Raw cotton to the 
extent of 14,071 maunds on the average has found its way from 
Jhansi to Bombay, and oilseeds from all three stations to the 
amount of 158,466 maunds. The trade in gram and pulses has 
averaged 32,438 maunds during the same period, the bulk of 
which is distributed among other stations on the Indian Midland 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula railway ; but considerable 
quantities find their w'’ay to the Pan jab vid Agra junction or 
Madras vid Raichur. Other food grains which are exported in 
large quantities are jm/r and hajra^ whose destination appears 
mainly to be other parts of Bundelkhand, Other articles of 
export of increasing importance are bones, with an averi^e of 
24,649 maunds, and hay and grass to the extent of 33,781 maunds. 
The average imports have during the same period amounted to 
1,435,859 maunds, consisting of wheat, coal, iron and steel, salt, 
sugar, kerosine oil and timber. Refined sugar averaging .29,816 
maunds comes chiefiy from Bombay and unrefined sugar to the 
extent of 84,661 maunds from stations on the Oudh and Bohil- 
khand or Bengal and North-Western railway viA Cawnpore. 
Wheat to the amount of 279,507 maunds is obtained from those/ 
same sources or from the Cawnpore district itself, and an average; 
of 162,993 maunds of salt from the Bajputana-Malwa r^wa^ 
vtd Agra. Kerosine oil arrive from Bombagr or OsJei^ 
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extent of 87,770 maonds annually. The oonolnsion to be derived 
from these returns is that the district is normally in want 
of wheat, salt and cotton manufactured goods and is wholly 
destitute of sugar, while it has a surplus of pulses, ghij grass or 
hay, kimrif food grains and oilse jds. At the same time these 
stations are the collecting centres for considerable tracts of native 
territory, and much of the exported produce comes from those 
places, and much of that imported is destined for distribution 
in the local markets in them. The road-borne traffic passes still 
along the routes from Tehri to Mau or Lalitpiir on the east 
and along the road from Sipri to Jhansi in the north-west, and 
along that from Ghaiideri to Lalitpur in the south-west. 

In early days certain towns in the Jhansi district had a Mannlii 
celebrity for local manufactures. The best known of these were 
the kharua cloth of Mau-Ranipur, the chintz and ehunari of 
Erachh and the stamped cloth of Bararu. The al plant, from 
which a red dye is extracted, was extensively grown in former 
times, and the dye both exported and locally used in the colour- 
ing of rough gdzi cloth. The industry is still important but is 
decaying. The chuMvi of Erachh is a long-cloth, sometimes 
red and sometimes red with yellow and black spots and flowers, 
worn by women as a covering for their head and shoulders, 
ill and indigo dyes are manipulated in different ways, and the 
result is of some artistic merit. Sari and dhoti borders woven 
in silk covered with gold thread, other silk edgings and end- 
pieces, and rKindis of various patterns carried by Banias, are also 
locally made in various villages. The woollen carpets of Jhansi 
wore once famous, and were noticed by Colonel Sleeman in 
1844 5 but the quality now made is very inferior unless great 
care is taken to ensure good work. At Mau ordinary brass 
work is also manufactured. In the Lalitpur subdivision there 
is little to recoi*d. Coarse blankets are woven by Koris in 
Talbehat, at Lalitpur stamped curtains are produced, and in 
Madaora artistic brass and beU metal articles with an ineiped 
pattern ate made. And in Lalitpur itself some business in the 
manufacture of pigskin saddles is carried on by the Indian 
Cb^ians of the American Methodist Mission. Axe heads of a 
J^attem um also stiU manulaotuiodat Talbehat* 
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Wway In recent years the Great Indian Peninsula railway have 
j]iopg. established several large workshops at Jhansi. A small engineer- 
ing workshop under ja European foreman, in which small jobs 
for the Indian Midland section of that railway are carried out, 
employs on an average 50 men, whose wages range from Bs. 50 
for skilled to Bs. 9 for unskilled labour per mensem. The deputy 
locomobive superintendent, with two assistants, has charge of the 
lines from Jhansi to Dehli, Cawnporo, Manikpur and Bina, 
and there are engineering workshops, under the control of a 
works manager, which employ 5 foremen and 2,058 men. Besides 
work connected with locomotives, miscellaneous work is under- 
taken, such as repairs to steam pumps, and other work for the 
various railway departments as well as for other departments of 
the Government service. The average wage in these is Bs. 25 per 
mensem for skilled labour and Bs. 9 for unskilled labour. The * 
carriage and wagon superintendent has under him an assistant, 
who is in charge of the carriage shops and all arrangements 
connected with rolling stock on the sections north of Jhansi,* 
and employs an inspector, several foremen and 1,690 men, paid 
at an average rate of Bs. 20 per month for skilled and Bs. 9 per 
month for unskilled labour. In addition to the building of new 
carriages and wagons ho supervises all repairs to the rolling stock 
on the Itarsi division. The output of these shops is on an 
average 60 new carriages and 120 new wagons a year, besides 
repairs to some 460 carriages and 700 wagons, 
liiwkets. Jhansi city, which is now the largest town, sprang into 
sudden importance with the construction of the railways, but 
before the transfer of that town in 1886 Mau and its coadjutor 
fianipur combined to form the chief mart -in the district. The 
spread of railways is slowly killing the important through 
carrying trade which the two towns once enjoyed. A list of the 
local bazars will be found in an appendix. The district proper 
is not over well supplied with markets : next to Jhansi, Chirgaon 
is probably the most rising mart. Erachli, once a place of some 
importance under the Mughals, now does no trade, and Moth is 
merely an overgrown village. Garautha tahsil suffers more than 
any other part from die want of a market ; Oursaraj has a baaar 
of some lo<^ reputation, but much of die sur]^ graiii 






north-eastern tract is carried over the Dhasan to Rath in Hamir- 
pur/and Garantha is an inconsiderable village. This tract has 
now been opened out, however, by the Mau-Punchh metalled 
^ road which runs through Gursarai, and with this Garautha has 
metalled connectibn. In the subdivision all the pargana head- , 
quarter towns have local bazars. But throughout the district 
those within easy reach of the railway are rising at the expense 
of the others, and the majority of the latter merely serve to 
supply the needs of the surrounding villages. 

A complete list of all the fairs held in the district will be Fain, 
found in the appendix. They are very numerous, but few 
arc of any size or importance and the great majority are local 
. gatherings attended by a few hundred people, held in honour 
of some local deity. Usually they last for one day only, a small 
trade in metal goods, toys and similar articles being done, and 
take place for the most part in April after the mhi harvest is 
over. The largest fair is the Jalbihar mda held at Man in Sep- 
tember, which is attended by some 7,000 persons. It lasts for four 
days, and all the images of the various deities in the temphs at 
Mau are brought down to the banks of the Sukhnai river. The 
former estimated attendance was 50,000 people, and the fair has 
, evidently much declined in importance. Besides the ordinary 
fairs, occasional assemblies take place at which the gatherings 
are much larger. The Jains at Lalitpur celebrate the Rath mela 
from time to time, the rath or sacred chariot being dragged 
over a prescribed route and back to the Chatharpal temple. 

Such a fair was held in 1898 and was attended by some 17,000 
persons, the numbers on the chief day being reckoned to have 
approximated to 100,000. Similar rath melas are hold by the 
Jains from time to time in other places, such as Gadiana, Jakhlon 
and Eelgawan, where this community is numerous. Dhanus^yug 
fairs in honour of Rama having drawn Siva’s bow also occur in 
^ the subdivision. One such was held at Talbehat in January 1899 
and was attended b^ 8,000 people. In Mahroni tahsil a curious 
fair is held at Parol on the fifth day of the dark half of Jwit 
lasting two days. The scene is a temple at a spot called 
Panduan>.at the place where the Jamni river passes through the 
there 4 ure piotores inscribed in the 






cliffs. On the second day the assemblage shifts to a place a 
little to the north of the village, where there is a statne of Janki. 
No fairs except ths Jhuman-rath mela held at Ri^pura in 
pargana TalbeLat require special sanitary or police precautions. 
Gommuiiir The communications throughout both parts of the district 
ostions.. tracts devoid of railways are the north-eastern 

part of Jhansi proper and the south-eastern portion of the sub- 
division. Main metalled roads radiate from Jhansi town in all 
directions, and connect it with all tahsils except Garautha, 
which is unfortunately situated, from the point of view of Jhausij 
owing to the interposition of the fietwa. But even this tract 
finds a more convenient outlet to the south and to the north- 
west, and has been now connected in both directions with the 
railway by a metalled road through Gursarai. Moreover tlie 
portion of the road between Grautha village and Baragaon which 
runs over blacksoil is being metalled as far as Bhasneh. The 
cross-country roads suffer from all the defects common to lines of 
communication in Bundelkhand. Where they run over potM 
soil they are sufficient for all practical purposes, especially if 
raised, but unraised roads in such parts are frequently studded 
with rocks and boulders. Unmetalled roads on black soil become 
impassable during the rains ; and all roads encounter innumerable 
naiae and streams, only a few of which are provided with bridges 
and culverts. For nine months in the year, however, unbridged 
wildB offer no serious obstacle to traffic, and for the same period 
even the larger rivers can generally be easily negotiated. Since 
the British occupation an enormous development has taken place 
in the communications of the district. Before the cession regular 
roads were unknown. Jhansi was first connected by a metalled 
^oad through Jalaun to Cawnpore; this was later continued 
to Saugor, but was not completed till 1878, and the wretched 



state of the roads was responsible in great part for the intensity 
of the scarcity daring the heavy rains of 1869, which imme- 
diately followed the famine. The other chief road, that to Now- 
gong, was not completed till after the Mutiny, Since then greid; 
progress has been made, bat much yet remains to be done, . 

The Indian Midland railway, wMoh had its l»sadqiiai^\^;> 
^ Jbi^si^ wfis oopstrnetsd diirin| the /ewni Iroin to 




Daring the same period the Jhansi-Manikpur section was madoi 
both being opened in the latter year. Attention was dii'ected 
to these works primarily on account of famine, but the extension 
of Jbhe Great Indian Peninsula railway from Itarsi to Cawnpore 
and Agra was an obvious and necessary extension of the means 
of communication between two important towns in Upper 
India and Bombay. The total length of the main line to Cawn- 
pore within the district is 186 miles, including the small distances 
where the line traverses intrusions of native territory . From Jhansi 
junction a branch, which turns north-westwards to Agra, runs 
for a distance of 12 miles though the district, when it passes into 
the Datia state. The Jhansi-Manikpur section runs east from the 
junction station, cutting through abutting portions of Orchha 
state towards its most important station, Mau ; it has a length 
of nearly fifty miles within the district. Both these railways were 
built with state capital, and in 1900 their management was trans- 
ferred to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, who 
now work them as part of their system. 

There are stations on the main line at Dhourra, Jakhlon, 
Jiron, Lalitpur, Delwara, Jakhaura, Bijrotha, Talbehat, Hinota, 
Basai, Babina^ Khajraha and Bijoli to the south, and at 
Mustara, Garhmau, Parichha, Chirgaon, Nandkhas, Moth and 
Punchh on the line to Cawnpore; and at Karari on that 
to Agra. The Manikpur section has seven stations at Orchha, 
Barwa Sagar, Arjar, Teharka, Ranipur Road, Mau-Ranipur and 
Rura. Many of these are unimportant and have no great traffic 
in passengers or goods. There is also a subsidiary station in 
cantonihdnts situated on the latter line for the facilities of 
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troops proceeding to camps-of-exercise. 

A list of all the roads in the district will be found'^^ 
in the appendix. Exclusive of roads within municipal limits 
their total length in 1908 was 1,341 miles, out of which 848 
miles were metalled. Roads are divided into the two main 
heads of provincial and local, the forilner being in charge ^ 
of the Publio Works department and maintained from provincial 
revenues, while the latter are kept up by local funds under the 
control of the district board. Provincial roads, with a total 

Ifwo sections of the Cawnpore*- 





Jhansi-Sangor trunk road, tiie roads from ^ansi to Gwalior 
and to Sipri, 30* and 14 miles respentively in length, and 
several small railway approach roads. The southern section 
of the Saugor road is 66 miles in length and is no longer 
kept up as a metalled road after it leaves the boundaries 
of the district. Among local roads those of the first-class 
which are metalled and wholly or partially bridged and drained 
are maintained by the Public Works department at the cost 
of the district board; the others, which are all unmetalM. 
are entirely in the hands of the latter authority. The chief 
roads in the former class are the Lalitpur-Mahroni and the 
Mahroni-Madaora roads, which are bridged and drained through- 
out; and the .Thansi-Nowgong, Ratausa-Bokhara, and Mau- 
Punchh roads covering 92 miles, which are only partially bridged 
and drained. Others of the same classes are the Mau-Tehri, 
Guttarai-Garautha, Moth-Samthar, Chirgaon-Bhander and the 
Jhansi station roads: their total length is 167} miles. Un- 
metaUed roads belonging to five classes extend over 993 miles. 
Th pan of the second-class, which are partially bridged and drained, 
though unmetalled, are 210 miles in length and include the long 
road from Baragaon to Motikatra, from Mau to GarautM, 
Gursaraito Saiyidnagar and three roads radiating from I-alit- 
pur to Jakhlon, Pali and Gugarwara, as well as many smaller 
roads; they are frequently continuations of roads which have 
been partially metalled. Unmetalled roads of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth-classes, which are in some oases partially bridg^ or 
drained and in others only cleared and not surfaced, randfy in 
all directions, connecting important villages or towns of lesser note 
with the main arteries of communication. They cover 783 
out of which 639 belong to the fifth-class. 

There are dak bungalows at Jhanri and Lalitpur, and in- 
spection houses on provincial roads at . Sesa, Moth, Ohirgaon, 
Baragaon, Jhansi, Babina, Talbehat, Lalitpur, Ban|i, Birdha, 
Gnna, Datia and Gaur^ those at Sesa, Datia and Ganra being 
really in independent territory but regarded as inside the district, 
for purposes of maintenance. On local roads bunga lows undfflf 
» itotn Dstla ststabttt Ms tnehstgs ct tti ciegcf aii. 

r. tpr. D. Stetioma St Jbaesi. 
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the control of the Public Works department lie at Ohughua, Sakrar, 

^angra^ Mau, Ghat Eotra, Rewan, Pandwaha^ Gursarai^ Eraohh, 
£hitwans^ Chhaprat and Mad^ora ; and under the control of the 
district board at Kachneh^ Markuan, Lahehura; Parsa^ Garautha, 
Baidaurc^ Siras-ghat^ Bajghat^ Bant^ Udaipura and Nathikbera. 

Besides these there is a fine mzid bungalow at Barwa Sagar with 
five sets of rooms^ and forest bungalows at Jharar-ghat and 
Deogarh, and during the recent famine small inspection houses 
hcji^e been -erected at Dhamna^ Talanr, Benda Surwai, Sitaura^ 
Dakhnesar^ Kakarwai^ Chhitara^ and Nawada in Jhansi proper^ 
and at Sonjna, Paron and Jakhaura in Lalitpur.* The Irrigation 
department moreover maintains a number of inspection houses 
^for the accomodation of its officers. Those belonging to the 
Betwa canal lie at Dhukwan^ Parichha, Nadsia, Puliaf and 
Khakal, the last being within mat&ea Punchh; and in connec- 
tion with the Tanks division there are l)ungalows at Garbrnalf^ 
Pachwara^ Siaori^Bhasneh and Asta. 

There is an Imperial military cholera encampiug-ground at Bnoamp* 
Jhansi under management of the Public Works department and 
ordinary encamping-grounds under similar control at Barwa 
Sagar^-Sakrar, Bangra^ Mau and Ghat Kotra. Local encamping- 
grounds under the collector's control are situated at Pandwaha; 

Bhasneh and Gursarai. 

In the appendix will be found a list of all the ferries in Ferrisi. 
the district. The provincial road from Jhansi to Lalitpur is pro- 
vided with a causeway at Jharar-ghat, and in consequence of the 
flooding of this up to the month of January, owing to the 
construction of the Dhukwan weir, a ferry with accommoda- 
tion equal to that at Nohat-ghat will be maintained in future 
by the Canal department. The^latter ferry at the point where ‘ 
the Jhansi-Nowgong road crosses the Betwa is the only impor- 
tant ferry in the district, and at this point three boats large 
,^ough to convey artillery across the river, together with a 
smaQ boat for passengers, are regularly maintained. There is 

* Of these those at Paeon, tojna, Benda Sarwai, Jakhaura and Kakarwai 
lavs hsstt sinojB made over to the Forest departmant. 

t XhisBm Mffiy in native territory hut is part of the oanal equipment 
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bUbo a caiiSeway it Bajghat the Ct^nderi roi^. Th^ only 
ferry managed by the Public Works department lies twenty 
miles beyond the district^ where t^e Jhansi-Gwalior road crosses 
, the Sindh river. The majority of the ferries are over the Betwa 
river at various points along its course both in Jhansi and 
Lalitpur^ and^ with the exception of those at Baminagar and' 
Barehta, the former on the Chirgaon-Gursarai and the latter on 
the Jhansi-Garautha road^ bring in a very small income. On the 
Dhasan the only ferries maintained by the Government are those 
at Lahchura<ghat on the road from Mau to Panwari in Hamirpuri 
and at Pindar Ghat in the south-east of Lalitpur. There are a 
few private ferries which are managed by landholders but are 
of no importance. 

Excluding the smaller bridges thrown across minor lines of 
drainage, which are most frequently met with on the Jhansi- 
ITowgong road, the only permanent bridges over the larger rivers 
belong to the railways. The largest of these is that on the Jhansi- 
Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula railway near 
Orchha, opened to trai&c on June 5th, 1889. It consists of 18 
spans 150 feet long, and 1 span of 60 feet, the total length 
being 2,166 feet, and was erected at a cost of Rs. 13,93,720. 
That over the same river near Basal on the Itarsi-Cawnpore^ 
section has a total length of 1,446 feet and comprises nine spans 
each covering 150 feet. It was opened to trafiSc on January Ist 
1889 and was constructed at a total cost of Rs. 7,64,672, the 
abutments being built for a doable Hue. In addition to these 
the smaller bridges over the Dhasan and Narain rivers deserve 
mention. The former consists of 13 spans of 100 feet each, 
and the latter, which lies in the extreme south of Lalitpur, of 4 
spans of 150 feet. 



CHAPTER IIL 


The People. 

The first census taken in the district was that of 1865. This^ 
like the succeeding censuses till 1891, was taken separately for 
Jhansi and Lalitpur. The population enumerated for the former 
tract amounted to 357,442 persons, exclusive of the military popu- 
lation of 4,995. The total area of this part of the district, which 
was then somewhat differently constituted, was returned as 1,608 
square miles, the average density being 222 persons to the square 
mile and ranging from 261 in Man to 187 in Garautha-Ci^m- 
Gursarai. In Lalitpur on the same occasion the total population 
was returned at 248,146 persons, excluding 552 in military 
employ. The total density on the area of 1,947 square miles, 
which has never been changed, was only 127 persons per square 
mile, a very much lower figure than even that of Jhansi proper. 
None of the parganas could be said to be thickly populated, the 
density only rising to 150 in Bansi and falling as low as 76 in 
Balabehat. 

The following enumeration taken in 1872, which was much 
more accurate than its predecessor, gave the population of Jhansi 
as 317,826 and that of Lalitpur as 212,661, a grand total of 530,487 
persons. Parganas Jhansi and Moth however had meanwhile 
lost 43 square miles of territory. These figures at once reveal a 
very large decrease which must be assigned to the calamities of 
1868 and 1869, when many people either died or emigrated. 
The density had now fallen to 203 in Jhansi and 109 in 
^litpnr, both portions of the district having suffered equally 
^ieverely ; but in the subdivision pargana Bansi lost its pre« 
eminence and Lalitpur pargana emerged with the highest density 
of only 128 persons to the square mile. 

The first of the regular decennial enumerations took pl^e 
nine years later in 1881, the constitution of the district being the 
«(Mtte ^ in 1872. The j^fiod had been generally free from calamitjy 
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and the prosperity was reflected in the number of the population: 
this had risen to 333^227 for Jhaiisi proper and 249^088 in ^ 
Lalitpur. The density per square mile was now returned at 212 
persons in the former and 128 in the latter portion of the district—- 
a notable increase which was equally distributed over all tahsils. 

Before the following decade had come to an end Jhansi 
proper had again undergone changes in its boundaries, but these 
had on this occasion resulted in an increase which raised the total 
area to 1,640 square miles. The accretion of territory included the 
city of Jhansi, the population of which made a substantial 
difference to the returns. Swollen by the number of urban 
inhabitants the people numbered 409,459 souls, giving a density 
of 249 persons to the square mile. If the population of the trans- : 
ferred villages, amounting to 42,638 persons, be excluded from the ! 
returns of 1891, the inhabitants of the entire district^ as it stood 
at the census of 1881, are found to number 366,821 persons, 
showing a rise of 10 per cent, on the figures of 1881 and giving a 
density of 234 persons per square mile. The population of 
Lalitpur, of which the area had remained unchanged, amounted 
on the same occasion to 274,200, showing a similar percentage 
of increase and a density of 141 persons per square mile. 

The last census was taken in 1901, and it was then ascer-*^ v 
tained that there had been again a substantial decrease, as the 
accumulated calamities of the years from 1894 to 1897 and the 
partial drought of 1900 had again exercised an adverse effect. The 
total number of inhabitants was 616,759, giving a density of 170 
persons to the square mile or 159 excluding the city population. 

Of the whole number 248,489 belonged to the Lalitpur sub- 
division, and while the density in Jhansi rises to 219 in Lalitpur 
it only reaches 128, pargana Madaora, comprising the southern 
portion of Mahroni tahsil, only possessing 92 persons to the 
square mile. The total area of the district, however, includes 
over 190 square miles of reserved forest, and if these are 
excluded the density over the whole district improves to 179 ' 
persons per square mile. The urban population numbered 
98,737 or 16*08 per cent, of the total population, a proportion 
which, though not in itself high, considerably exceeds that of 
other Bundelkhand districts. 
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In 1866 there were only 6 places in the district which had 
over 6,000 inhabitants. These were Bhander, Barwa Sagar, lages. 
I Gursarai, Ranipur, Mau and Lalitpur, out of which Mau alone 
•exceeded 10,000. This number bad not altered in 1872, but in 
1881 it was increased by the addition of Talbehat, the population 
of which had risen to 6,293. At the same period the district 
contained 1,295 towns and villages, of which 1,184 contained less 
than 1,000 inhabitants, while 89 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 
and 15 between 2,000 and 5,000 persons apiece. Ten years later 
there were 1,347 towns and villages, of which 1,211 had populations 
of less than 1,000, while 113 others had from 1,000 to 2,000, and 
17 more between 2,000 and 5,000. The remainder included, the 
|municipality and cantonment of Jhansi, now for the first time 
Comprised within the district, the combined union of Mau-Ranipur, 
Barwa Sagar, Gursarai, Lalitpur and Talbohat. At the last census 
the total had decreased by seven : 1,260 villages contained under 
1,000 persons, 69 others under 2,000 and 16 under 6,000. The re- 
maining six were the same as before, with the exception of Gursarai 
and Bhander, the municipality and cantonment of Jhansi ranking 
as separate units. The largest number of big townships is to be 
found in Mau and Lalitpur, but throughout the subdivision the 
number of those with less than 200 inhabitants greatly exceeds that 
>^n Jhansi proper. This is due to a greater dispersion of the popu- 
lation in small settlements in the red soil tract, whereas in the 
black soil areas it is concentrated in large sites. In the black soil 
tracts of the district the villages frequently lie perched on a fort-like 
hillock which stands out above the surrounding country ; elevated 
positions are, however, commonly chosen for the village site 
throughout the district. To the north the houses are usually built 
of mud and roofed with small fire-burnt tiles, thatch being rarely 
seen : but in the neighbourhood of hills the habitations are 
commonly built of unhewn stones cemented with mud. The 
^general appearance differs greatly from that of the villages in 
the Doab. In the cities the more substantial edifices are built of 
locally-made bricks, and slabs of stone provide lintels and door- 
posts. The entire district is studded with brick or mud forts and 
the ruins of more imposing stone strongholds erected by Bundela 
wd other Rajput chieftains in past times. 
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{The district used at one time to be considerably affected by 
migration, the people moving away in times of scarcity to 
Malwa and Gujerat where famines were thought to be unknown. 
This is not so much the case now, but there are still occasional 
movements of populations and from the contiguous native states. 
At the last census 83*69 per cent, of the people enumerated were 
born ill the district, 12*90 per cent, in adjacent tracts and 3*41 per 
cent, in more distant parts. Thus the proportion of immigrants 
was 16*3 per cent., nine-tenths of these being inhabitants of 
Central India and for the most part women. The figure is a 
high one but is easily intelligible, considering the closeconnec- 
tion the district and its inhabitants have always had with the 
bordering native states. This addition to the population is not 
counteracted by emigration to any great extent, for of all those 
who in 1901 gave Jhansi as their birthplace 93*96 were enumerated 
in the district, 3*54 per cent, were found within the limits of the 
United Provinces, the majority being in Hamirpur, Jalaun, Cawn-' 
pore and Agra, and only 2*50 per cent, in other provinces of India. 

The proportion of the sexes among the population has shown 
curious fluctuations. In 1865 there were 90*2 females to every 
hundred males in the district. In 1872 this proportion fell slightly 
to just under 90, but rose in the following decade to 92*4. In 189P 
there was again a decrease, the proportion falling to 92*1. At the 
last census it had risen to 95*7— a high figure. Among the low 
castes, such as Basors, Bhangis, Chamars and Khangars, females 
generally exceed males, while among the higher classes of the popu- 
lation, such as Brahmans, Kayasths and Rajputs, the tendency is in 
the opposite direction. There are however exceptions, as for example 
Gadarias, Kachhis and Lodhis, among whom males exceed females 
appreciably. The proportion of the sexes among Rajputs in the dis- 
trict is very evenly divided, but in the case of certain clans there are 
curious discrepancies, maids exceeding females or v ice uem accord- 
ing to no fixed rules. Among Musalmans the case is similar. S 

Of the total population at last census 571,684 or 92*7 per 
cent, were Hindus, 30,899 or 5*0 per cent. Musalmans, 10,760 or 
1*7 per cent Jains, 3,064 Christians, 177 Parsia, 81 Aryas and 16 
Buddhists. The proportion of Hindus is well up to the averagci 
of Bundelkhand, where Musfdmans have nevdr been nummui^v 



On the other hand the latter have steadily increased not only in 
numbers; but in the ratio they bear to the total population : in 
1881 they formed 3*3 per cent, and in 1891 4*2 per cent. This 
phenomenon, which is common to many districts of the provinces, 
may probably be ascribed in part to their greater longevity and to 
the fact that the Musalman community is generally resident in the 
larger towns, where it does not include so large a proportion of 
the very poor as the Hindu community, and also to the increased 
immigration of those who are engaged in domestic and clerical ^ 
duties. luLalitpur Musalmans hold a very subordinate position 
and form an insignificant portion of the population : for the most 
part they are Government or private servants. 

The earliest Christian mission in the district was opened at Christian# 
Jhansi by the Church Missionary Society in 1858: it has two 
branches, one at Lalitpur and one at Mau-Ranipur. In 1886 the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America opened 
a station at Jhansi, and in the same year the American Reformed 
Episcopal Mission started a branch at Lalitpur. Recently the 
Society for the [Propagation of the Gospel has appointed 
a native preacher to undertake missionary work in the city of 
Jhansi. In addition to the ordinary evangelical, medical and 
educational work usually undertaken by such bodies, the Lalitpur 
missions maintain a large orphanage at that place where the 
inmates, consisting for the most part of children rescued from 
starvation during the famines of the last decade, are taught trades 
and handicrafts. To the endeavours of these various missionary 
bodies must be ascribed the noteable progress of Christianity in 
the district. At the census of 1881 there were only 40 native 
Christians: by 1891 the number had risen to 161. At the most 
recent census there were found to be 777 native Christians, of 
whom 355 belonged to the Anglican communion, 267 were 
Roman Catholics, 29 were Presbyterians and 13 Methodists, while 
j in the case of 96 persons no denomination was specified. The rest 
of the Christian population, numbering in all 2,287 persons, were 
composed of the troops in garrison and the civil and military resL 
dents. Besides several mission buildings there is a church defea- 
ted to Sti. Martin and situated in the south-west of cantonments, at 
Jhansii where a chaplain appointed by the Government holds 
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regular service ; there are also a Romau Catholic church and a 
Wesleyan chapel; and at Lalitpur there is a small church 
dedicated to St. John in the Wilderness. 

^ As in other districts of Bundelkhand the Aryas are few and 
unimportant, and have somewhat decreased in numbers since 1891. 
The Sikhs are for the most part in Government service as police 
constables or sepoys, and the Parsis arc immigrant shopkeepers, 
traders and railway servants. The Jains on the other hand are 
more numerous than in any other district of the United Provinces 
except Meerut and Agra. Of tho total number enumerated 
the vast majority are found in the Lalitpur subdivision. Tradi- 
tion traces the origin of their influence to Parasah and the two 
brothers Deopat and Kheopat, who are said to have been very 
wealthy and to have built many temples at Deogarh and other 
places. They and their caste-fellows advanced money to the 
Rajput chiefs and now practically monopolize the money-lending 
business of the subdivision. Besides tho more famous shrines 
of upper India which theyf requent, the Jains make pilgrimages to 
four places in Lalitpur, namely Pawa in Talbehat, Deogarh in 
Balabehat, Siron Kalan in Bansi and tho Chatharpal temple in 
Lalitpur town, and they also visit Papora in Orchha state, 
Chandori, Thaban and Maksi in Gwalior, Sonagir in Datia and 
Seiipa in Bijawar in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The great majority of the Hindu inhabitants belong to no 
particular religious sect. Of the total number 14-7 per cent, were 
returned in 1001 as monotheists, 4*2 per cent, as Vaishnavites of 
various kinds, less than 1 per cent, as 8aivites, 1,494 as worship- 
pers of tho Panchon Pir and the rest, with the exception of 208 
Radhaswamis, w’ere accredited to no special form of Hinduism. 
Of tho Vaishuavite sects the strongest is tho Ramanandi, which 
comprises five-sixths of the total number recorded as worshippers 
of Vishnu, and of the remainder Kabirpanthis comprised more 
than one half. Tho great majority of the Saivites are Lingaits, 
the remainder being almost entirely Pasupats. Generally the 
older forms of W'orship are observed and in this, as in other 
respects, tho rural population is little addicted to change. 

According to the statistics of last census the Hindu popula- 
tion of the district oonsisted of representatives of no less thou 



74 different castes, while in the case of 132 persons no caste 
was specified. Only a few of these, however, are of any great 
importance. There arc four castes with over 50,000 members 
apiece, together accounting for 42*67 per cent, of the Hindu 
inhabitants; throe others occur in numbers exceeding 20,000, 
forming 18*99 per cent., and seven more are n presonted by over 
10,000 souls, making an additional 18*93 per cent. The remain- 
der, 19*41 per cent, in all, comprises persons belonging to a 
great variety of castes, of which some deserve special raontion as • 
being either peculiar to this district or else occuring in unusually 
large numbers, while the rest are common to most parts of the 
United Provinces and call for no remark. 

First in point of numbers come Chamars, of whom there are Ohumari, 
76,498 representatives or 13*38 per cent, of the Hindu popula- 
tion. They are well distributed throughout all tahsils, being 
most numerous in Mau and Mahroni; they arc fewest in Jhansi 
and Garautha, whore they are outnural)ered though not to any 
important extent by Prahmans. In Moth talisil they take also 
a second place behind Lodhis. As usual they form the major 
portion of the labouring population, both in agriculture and 
general occupations, and cultivate large areas in gonorally small 
holdings for which they pay high routs. 

In the second place come Kachhis, numbering 57,900 persons Kaohhis. 
or 10*13 per cent, of the Hindus. They are loss evenly distributed 
than Chamars, being most numerous in Mahroni, Mau and Jhansi, 
and fewest in Garautha and Lalitpur. They are market gardeners 
and cultivators of a high order, and the tahsils where they are found 
in greatest numbers are those in which irrigation is most easily 
procurable and conditions most suitable for intensive husbandry. 

The proximity of large markets for their products at Jhansi and 
Man-Kaniptir also encourages their presence in the neighbourhood 
of those towns. 

I Third on the list come Brahmans with 57,742 persons, or 
10*10 per cent, of the Hindu population. They hold a strong 
position in all tahsils, being the most numerous caste in Jhansi 
and Garautha, but they are less important in the subdivi- 
sion, especially in Mahroni. Their numbers include Dakshini 
Pandits and Marwari Brahmans, who settled in the district 
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daring the period of independent Maratha role, but the latter 
do not form a large proportion. Over two-thirds of the total 
number are Jijhotias^ Kanaujias and Saiiadhs forming the greater 
part of the remainder. Gaurs and Sarwarias also occur. 
According to the local tradition the Jijhotias took their name 
from Jajhar Siiigh^ a celebrated Raja of Hamirpur ; but the 
name is almost certainly derived from the kingdom of Jajhoti, 
of which Khujarahu was the capital and which in the 10th 
century was ruled over by a Brahman king. One tradition gives 
this king the name of Raja Jujanat, and states that he sent for 
18 Brahmans from Kanauj and settled them in his dominions, 
whence they took their name. Other elans attribute their settle- 
ment to Ram Chandra, and it is probable that many cams in the 
train of Rajput immigrants. Both as landholders and as cultiva' 
tors they are prominent members of the community , and hold in the 
former capacity 22*30 per cent, of the total area of the district. 

Ah\r ». The fourth place is taken by Ahirs who, with their kindred 

clans of Goshi, Gwala, Barar and Kanchedia, number 51,767 or 
9*06 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are most numerous 
in Garautha, Lalitpur and Jhansi tahsils. They claim Muttra 
as the cradle of their race, and say that in the time of Krishna 
they were the village Banias of Brindaban; that those who had 
over 1,000 head of cattle were known as Nandbans, and thoiSe 
with less were called Gwalabans : and the former look down 
upon the latter. They connect their name Ahir with ahi, 
which means a snake, and say they had an ancestor called Hir 
who cherished snakes and fed»them with milk. They are divided 
into several subdivisions, but the date *of their advent into the 
district is unknown. As landholders they own 9*16 per cent, 
of the entire district and are found in greatest numbers in 
the broken riverine villages, where they combine with agricultural 
pursuits the breeding of cattle and the manufacture of ghi. 
As cultivators they are slovenly, and in spite of the additional 
wealth obtained fi^pm their professional occupation they have 
steadily lost ground as landholders. 

Qidttiiii <^kin to Ahirs are Gadariyas and Gujars, the former num- 
bering 19,802 or 8*46 per cent, and the latter only 1,147 or 
*22 per cent, of the Hindu inhabitants* Gadariyas are found 
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* in largest numbers in Jhansi and in the same localities as the 
Ahirs, but they are generally wjU distributed through all 
tahsils. As landholders they own an insiguifioaut portion of the 
land and they are not^extensive cultivators, their chief occupation 
being the rearing and tending of sheep, from the Hindi equiva- 
lent of which, gdravy they derive their name. Gujars are not 
important as regards number, and two-thirds of them reside in 
tahsil Jhansi. Formerly they were more numerous, but the 
majority belonged to villages in the Bhander pargana which 
have been transferred to (jfwalior. In that state and in 
Samthar and Datia, as well as in the western tract of Jalaun, 
they form an important part of the population. They are 
cultivators and shepherds by occupation, but addicted to 
. crimes of violence and unruly. Their origin has been a matter 
of much speculation ; and they themselves say they are descended 
from Rajputs who migrated from the west to Datia seven 
hundred years ago, and that when their numbers increased they 
took to agricultural pursuits. 

Lodhis occupy the fifth place among the Hindu castes with a 
total number of 47,081, or 8*24 per cent of the Hindu population. 
Here as elsewhere a vague tradition connects them with Ludhiana 
in the Punjab, but their origin is most uncertain. According to 
their own report they immigrated into the district from Narwar 
in Gwalior. Some are the same as and some are distinct from 
the Maha-Lodhis of Hamirpur, the majority of them being 
Jariya Lodhis. There is also a vague ^ idea that they are 
connected in some way with Kurmis, whom they rival if not 
surpass in agricultural skill. They are probably on the whole 
the finest cultivators in the district and are most numerous in 
the Moth tahsil, but they form a substantial portion also of 
the Hindu inhabitants in Jhansi tahsil and both tahsils of 
Lalitpur. In the latter tract, especially in the Madaora pargana, 
another class of Lodhis is met with who call themselves Rajputs. 
They are found in large numbers in the Central Provinces where 
the Baja of Hathri, their present chief, resides, and affect the 
manners and customs of Rajputs. The present head of the 
Matholia subclan, Umrao Singh,* who styles himself Diwan, 
* He liaa nosntly died and bisn suoeeoM by his Mill Mttainju. 
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received the village of Jalandhar iu jagir, together with some * 
other perquisites for services at the Mutiny. As landlords the 
Lodhis own 9* 03 per cent, of the total area, equally distributed 
over both parts of the district. 

llajputsare only sixth on the list of the Hindu inhabitants in 
Jhansi, their numbers being 34,838 or 6*09 per cent. The propor- 
tion is a low one for a tract of country which has always been 
intimately associated with and regarded as the peculiar possession 
of Kajput clans. All the main subdivisions of this caste are repre- 
sented in the district, but many of them contain very insignifi- 
cant numbers and the numbers of only one exceed 5,000 persons. 

As might be expected, the most numerous and most 
important clan with the best known traditions of former great- 
ness is the JJundela. They number 6,231 persons or 17*94 per 
cent, of the entire llajput community, and of this amount 4,784 
or over two-thirds are to be found iu the Lalitpur subdivision. 
The account of their origin and rise to power in the tract which 
has since borne their name belongs more properly to the history 
of the district, and it is sufficient here to say that their advent 
in Jhansi may be approximately dated at the commencement 
of the 13th century. They are generally held to be spurious 
Bajputs of the Gaharwar clan, and all those in the district are 
descended from one or other of the sons of Rudr Pratap, the 
founder of Orchha. They have always held a predominant 
position as landlords, especially in Lalitpur, and are universally 
respected by the people. A genealogical tree showing the rela- 
tionship among the various branches of the cla^ settled in the 
district will be found in the appendix. 

Closely connected with the Bundelas are the Dhunderas and 
Fanwars. These throe intermarry with one another and are all 
closely related, but no very clear traditions are assigned to them. 
The former, whose numbers were not separately recorded at the 
census, allege that they settled near Jhansi some 800 years ago and 
that they are descendants of one Dhandhu, an officer in the army 
of Prithviraj. In this respect they resemble the Mauhars and 
Bagris in the Banda district, who have a similar story of their 
settlement round Mataundh. They are few in number in the 
district as now conitituted, as their chief seat was in a olwter of 
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villages west of tho Pahuj riv or whieh wore h anded over to Gwalior 
in 1861. It is related that the famous Sohanpal lluudela, son of 
Arjanpal, married a daughter of a Dhuiidora of Gaueshkhora.'** 

The Panwars on the other hand number 2,876, over two^thirds of 
the number again being found in the suklivision. With regard to 
them the story is told that a Pan war Rajput named Panpal, 
of Karahra,f offered Sohanpal assistance against Naga, the 
Khangar Raja of Kurar. With his help tho Bundola ehieftain 
obtained possession of that fort and rose to greatness, lie gave his 
daughter in marriage to^ Penpal and as a dowry a village named 
ltaura,{ while to his younger brother Day apal ho gave ajagir worth 
one lakh of rupees. One Mukatraan Chaulian, who was a descend- 
ant of Dhandera Deva, which probal)ly means that he was a 
Dhundcra on his mother’s side, without actively helping Sohanpal 
had remained neutral in the quarrel between that chief and the 
Khangar Raja. To him and to Pan pal Sohanpal is alleged to 
have said : As no Kshattri in the time of ray distress gave mo help 
except you, no other save yourselves shall marry into my family.” 

More numerous than the Pauwars are the Parihars, who Parilmrs, 
number 3,6l7 persons. They are few and unimportant in tho 
subdivision and are found for the most part in Mau and Garautha 
and to a much smaller extent in Jhansi tahsil. I'lie head of tho 
family resides in the Jigni state in the north-west corner of 
tahsil Rath in Hamirpur, and claims descent from Raja Nahar 
Rao,who originally come from Mount Abu and settled there. Of 
the three sons of Nahar Rao one received 12 villages on the 
Jhansi side of tho Dhasan and another 12 villages on tho Ilamir- 
pur side, while tho third received the single village of Diimrai in 
the former direction. Tradition interposes a Parihar dynasty before 
the Chandels at Mahoba, and a Parihar is said to have been the state 
kamdar of the last Chandel king, Parmal. They still retain tradi- 
tions of former greatness and doubtless ruled an extensive tract, 
which probably covered the northern portion of the Jhansi district 
and extended over Jalaun and parts of Gwalior to the west. 

Next.in point of number are the Gaurs with 1,220 represent- Osnn, 
atives, to which must be added 17 Chamar Gaurs. They are late 

* Xn Qwalior, 16 milM west of Jhansi. | f In Gwalior, 37 m les west of Jhansi. 

} In SahsU Jhansi, 18 qf Jhansi, 
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immigrants and say they came from Indurkhi less than 400 years 
ago. They probably form part of the contingent that came west 
with Hamir Deo Karchuli^ the reputed founder of Hamirpur, and 
so are related to those of the same tribe in the districts further 
"east. They are found in almost equal numbers in every tahsil 
exc^t Mahroni and Moth^ but are actually most numerous in 
Mau. 

Bais Rajputs niimljer l,/>82 and claim to be of the Tilok- 
chandi division^ from Daundia Khera in Oudh. Chauhans with 
1^211 representatives^ to which may be added 420 Bhadaurias^ are 
found equally in all tahsils but Moth. Kachhwahas^ with 1,041, 
Janwars with 869 and Sengars w'ith 854 members apiece, but with 
no traditions of their origin, are most numerous in Mau, a tahsil 
which contains more Rajputs among its inhabitants than any 
other. The first and last of these are probably later immigrants 
from the not far distant tracts in Gwalior and Jalaun, where their 
largest settlements are to be found, the former round Kachhwaha- 
garh, and the latter in the neighbourhood of their Raja’s home at 
Jagamanpur. Of other Rajput clans Rathors reside in northern 
Jhansi and in Moth tahsils, and again in both tahsils of 
Lalitpur, but are scarce east of the Betwa in Jhansi proper; 
while there are 509 Dikhits, of whom 439 are confined to 
Garautha. Besides these there are 16,039 representatives be« 
longing to miscellaneous clans scattered in small numbers over 
the district. Only 396 Chandels remain, of whom 226 belong to 
Lalitpur. 

The seventh place in point of numbers is taken by Eoris with 
26,630 representatives, forming 4'66 per cent, of the Hindu popu- 
lation. They exist in largest numbers in Mau tahsil, are numer- 
ous also in Jhansi, Garautha and Lalitpur, but are very few in 
Mahroni. They often call themselves Bangars, really a suboasteof 
Eoris, and closely allied to them are Eushtas, of whom there are 
906 representatives in Jhansi tahsil. The Eoris trace their orgin to ' 
Bsnares, whence they emigrated some 760 years ago, and live for 
the most part in Jhansi, Mau, Erachh, Gursarai and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bhander. These places were noted for the mann- 
fEbCture of cloth in olden days and the trade is still to a certain 
oztent oarrisd on. ^ Eushtas^ who oonfioe Qiomselves to tho 
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tnauuf actjire of silk goods only ^ say they emigrated fro m Chanderi^ 
approximately 100 years later than the Koris. Chanderi is still 
famous for its silk-made goods and muslins. 

This caste numbers 9,077 members and is scattered through- KhAngars, 
out the district. It is chietly interesting on account of a tradition 
that it once ruled Jhansi, as well as parts of Hamirpur. > The 
headquarters of the clan were at fort Kurar now actually situated 
inOrchha territory, and the Khaiigar Rajas who ostablished their 
rule after the break-up of the Ohandel kingdom called tlumselvos 
Rajputs. At the present day they rank among the lowest of the 
population, and are enlisted largely as chavMifhira. In this 
respect they hold a similar position to the Arakhs of Banda 
and the Pasis of Oudli, with the former of whom they inter- 
marry and with whom they appear to be otherwise closely 
related. 

Only 63 Gonds, all males, were recorded at the census of 
1901 and they were in the Jhansi tahsil. But there has almost 
certainly been a mistake in classification, for 625 members 
of this caste were recorded in Lalitpnr alone in 1891. They 
are practically confined to the four villages of Baiidgawan, Papra, 

Gonthra and Lakhanjhir in the south-east of pargana Madaora, 
but are numerous in the Central Provinces. They call them- 
selves Raj Goods, and are without doubt remnants of the tribe 
thttt once held sway in the extensive tract of country on either side of 
the Nerbada known as Gondwana. They are easily distinguish- 
able by their flat features, dark complexions and generally wild 
appearance. Closely associated with them are the Saherias, 
also termed Sour or Rawat. These number 7,487 and are 
practically confined to the subdivision. The Saherias aro 
lower in the scale of humanity than Gonds : they are wood- 
meii pure and simple, the jungle is their home and provides 
them directly or indirectly with their means of subsistence. 

They eke out a precarious existence by a little dhaiya cultivation. 

This consists in cutting down and burning the jungle <Tver 
a suitable area in the hot weather: on this area jua/r, or 
some inferior millet, is sown at the break of the rains. The 
fertilisation afforded by. the ashes of consumed jungle growths 
lasts rarely for more tium two jem, wi this wnstefui system 
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of agri(>ulturo has now boon prohibited in the Government 
forests. 

Of other Hindu tribes whose existence is important or peculiar 
to the district mention may be made of the Kurmis : they number 
18,239 persons or 3*19 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are 
very evenly distributed throughout the district and the bulk 
belong to no particular well-known subclan. As cultivators they 
are among the best, and as landholders possess G‘o0 of the total 
area of the district, the greater part of this being in Jhansi proper. 
An agricultural caste, which is practically peculiar to the district, is 
that of Dangis, numbering 1,382 members. Five-sixths of those 
are found in tahsil Moth to the north of the district, and they 
profess to bo descended from Raja Dang, a Raghubansi Rajput, 
and to be immigrants from Narwar. There is some reason to 
connect them with Gonds and similar races of the Central India 
plateau. The Rasors number 8,837 and are also known as Barars 
and Dhanuks, though of the latter 785 are separately enumerated. 
The name of tho tribe seems to mean worker in the bamboo ** 
and to bo the same as Bansphor. They have no tradition of their 
origin : they take in part the place of Bhangis and are generally 
regarded as a subcaste of Dorns. The Sejwaris who arc found 
nowhere else in the united Provinces, are generally servants of 
the Bundelas. They are peculiar to Lalitpur and only number 
138. The story told of their origin is that when Maharaja Debi 
Singh of Chanderi went to attack Maler Kotla he brought from 
there four boys, one of whom he appointed to arrange his bed 
{8ej), whence their name. 

The total Musalman population in 1901 numbered 80,899 
persons. It comprised representatives of 35 different castes 
but the majority of these included insignificant numbers, and 
in the case of 64 persons no caste ^vas specified. Of the whole 
number 30,232, or 97*8 per cent., were returned as Sunnis and 
686 or 2*2 per cent, as Shias : there were 53 Lalbegis, all femiJdlji;^ 
7 Wahabis and 21 males of unspecified sect. Musalmans forndr 
a very small proportion of the population and no town in A0 
district is marked by prominent mosques or places of worship. 
Neither as landholders nor as oultivalors are they important, 
and they are for the most part congregated in the larger towna 
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of which Jhaufii^ Mau and Lalitpur are the chief. The majority 
are Sheikhs, who amount to 18,175 in number or 42*64 of the 
whole Musalman population. Sheikhs are followed by Pathans 
with 6,268 representatives, forming 20 per cent, of the total ; and 
these in turn by Behnas with 4,521) and Saiyids with 2,494 repre- 
sentatives. All these exist in largest numbers in Jhansi tahsil, 
with the exception of Behnas or cotton carders, who are numeri- 
cally strongest in Mau-Hanipur. There are 1,162 Bhangis 
professing the faith of Islam, 555 Kunjras and 506 Nats. 
Mughals only number 354 and there is a noticeable absence of 
Muhammadan Bajputs, of whom there are but 243. Qassabs, 

Bhistis and Julahas call for no further mention. 

The majority of the people are dependent on agriculture Oooupa- 
for their subsistence. Tlie returns of the last census show that 
56*5 per cent, of the population were agriculturists whether 
as landlords, tenants, field lal)ourors, farm servants or agents 
and growers of special products. To those may be added 18,341 
persons engaged in the provision and care of animals, making 
the total of those who support themselves by agriculture 
or allied occupations, 59*5 per cent. The number appears 
to have increased. In 1865, when however the district was 
somewhat differently constituted, 52*2 per cent, of the population 
were returned as engaged in pasture and agriculture. In 1891, 
when the district had assumed its present proportions, the percent- 
age had risen to 56*6 per cent. The industrial population 
amounted to 19*2 per cent., a high proportion : this class includes 
all those engaged in the preparation and supply of material sub- 
stances, of which articles of food and drink accounted for nearly 
one-third, and textile fabrics and cognate trades over one-fourth. 

General labour other than agricultural made up 8*15 per cent. ' 
and personal and domestic service 7*6 per cent. Next came 
commerce, transport and storage with 2*6 per cent., tiie commercial 
p^ulation proper being only *8 per cent.; those engaged in 
^ministrations whether civil or military, 1*9 per cent., those 
^dependent of any occupation, 1*6 per cent., and lastly the 
professional population, 1*4 per cent. 

The district contains one well-known criminal tribe. The Orimiasl 
Sanorias or Uthaigiris of Lalitpur are chiefly found in the viUages 
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of Bir and Sunwaho, but exist iu far greater numbers in the 
adjoining portions of the Orchha state, this tract together with 
two 6e]>arate villages situated far away in Datia forming their 
Baragaon or circle of 12 villages. According to one account 
these villages were granted to a Sanoria Brahman by one of the 
Mughal emperors as a reward for killing Bhaga Banjara^ a 
legendary person for whose murder more than one family in 
Lalitpur claims to have received grants of land. According to 
Major Harris^ superintendent of Chanderi, in 1857 these 12 
villages comprised Charpuan^ Harpura^ Jamrar^ Karmari and 
Manora in Orchha; Banpur, Bir and Udia in the Banpur state; 
Madaora in Shahgarh ; and Eori and Parhri in Datia. A list, 
however, furnished by one of the fraternity now resident at Bir 
substitutes for the last three names those of Dhawari, Parwan 
and Nawari now in Mahroni tahsil, and adds Fahari in Orchha. 
One tradition says that the tribe was excommunicated because 
its members attended the feast given by Kam Chandra when 
he was defiled by the blood of Havana, and another that they 
were degraded because they did not attend the sacrifice performed 
by Bralima at Bithur.’^ A more likely origin is to be found in 
the story that some Sanorias, considering thieving a more profit- 
able source of liveliliood than begging, adopted it, settled in the 
Baragaon, were excommunicated by their more respectable caste- 
fellows, and began in consequence to recruit their numbers from 
any caste except Banias, Chamars and Mehtars. The Sanorias 
are not a caste, but a confraternity of thieves which enlarges itself 
by the imitation of likely boys, and the son of a Sanoria is not 
necessarily a Sanoria. They possess a slang vocabulary of their 
» own, and communicate with one another, when on an expedition, 
largely by signs, the token of mutual recognition being said 
to be the tapping of the top of the head twice with the hand and 
at the same time pointing the elbow at the suppos^ confrere. 
They confine themselves to theft by day and are reported to 
bound by oath to abstain from nocturnal theft, house-breaking 
or crimes of violence, while such as fail to observe this rule are 
expelled from the community. Their depredations are begnsi 
at least 100 miles away from home, and though they visit all 
parts of India they are rarely found anywhere north of thm 




headquarters. Having appointed a headman and consulted thh 
favourite Brahman priest regarding the auspicious time for 
departure, and the most promising direction, their custom was to 
start off in gangs (called nal) after the Dasahra; those gangs on 
arriving between one and two hundred miles from homo would 
set)arate, after fixing a rendezvous where all should meet in the 
following July. If by that time the share of each in the loot, 
which was equally divided, amounted to Rs. 40, they returned 
home and devoted themselves to the sowing of kharif crops. If 
their expectations were not realised they parted once more in 
fresh directions, and sometimes remained absent for several years 
on end. Their favourite method of shop-lifting was to disguise 
themselves as respectable merchants or travellers and engage a 
shopkeeper in conversation, leading him to display his goods, 
while a boy was employed to steal what he could ; and the 
fascination of their profession was so great that no inducement 
was sufficient to make them give it up. In 1874 they had 
regular headquarters established in various parts of India, where 
a number of Sanorias maintained an organization for the 
disposal of such stolen articles as could not be conveniently taken 
to theBaragaon. These were known to exist at Calcutta, Burdwan, 
Rajmahal, Bombay, Baroda, Ahmadabad and Amraoti. 

In 1851 there were said to be about 4,000 of this tribe in 
Orchha, 300 in Banpur and 300 in Datia. At that time a special 
officer was appointed by the Orchha state to supervise their 
villages, to settle disputes arising from unfair division of the 
spoil, and to select any specially suitable article for the Raja 
himself. Both the Rajas of Orchha and Banpur frankly acknow- 
ledged their protection of these people when addressed on the sub- 
ject by the political agent. From 1864 to 1874 they were kept under 
police surveillance, and in the latter year tlic Criminal Tribes Act 
(XXVII of 1871) was extended to them. They have since remained 
subject to the provisions of that Act. In 1883 the Government con- 
sented to an attempt being made to settle Sanorias on state land in 
Bir and Sunwaho, and between 1884 and 1891 about Rs. 1,800 was 
expended in the experiment. It proved to be a failure and could 
barfly hate tunied out otherwise, considering that 90 per cent, of 
th 0 tribe live in independent territory. At the present tilbe tfaeife ‘ 
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are about 125 of the fraternity residing in and around Bir and 
SunvrahOj but a few also live at Sonjna. 

The ordinary language of the bulk of the inhabitants is 
standard Bundeli or Bundelkhandi : a few immigrants from the 
Deccan speak Marathi, and some comb-makers said to have 
immigrated from Ajmer two hundred years ago are reported 
to speak a variety of the Banjari dialect. Better educated 
people in the towns speak western Hindi or Urdu. The Bundeli 
dialect is frequently puzzling to the resident of the Doab, not 
only from the variations introduced into the terminations of 
nouns and verbs and the regular use of diminutives, but from 
the common use of words which are probably of Gond or other 
non-Aryan origin.* The literature of the district is not of 
much importance, though a few names of authors native to 
it are on record. One of those named Nawal Singh, a Kayasth 
born at Jhansi in 1841, was a poet of some reputation who lived 
most of his life at the court of Samthar. A contemporary of 
his, by name Hirdeo, born in 1844, wrote a work called the 

Srinagar Nab Bas.” Mau-Banipur has the honour of producing 
two poets of local celebrity ; one of these, Kunj Lai by name, was 
born in 185$, while the other, Jankes, who flourished at the 
same period, migrated to the court of Ghhatarpur. 

There are few large estates in the district, and the constant 
tendency is towards subdivision. The bulk of the land is owned 
by impoverished Bajput families with numerous members and big 
pretensions ; and, excluding a few Banias and Marwaris, the only 
estates of any size are those held by mVfCifid^vra or ubaridars. 

The largest proprietor is the Dakshini Brahman family 
headed by the Bhao Sahib of Qursarai. Qobind Bao and Bala 
Bao, sons of Nur Singh Pandit, came from Poona in. 1725 A.D. 
in the train of the Marathas. They were appointed by the 
Peshwa to the management of property in Jhansi and Jalaon. 
In 1776 A.D. the jurisdiction was divided and, while Gobind 
Bao’s sons took Jalaun, Bala Bao took Gursarai. He was 
succeeded by his son Dinkar Bao Ana, who died in 1831 A J). 
Balkrishn Bao and Kesho Bao, sons of Dinkar Bao, managed the 

•Ths Soil lottlemeiit report of Meiirf. Impoy ondXoitongifM sliitof » 
Isrgo nambor of these, 189S. 
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property till 1838^ when the former died^ leaving the latter in 
possession. On the death of Gobind Kao of Jalaun^ in 1840^ 
Kesho Kao claimed the Jalaun state as heir, but his claim 
was disallowed. The earliest document relating to the family 
is dated October 8th, 1852; this contains a provision that the 
British Government are not bound by family arrangements 
unsecured by deed when an incumbent dies. All this time Kesho 
Kao was sole proprietor of the estate, which paid a uha/ri jama 
of Ks. 22,000. He subsequently distinguished himself by loyalty 
at the Mutiny. Kesho Kao had seven sons, one of whom, namely 
Atma Kam, was adopted by Balkrishn Kao before his death. 
The eldest son, Sheo Kam, turned rebel at the Mutiny. By a 
family compact attested before the deputy commissioner in 18GG 
the family members agreed that Atma Kam should succeed to 
the title of Kaja and half the property, that the other five sons 
should have the remainder and that the uhari should bo raised 
to Ks. 25,000, some villages in Jalaun being at the same time 
resumed. The sanction of the Secretary of State was obtained 
on February 27th, 1867. In 1872 the Local Government 
reviewed the position of the jagvr. At that time Kaja Kesho 
Kao, as well as two of his sons, possessed extensive criminal, 
civil and revenue powers and was responsible for the general 
internal administration of his estate. The Lieutenant-Governor 
placed on record his desire to n^aiiitain the jagirdar in his 
dignities, and it was laid down that so long as the roads, primary 
schools and villi^e police were maintained in a state of efficiency 
and strength corresponding with that which existed in the retft of 
the district, the local cess of 10 per cent, on the annual value 
would continue not to be imposed. In 1880 Kaja Kesho Kao 
died, and immediately disputes arose among his sons. Two 
years later the title of Kaja Bahadur was conferred on Atma Kam, 
who held possession of the estate for life or ponding good 
behaviour; but owing to the disturbed state of the family 
relations, civil, revenue, police and magisterial powers were with- 
held, though for a time Raja Atma Ram was allowed to exercise 
them in part. In 1887 regular police wore appointed, and all 
arrangements for an amicable settlement of the disputes having 
faSed the family weie left to decide matters for themselves, 







reiKiinption being at the same time threatened if any attempt 
were made to break up the estate. Litigation ensued^ five 
brothers claiming the whole estate on the ground that Atma Ram 
had been adopted out of the family. The High Court dismissed 
the claim on appeal, holding the parties to the agreement of 
1866 and the orders of Government passed thereon. In 1893, 
the 12 per cent, cess was imposed on an assumed demand of 
Rs. 60,000. Raja Atma Ram died in 1894, and legally the estate 
should have been resumed at full revenue ; but as this involved 
unmerited hardship on the other co-sharers, another attempt was 
made to settle the family disputes while returning the uhari 
demand. A survey and a summary settlement were made by the 
collector in 1895, and a more complete settlement was carried out 
by Mr. Fremantle in 1896 and 1897 ; but the latter never came 
into force as the estate was taken under direct management. 
An appeal to the Privy Council against the High Courtis decision 
of 1890 resulted in a ruling that partition was admissible, the 
former Raja being declared owner of half the property. In 
1902 the family differences were adjusted and the estate was 
returned to it under the management of Srimant Balkrishn Rao 
Bhao Sahib, the ubdri payment being reduced from Rs. 25,000 
to Rs. 20,000. At the same time the revenues of the under 
proprietors were refixed by the collector. Lastly, in 1906, the 
different classes of holdings were all assessed separately to 
revenue, and all of them, with the exception of the zdbti area- 
belonging to the uhariddre themselves, were brought under the * 
new* rules for quinc[uennial revision of revenue. The estate 
contains sixty- five villages and has an area of 155 square miles : 
18 villages lie in Moth tahsil and the rest in Garautha. 

The Raja of Katera is descended from the same parent Bnndela 
stock as the Maharaja of Orchha. His jagir was originally 
granted to an ancestor of the present chief for maintenance. At 
the British occupation the chief was Senapat Singh, who for 
services rendered at the Mutiny received the little of Jtoja 
Bahadur and a khilat of Rs. 6,000. He was succeeded by hiB 
adopted son Riga Ranmast Kngh, who died in 1877. The firrt 
ii^ominee, Balwant Singh, was not accepted as head of the fai^yf 
mi in 1880 Sardar Sihgh with the title of Baja Bat^ur ^1|B 
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ajjpointed. The estate now consists of eight whole villages and 
half shares in three others. The village of Katora was granted 
iBvenae«free in perpetuity to Senapat Singh, and the resumption 
of five other villages was postponed for two generations. The 
privileges as regards these five villages wore again extended to 
Kaja Sardar Singh on his succession, on condition tiiat he 
continued the allowance to other members of the family as 
before. 

The Eao of Kakarwai has a title of native origin. J'amily Kakarwel 
tradition says that Madho Singh, son of Bir Singh Deo of Orchha, 
received 96 villages in jcLgir from his father. Madho Singh was 
succeeded by his nephew Dirgban Singh, on whose death the 
property was divided between his three sons, Kirat Singh (39 
villages), Sawant Singh (29 villages) and Bai Singh (28 villages). 

In 1742, when a distribution of territory was made between the 
Peshwa and the Raja of Orchha, the whole jagir foil into the 
Maratha share and they at once resumed 56 villages. Of the 
remaining 40, 26 were subsequently resumed by the auhahdars 
of Jhansi owing to some disputes, and one village, imuza 
Gahroni, was given to the family priest, from whom it was also 
subsequently resumed. The thirteen villages thus remaining ifl 
the hands of the uharidara were Siya, Bararu, Motikatra and 
Nipan, held by the descendants of Kirat Singh; Kaharwai, 

Kachir, Dhamnaur, Kharka, Hiranagar and Dumrai, held l)y 
the descendants of Sawant Singh ; and Iskil and Sujanpui a held 
by those of Rai Singh. All retained shares in Dhurkuru, where the 
family had originally settled and from which they spread them- 
selves over the Ohar, displacing the older Parihar colonists. The 
Kakarwai branch was for some unknown reason held by the 
Marathas to be the leading one and confirmed in perpetuity, while 
the cither two shares were apparently never confirmed. In 1823 a 
division into six branches, namely, Kakarwai, Siya- Bararu, 
Motikatra, Nipan, Iskil and Sujanpura seems to have been 
recognued. At the present day, owing to the sale of Sujanpura 
under the Encumbered Estates Act of 1882 and the reversion of 
Motikatra to the Siya-Bararu branch, the whole consists of 
four es tates. The Kakarwai estates comprise the villages of 
f Bonvf • DluiipiurU, Ohsimt, Sharks and SataoMi. 
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Eachir, Dhamnaur^ Hiranagar^ Eliarka and Dumrai entirely, fifte^ 
annas of Kakarwai, and a little over one quarter of Dhurkuru. The 
Siya<Bararu uhari consists of the entire villages of Siya-Bararu 
and Motikatra and one and a half annas in Dhurkuru : the Nipan 
estate of that village and nearly throe annas of Dhurkuru ; and 
the Iskil estate of nearly half Iskil together with a little less 
than three annas of Dhurkuru. The rest of the property has been 
lost. The title of Rao is said to have been conferred by a Baja oi 
Panna, and has always been recognised by the British Govern- 
ment. The Rao of the time rendered good services during the 
Mutiny, and his tenure was declared maintainable in perpetuity 
in 1868. The family is impoverished and the estate comprises 
an area of 23,424 acres, all situated in tahsil Garautha, paying an 
uhari demand of Rs. 436 only. A nmrana of one yearns full 
revenue is also leviable from the successor of an incumbent who dies. 

Khande Rao Mulhar is a Dakshini Brahman and the grantee 
of property known as the Algi jagir. He resides in the Gwalior 
state, only seven out of his fifteen villages being situated in 
Jhansi. His brother Balkrishn Rao shares the zamindari right, 
^he grant was originally blood-money wrung from the Orchha state 
^in 1733 by the Peshwa on account of the murder of one of his 
officers, the groat-great-grandfather of the ^msont jag irdar. 

Large Rajput landholding bodies, as distinct from single 
proprietors, occupy an important position in the district. In 
Jhansi proper tho only one that deserves mention is the Dhun- 
dhera family that has its headquarters at Kumharra on the Pahuj. 
This family once owned the Nand taluqa with several forts and 
considerable demesnes. They now hold tho greater part of seven 
villages in Moth, but arc in indifferent circumstances. In 
Lalitpur Rajput families are numerous. 

The Narhat uharidars together* with the Bundelas of 
Sindwaha, Guna and Dougra Ealan trace their descent from 
Chandar Das or Rao ChandPabar, a younger son of Rudr Pratap, 
Raja of Orchha, who became Raja of Eatera in Jhansi proper. 
His son Rao Jet Singh came to Sindwaha about 1556. Rao Jet 
Singh’s elder, son, Rao Ealyan Rai, took Narhat about 1594 and 
settled there. He received a swnad from Raj Baliadur, tte 
svAahdar of Saugor, but lost both aamd and jagir during the 
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fighting between Raja Pirthi Singh of Garhakota and Pandit 
Bichaji, the Maratha governor of Saugor in 1700. The family 
regained the latter in the following year, only to lose it again in 
1768 after a battle with Bichaji at Ainjhara Ghat. The estate, 
however, was restored on an annual payment of Rs. 3,200, It 
was confirmed on those terms by Colonel Pilose* in 1812, and in 
1818 passed into the power of the British with the rest of the 
Saugor district. In 1819 Mr. Haddock, agent to the Governor- 
General, split the estate into two portions. The portion lying below 
the Vindhyan hills he settled with liao Bijai Bahadur and Diwan 
Nirwo Singh jointly at an ubetri demand of Rs. 5,000, subse- 
quently raised to Rs. 6,200 per annum ; while that of Ainai now in 
the Saugor district, was settled with another branch of the family. 
About 1826 Diwan Hira Singh, son of Nirwo Singh, and others 
revolted, plundering Diiamoiii and other places. Ilira Singh was 
pardoned ; but a heavy lino was inllictod on the estate, and the 
village of Muria was at the same time separately assigned 
for his maintenance. Diwan Nirwo Singh died in 1837 and was 
succeeded by Hira Singh. Between him and Rao Bijai Baliadur 
a feud existed which still to some extent survives between their 
descendants. In 1841-42 the whole family became deeply impli- 
cated in some disturbances at Narhat, including an attack on a ’ 
body of sowars stationed in the fort, and that town was burnt by 
troops in 1843. In the following year Ilira Singh died and was 
succeeded by his son Parichhat, who is still living ; and in 1845 
the whole estate was dividedf and settled with the various co- 
sharers. Until that year the ubaridars were responsible for 
the policing of their estate and for the good conduct of the 
inhabitants ; and were permitted to levy tolls on all laden cattle 
passing up the ghats, maintaining outposts for this purpose at 
Nayagaon, Khiria and Amjhara. This right had been confirmed 
by Colonel Pilose in 1812, and by the British both in 1822 and 
1832, but was abolished in 1845. In 1857 Rao Bijai Bahadur 
died and succeeded by his grandson, whom he had adopted, 
called Rao Bakht Bali. The ubaa*i was renewed in 1854 for 80 

* His real was Jean Baptiste Filose, but he is genorally known in the 
distriet as Colonel Baptiste or Battisu 

t !l3ie iieari villagos of Sakto and Kakarua were separated from Narhat in 1844, 

lost bafon thia. 
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years at an assessment of 46 per cent, on the assets or a total of 
Es. 4,464, levied on twenty villages. In 1867 Barchon, Bndhni- 
Narhat, Daulatpur, Maharajpur and Taraoli were settled on ordi- 
nary zamvndari tenure. In the remainder the uhet/ri tenure was 
renewed for another thirty years in 1882, on the usual condition 
of good behaviour, the demand being reduced by ten per cent, on 
the full normal demand of 45 per cent, of the assets, but the 
assessment was not revised till 1896. The uha/ri right was lost in 
Bamrana in 1899, owing to a sale of part of it, and the whole 
estate now consists of the fourteen villages of Arjun Khiria, 
Baniana, Bareja, Bhonti-Narhat, Donpura, Gadanpur, Khairai, 
Labno, Makripur, Muria, Narhat, Nayagaon, Parse and Sarkhari, 
paying a total rev«:nue of Its. 1,893. The period sanctioned for< 
the continuance of the privilege of paying 10 per cent, less than 
the full assessable demand will expire in 1912. The present 
heads of the family are Rao Pahar Singh,, son of Rao Bakht Bali, 
and Diwan Parichhat. 

Intimately connected with the Narhat ubaridetrs are the 
Bundelas of Sindwalia and Guna. Both trace their descent 
from Madlio Singh, the brother of Rao Kalyan Singh, who 
founded Narhat. One of Madho Singh’s sons remained at Sind- 
«waha, and the other two, by name Bikramajit Singh and Tilok 
Singh, went to Guna, About the year 1700 Raja Debi Singh of 
Chanderigavc SIndwaha in jag ir to tlie family, and to this grant 
Raja Clihatarsal of Panna, the great Bundela chief, added six 
more villages. The jagir was resumed by the Marathas and 
settled at an uhari demand of Rs. 1,800 towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, and the uha/ri privilege was continued by 
the British Government. Owing to rebellious conduct at the 
Mutiny the privilege was cancelled for all members of the 
family except Zaliin Singh, the father of Kunwar Bharatju, who 
is ^he present head of the &mily. To Zalim Singh only the title 
w^ left without any diminution of the demand. The villages* 
which compose the estate were transferred from Saugor to Lalitpor 
in 1861| and are the same as thoro originally granted; Imt they 
are now held separately and some are heavily encumbered. 

* Silulmlw, Biehhr., Bkaiorl-Siiidinb., Sum, Jnoi.> JttoiU ..d jhitM. 
•l.dink.1 ih. Uit (is w«« • glut «{ Baj* ChlwIUML 
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TheBundelu of Dongra Kalan, pargana Madaora, trace Boaflilai 
their descent to Udebhan, son of Kalyau Singh, the founder of 
Narhat. They claim to have acquired 16 villages in pargana 
Madaora, of all of which they were deprived by Raja Ilari Singh of 
Garhakota. Later in 1747 that same prince restored seven villagc8| 
not however all the same as those previously hold, on an vixMri 
rent of 1,200 Gajashahi rupees. These seven villages, consist- 
ing of Bargana, Dongra £[a1an, Gurlia Khiria, Khiria ubiirif 
Machahrka, Malaua hnd Piyara, were confirmed to them by the 
British in 1850, the demand being reduced to Rs. 1,000 King’s 
coin. 

The Bundelas of Gidwaho and Girar are descendants of Bondolas 
Man Sah, grandson of Rudr Pratap, and belong to the same branch 
as the Rajas of Panna, Ajaigarh and Charkhari. They hold four sad 
villages* in jagir and one, namely Barwar, on ubari tenure, and 
received them as a reward for Mutiny services. 

The Bundelas of Bhailoni-Suba are descended from Suba Bundolsa 
Sahib Bhawanpal, tlie youngest son of Ram (’hand, Raja of bn?*** 
Chanderi from 1795 to 1810, and brother of Mur Pahlad, Raja of 
Banpur. Bhawanpal received 12 villages in jogir in 1800, At 
theBatota treaty of 1S30, the fixation of an wbari demand iiaving 
been decided on, it was agreed that ten should be surrendered and* 
the remaining two, namely, Bhailoni and Jijarwara, hold in jagir. 

This arrangement has been continued, and in 1864 two-thirds of the 
village of Ban pur were settled with the family in zamindari tenure. 

The present head of the family is Kunwar Nirpat Singh. 

The Bundelas of Pali in pargana Balabehat ar*; descended Banddsi 
from Zorawar Singh, son of Durjan Singh, Rqja of Chanderi from ^ 

1743 to 1753. The latter gave his son, Zorawar, a jagvr 
near Pali and Dongra worth Rs. 12,000. Shortly after 1780 
the Marathas confiscated the aanad but substituted one for 
twenty-two other villages. Within the next ten years 13 villages 
we^ added by the Chanderi princes, and three more later by 
Mur Pahlad, the last Raja of Chaiuderi. At the Batota treaty of 
1830 the whole estate except 17 villages was confiscated, and these 
were also subsequently resumed by Colonel Pilose on account 
of ^ resistance of Dariao Singh, one of the family, at the battle 
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of Pali. Fivo villages however were restored in jagir on pay- 
ment of a fine of Hs. 8,500. In 1854 Major Harris, superintend- 
ent, of Ghandori, divided the estate between the brothers, Rao 
Ilamir Singh and Kunwar Mardan Singh, the latter receiving 
Barethi, Kaithora, Rajgarh (now a mahal of mauza Pali) and 
two-fifths of the Pali ^xin gardens, Hamir Singh receiving 
Chandera, Pali and the rest of the gardens. Kao Hamir 
Singh took an active part in the Mutiny and failed to surrender 
under the following amnesty. His share in the jagir was 
confiscated and settled with his brother in zamimlxiri tenure. His 
son, Nirwc Singh, was a minor at the time, and was granted one- 
third of the village of Banpur for his support, which he has 
since lost. The present representatives of the family are three ' 
minor sons of Kunwar Bhupat Singh, son of Kunwar Mardan 
Singh. Of the same family are the Bundelas of Gadiana, who 
retain fivo and a half villages* in parganas Banpur and Lalitpur. 

Perhaps the most important Bundola family in the sub- 
division is that of Jakhlon. It is descended from Raja RamSah 
of Bar. His grandson, Rao Krishn Rao, received a jagir in and 
around Bans! valued at Rs. 75,000 in 1643 A. D. The emperor 
bestowed on Makund Singh, son of Udebhan, who was killed 
while fighting with the imperial armies at Kabul and was the 
child of Rao Krishn Rao, tho title of Diwan and 58 villages in 
pargana Etawali, which then included the south-west corner of the 
subdivision but is now in Saugor. These ho held in addition to 
his share in tho Bansi jagir valued at Rs. 27,000. Of Makund 
Singh’s two sons one, by name Narainju, succeeded to the 
northern portion of the estate and was killed in 1737 while 
fighting near Datia. The estate descended to Dhurmangad 
Singh, and was divided at his death in 1704 among his four 
sons Ghithar Singh and Udiajit, wlio received three-eighths each, 
and Bakht Singh and Umrao Singh who received one-eighth each. 
The whole family took an active part in the confused wars at the \ 
end of tho eighteenth century. Diwan Bakht Singh built the fort 
at Nanora and is ancestor of Diwan Bijai Bahadur Raghubir 
Singh now resident there ; while Kunwar Umrao Singh, ancestor 
of Kunwar Debi Singh of Jakhlon built the fort at Barodor . 


Bajura, Baaooi, Gadiana, Eannai, Ehajoda and part of Baru, 
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Swami, Chithar Singh that at Chatra and Udiajit that at 
Datia, 8 miles south-west of Jakhlon. The two former are 
the most important representatives of the family. Their 
estates consist of 19 villages* in pargana Balabehat, 9 of 
which they hold in jagir ; 8 villages in pargana Lalitpur,t 
6 in Bansi X and 2 in Banpur,§ of which 5, 3 and 2, respec- 
tively, are in jogir. In addition to these whole villages they 
have shares in twelve others || scattered over tlie same parganas, 
and some estates in Gwalior and Saugor. They also receive 
a cash payment from the Gwalior state. Closely related to 
them are the Bundela families of Agar, Kotra, Lakhanpura, 

Muharo, Bajwara and Gugarwara, who are all descended from 
V Bishan Kai, brother of Udobhan. The most important of these 
is the Rajwara family, the representative of which, Eao Debi 
Singh, holds the villages of Chanrro and Bhagwaho in jagir, and 
Dhoban-Kheri, Kandhari Kalan, Kharobra and Kajwara on Bajwaii. 
ubari tenure. 

The Bundelas of Dclwara in pargana Lalitpur, with their Bundeloi 
kinsmen at Dongra in pargana Balabehat, are descended from 
Bithal Das, a son of Raja Ram Sah, who settled at Delwara. Of his 
two sons the elder, Basant Rai, remained at that place, and Naw^al 
Sah the younger w^ent to Dongra. The descendants of the former 
hold three villages** in jagir. The Dongra branch wore granted 
in 1837 tliree villages in jagirXX uhari tenure.J { They 

* Bijori, Chira-Konrar, Datia (J), Dhojari (J), Dongarin, Ilardari, JhiJgaon 
(J), Kapasi (J), Kanpura (J), Kuchdon, Mandon, Manik-Obauk (J), Mekhwan (J), 

Piao, PipariaJagii (J), Piprai, Bampura (J). Saipura-Munmbta and Bukh- 
pma. 

tAlapor (J), Ohaunsa, Qudawal (J), Jakhlon (J), Karmoharo (J), Mohrti 
Khurd (J), Paroria and Tonga. 

} Baroda-Swami, Qora, Mainwar, Nanora (J), Nohar Khurd (J), and Bankarwar 
Kalan (J). 

fi Gangohari (J) and Bimaria (J). 

II Jamunia, Oiltora, Baiptira*Khal8a in Balabehat ; Barod, Bhesra, Ghauko, 

Uefarti Kalan, Piparia-Banaa, Milaoni, in Lalitpur ; Binaika-Toran in Banai ; and 
Banpur and Bartala in Banpur. 
f Vid$ Manual of Titlea, p. 82. 

** Baktar, Delwara and Biron Khurd. 
ft Dongrak Donm and Bangaria. 

ttBatoatKaliObBalaliakSathoiakUldhaiii Kalan Buri Kalan. 
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retain these still| but the uhari villages arc accompanied by no 
reduction in the demand. Several members of the family have « 
from time to time been implicated in dacoity, especially of the | 
Dongra branch, and the property is generally mismanaged and 
deeply encumbered. 

Of other prominent landholders may be mentioned the mmfi’- 
dors of Marora in Jhansi and Laraora in Moth; Baghanath 
Eao, a Gwalior courtier and ex-Tnuafidar, who owns four villages 
in tahsil Jhansi ; Seth Gulab Chand, of Jhansi, whose purchases lie 
mostly in Garautha ; Chaube J anki Parsh ad, lamhardcir of Lfditpur, 
who is descended from a Muttj;a family induced to settle in the 
district by a former Raja of Chandori ; the Panwars of Sonrai, the 
descendants of Rajaji, brother-in-law of the last Raja of Shah- 
garh, who own nine villages in Madaora ; and the Alexanders 
of Jaria. The last named family is descended from a Frenchman 
who was in Sindhians service towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. His son was Major Joseph Alexander, whose grandson 
the present jagirdm is. Jaria and a garden at Sindwaha were 
granted to Major Alexander's son in jagir^ and the family have 
since acquired a share in the village of Singhpur. They have 
intermarried with natives of the country but remain faithful to 
their religion, which is Roman Catholic. 

At the settlement concluded in 1906 the proportion of the 
holdings area in the hands of the proprietors themselves was 
found to bo 28*6 per cent., while of the rest 66*6 per cent, was 
held by rent-paying tenants and 6 per cent, was rent-free. The 
figures for the two parts of the district exhibit considerable 
variations. The proprietary cultivation exceeds 33 per cent, 
in Jhansi proper, but is only 22*4 per cent, in Lalitpur. As 
regards tahsils it is fmrly equally divided in Moth, Garautha and 
Mau and is least in Jhansi, but in Lalitpur there is little diflbr- 
ence in the various parganas. The actual cultivated area so held 
is 35'52 per cent, of the total area under the plough in Jhansi 
proper and 22*35 per cent, in the subdivision, but while there 
has been a decrease from 36*15 per cent, in the former tract since 
the previous settlement there has been an increase in the Ihtor 
from 19*96 per cent. The general result on holdings ar^ is a 
decrease of less than one per cent.^ so that the proportion of 




class of land has remained fairly constant. The smaller pro- 
portion in Lalitpur is due to the fact that much of the land 
belongs to Rajput communities who are unwilling to cultivate 
themselves. The rent-froe area has decreased from 6*82 to 4*77 
per cent, of the holdings area, but the decrease is entirely duo to 
the reclassification of renb-froe nOiugir land in Lalitpur, which 
at the recent settlement was transferred to the head of non- 
occupancy tenants. Ai. the same time the proportion has 
increased from 3'93 to 6*54 per cent, in Jhansi proper. 

The land tenures now prevailing in thi^ district are the 
same as those found throughout the province of Agra, with the urcs, 
exception of the peculiar local ^thari tenurt* and 3omo tenures 
in the Gursarai estate At the present titnc the district 
contains 2,075 separate mahals, with an average cultivated area 
of 348 acres apiece, and of these 364, representing 17*6 per cent, 
of the whole, are held in single and 1,024 or 49*3 per cent, in 
joint zamindari; 96 or 4*6 per cent, in perfect, 669 or 2V0 
per cent, in imperfect lioitidari; while only 22 or 1*2 per cent, 
come under the head of hJmyachara, Jhansi was described in 
1892 as ^^essentially a district of small proprietors,’^ and though 
in this respect there hav(3 been changes most of the land is still in 
the bauds of self -cultivating proprietary communities. There 
were in the northern part of the district 41 5 estates held by 
pattidari communities out of a total of 739 at that settlement. 

By partition and subdivision this number bad grown to 1,279 
at the settlement of 1906, and many of the joint tominda/ri 
estates appear to be little but subdivided zamindari and 
paUidari ones, in which the owners cultivate their own now 
separated shares. The different forms of tenure are fairly 
equally divided over all the tahsils. In Lalitpur there has been 
little change. The number of estates held in joint zaminda/iri 
and perfect or imperfect pattida/ri has increased at the 
expense of those held by single landholders. This is a natural 
result of subdivision among the numerous Rajput families that 
predominate as landlords in that part of the district. 


The history of proprietary rights in Jhansi proper is somewhat Histoiy 
complicated, but it is interesting because it shows bow proprietary 
right originated under the revenue system of the British. In this 
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part of the district, under the Maratha government that preceded 
British rule, proprietary rights were only exceptionally recognized 
and very rarely respected. The villages were held by cultivating 
communities, and the only right beyond the mere cultivating right 
that was acknowledged was the right of headmen, called W/ehti, to 
receive the Tviehut or chdhciri allowance. The haq mehut or h<iq 
chakari took the shape either of a money dole paid in cash or, de- 
ducted from the rental, or of a grant of land, and was a payment for 
and contingent on the performance of certain services withdraw- 
able at the pleasure of the state. Generally the persons selected as 
headmen were the lineal descendants of the eldest branch of the 
family cultivating the village. In villages held by cultivators 
of more than one caste or gotra, each caste or gotra was repre- 
sented by one or more 'niehtis, and the Tfiehut allowance of land 
or money was allotted to the representatives of each in amounts 
corresponding to the amount of land in possession of the 
brotherhood, or, as was sometimes the case, according to acknow- 
ledged pattia or subdivisions. The latter were not spoken of 
as so many annas in the rupee but as the third, fourth, eighth, 
etc., of the village, as might happen to be case. The mehtia 
sometimes reserved the allowance for themselves and sometimes 
shared it with their near relatives or other members of the brother- ^ 
hood, according to established custom. The mehut allowance ^ 
and the custom of distributing it is the basis on which proprie- 
tary right in the district has grown up. Under Maratha rule 
ancestral shares were unknown: each cas^te and each family 
held the lands which it had inherited from its ancestors, and 
what for the time each held was the measure of his property. In 
some villages, however, in which there were certain acknowledged 
tiioJca and pattia, it was the custom to have a redistribution of the 
land whenever any one or more pattia were found to contain less 
land in extent and value than the fractional share of the village 
which they represented. In such cases farda or lists showing the 
land redistributed wore drawn up either by the parties themselves 
or by arbitrators. As from time to time the several portions of the 
district came under British rule the system of making summary 
settlements was introduced, and these were naturally made with 
the meht ia of each village. No enquiry was made into the status 
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of the other members of the brotherhood or of the resident cultiva- 
tors, and the mehtis became transformed into representatives or 
lambardara entrusted with the management of the village and 
the collection and payment of the Government demand. 

The latter at first was calculated to leave the now recognised 
landholder merely a sum to recompense him for his trouble 
in collecting and paying in the revenue ; but as time went on the 
proportion representing the state demand was gradually reduced, 
and all that could be realized besides the revenue was profit to the 
lamhardar. A strong desire was thus created among the other 
members to partake in the prosperity that had begun to dawn, 
claims to these profits were preferred, disputes arose and, as 
a solution of the difficulty, qanungoe and patwaria were directed 
to draw up for every village without exception a record- 
of-rights similar to that in vogue in the regulation provinces, 
based on shares supposed to have been acquired in the common 
course of inheritance. These shares were calculated in fractions 
of a rupee. The document thus drawn up was called the phant, 
and was made out in the various parganas between 1839 and 
1854. It was never checked or attested and was generally 
glaringly incorrect or full of false entries. The system which the 
Government contemplated by the preparation of this document, 
namely, the maintenance of an undivided joint property, the 
collection of income into a common stock, with a periodical 
rendition of accounts and division of surplus receipts, was in 
most villages not understood and was never carried out. In 
some the headmen were strong enough to resist any curtailment 
of their privileges; and in others it was found easier to 
distribute the amount of Government revenue by a rate upon 
the area of each holding, and thus, though nominally possessing 
a fixed share in the whole estate, a man’s actual stake 
in it came practically to be measured by the land he held in his 
occupation. Gradually, however, as the meaning of proprietary 
right dawned upon them, those whose names had been recorded 
in ttiephamt, and also others who thought there might be a 
chance of an award in their favour, began to assert their claims 
and to bring their oases into court. There were others, too, who 
thought that they had claims to larger shares tlian those recorded 
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in the phant ; while some whose names were entered in the docu- 
ments had never been entitled to a share. To these were now 
added those who obtained from the courts decrees for shares in 
fractions of a rupee, which it was impossible to execute without 
disturbing existing possession in the land, with the result that 
disputes every where broke out between the iatnftardars, the re- 
corded share-holders and the decree-holders, the two latter demand- 
ing to be admitted to a settlement of accounts and the possession 
of land corresponding tol their ancestral or decreed shares and 
the former refusing to recognize any right on their part except 
the right to pay the quota of the state demand on their holdings. 
The principles laid down by Government in G. O. no. 173, dated 
November 30th, 1853, which governed the action taken by settle- 
ment ofiBcers in disposing of proprietary titles in the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories, were found wholly inapplicable and 
at length in 1862,* all questions connected with land were with- 
drawn from the civil courts and made triable by settlement officers 
only. So involved had matters become that, in 1864, all hhewata 
and administration papers prepared previous to that year were con- 
demned and the settlement officer was directed to draw up new ones, 
authoritatively determining who were proprietors and who were 
tenants. This work was carried through with much painstaking 
energy by Mr. E. G. Jenkinson, and the constitution of all 
estates in Jhansi proper was brought into conformity with the 
tenures now recognized and existing elsewhere in the province. 

In Lalitpur no such difficulties arose. In the parganas 
cededby Gwalior the .revenue-paying estates had all been held 
by farmers or lessees whose tenure depended solely on their 
ability to meet the Government demand, and they were never 
recognized as proprietors. At the introduction of British rule, 
therefore, the state was the sole acknowledged owner of the 
soil. In the confiscated parganas, Banpur and Madaorl^ the pro- 
prietorship of the state was even more clear, the farming system 
having only veiy partially been carried out. In the Narhat 
villages, however, the ownership of the Bajputs in possMsion 
was undoubted, and was formally recognized and conferred on 
them at once. In other parts proprietary right was, at the regular 

* OoTsrttittsiit cssdution aa 96S, dated Tth IMmiacy l0O9t 
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lettlemeut ia 18C8, confertecl on the headmen of the village 
oomnmnities together with their co-sharers, the number and 
interests of the latter being specified in a record-of -rights. The 
village headmen were in most instances descendants of the 
original founders, called jkaria hath or cutters of the bush, and 
under native governments they had generally been entrusted 
with the management of the village and collection of the revenue. 

The possession of mere farmers was only upheld when no 
stronger claims were brought forward. Whenever old culti- 
vators were among the claimants and did not succeed in estab- 
lishing their rights to engage for the village, they were recorded 
as sub-proprietors of their own holdings if they had held 
possession of these for over twelve years, together with ja 
proportional share of the waste. But the total number so 
recorded was only 161, and their shares only amounted td 
2,850 acres. 

Of the various castes, Rajputs hold far* the largest area, propria- 
amounting to 38*66 per cent, of the total area of the district. 

They are the old hereditary rulers of the country and abound 
in all tahsils : and their position is particularly strong in the 
subdivision, where they possess no less than 52*37 per cent, of the 
total area. In Jhansi proper they still predominate with 20*98 
per cent., especially in Man and Garautha. Rajputs are followed, 
at a long interval, by Brahmans with 19*52 per cent. ; but, while 
Brahmans hold 17*92 per cent, in Lalitpur, they possess 21*20 
per cent, in Jhansi proper and run Rajputs very close. Brah- 
mans have always held a stronger position in Jhansi than in 
Lalitpur, and their numbers are increased by the inclusion of 
Marwari and Oakshini Brahmans, who date their acquisitions 
from Maratha times, or have obtained a footing by money- 
lending and foreclosure. The next most important caste is 
that of Ahirs. These own 9*14 per cent, of the entire district; 
but the proportion rises as high as 13*69 per cent, in Jhansi 
proper and falls to 5*03 per cent, in Lalitpur. They, with 
their related castes of Gnjars and Ghosis, thrive along the ravine 
tracts in the northern part of the district, especially in Jhansi 
tahsU. Lodhis follow Ahirs with 8*13 per cent., including 8*74 
ysa: ec^t. in and 7^4S percent, in Jhansi poper. In 
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the former tract they are most numerous in Talbehat^ Bansi 
and Madaora parganas^ and in the latter they are found chiefly 
in Jhansi and Moth tahsils to the west of the Betwa river. 
Banias own 5*98 per cent, and are scattered all over the district, 
their proportion being somewhat higher in Lalitpur than in 
Jhansi ; while Kurmis, with 4*49 per cent., exist for the most part 
in the western parts of Jhansi proper, where they hold 7*86 per 
cent, of the total area ; they are unimportant in the subdivision 
where they own but 1*44 per cent. The only other important pro- 
prietary caste is that of Kayasths, who own 2*63 of fche entire dis- 
trict, equally distributed in both parts of it. Musalmans, as might 
be expected, are insignificant as landlords, possessing only 1*10 
per cent. The remainder of the land, amounting to 10*45 per cent., ^ 
is divided in small fractions between the Government, Khangars, 
Kalars, Eachhis and other miscellaneous castes. These figures may 
be compared with those of the previous settlements to show the 
extent to which changes have taken place in the proprietary body. 
Bajputs have steadily lost ground. They owned in Jhansi proper 
29*8 per cent, in 1864 and 26*2 in 1892 : in Lalitpur their posses- 
sions fell from 55*2 per cent, in 1868 to 54*07 per cent, in 1896. 
Brahmans rose meanwhile from 20*0 and 15*62 per cent, in the 
two portions of the district at the older settlements to 21*3 and ^ 
17*08 per cent, at those of 1892 and 1896. During the same 
periods Ahirs, Lodhis and Kurmis all lost steadily throughout 
the district, and Banias, Marwaris and Eayasths gained at their 
expense. Under the restrictions imposed by the Land Alienation 
Act of 1903 the relative position of the agricultural tribes may 
now be expected to remain practically unchanged. 

Besides the ordinary forms of tenure already noted there 
exist the revenue free and vbari, the latter of which is of some 
importance in the district. The term ubari signifies properly 
an abatement of the full demand of land revenue to which the 
state is entitled.” But it has been applied also to the mulct laid 
on the freebooter, ” the tribute payable to the lord paramount 
from some petty chief, and even to the moderate revenue fixed 
by order on resumed mmfi estates. It is also loosely and 
improperly applied to the reduced demand actually paid by 
the mbari^r instead of to the amount renutted, and to the estate 
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itself on whioh such demand is levied. These tenures somewhat 
differ in the two parts of the district and have a different history. 
In flhansi proper the ubari was a privilege granted by the Mar- 
atha chiefs to prominent men who managed their estates for them 
or was a kind of seigneurial due varying in severity according 
to the power of the suzerain chief to enforce it on semi-indepen- 
dent feudatories. In 1823 the British Government interfered to 
protect the ubaridara against the exactions of the Jhansi prince, 
and laid down definitely the quit-rent which each was to pay him. 
The privilege has always been a life one, and liable to resumption 
on the death of the individual or of the different members of a 
community upon whom it had been conferred. In many cases, 
after the British occupation, it had been allowed to involve other 
privileges, such as exemption from arrest and from summons from 
the civil courts, precedence in the district officers’ durbars, non- 
rendition of village accounts and in some cases a monopoly of 
abkari or excise receipts within local limits. But, with the excep- 
tion of Gursarai, all ubari estates now retain only the leniency of 
the revenue demand out of all their old privileges. At last settle- 
ment and during the earlier years of its course the rules* laid down 
by the Government for dealing with ubari estates were enforced 
with some severity, and a number of small properties wore assessed 
to full revenue as their incumbents died. In 1882, on the repre- 
sentations of the Ohar Thakurs, a more liberal policy was in- 
stituted though the principle of personal as opposed to hereditary 
right was upheld. All the ubari privileges of quit-rent that had 
been confiscated between 1866 and 1880 were restored to the incum- 
bents for the time being to be enjoyed during their lifetime, subject 
to their good behaviour, and on their decease the Government 
would decide in each case as to the continuance of the privilege to 
their heirs. The principle then laid down has since l^een followed 
by continuing the privilege to such representatives of the deceased 
uha^ida/rB as have no moans of livelihood beyond the shares 
held by them. Only in Elakarwai has it been decided that the 
ubari tenure is maintainable in perpetuity, but even in this case 
the Government has reserved the right of enhancing the demand 
on notice given. All the present ubari estates in Jhansi proper 
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are Bajput properties lying in the northern half of Oaraaiha. The 
personal nature of the privilege makes it non-transferable as well 
as non-horeditable, and when any portion of an vibaH estate is 
sold the full revenue is liable to instant imposition. 
arit in In Lalitpur ubaria arc of two kinds — Batota and non-Batota, 
clearly distinguished. Batota uha/ria originated as 
follows. When Chanderi was captured for Sindhia by Colonel Jran 
Baptiste Filose in 1812 A.D.^ Mur Pahlad^ the then reigning Bundela 
prince^ fled and took protection with the Raja of Jhansi. Nothing 
took place for fifteen years, but in 1829 disturbances broke out, 
headed by Mur Fahlad. Colonel Filose returned to Chanderi to 
quell them, but through the intervention of the Raja of Orohha an 
arrangement was effected as a result of which two-thirds of the 
conquered territory fell to Sindhia and one-third was assigned to 
Mur Fahlad. This is known as the first Batota treaty, A.D. 1830, 
Mur Fahlad’s share, estimated to provide revenue to the extent of 
Rs. 1,66,441, included a sum of Rs. 95,000 set apart for the main- 
tenance of the other Bundela chiefs. Mur Fahlad did not conform 
to the arrangement for distributing land to the value of Rs, 95,000 
among his kinsmen, and contrived to have their jagir villages 
included in Sindhia’s share of the territory, which was tantamount 
to their resumption. The aggrieved Bundelas went in a body 
to complain at Gwalior, and an enquiry was made into the rights 
or hxxq of each petty chieftain. The award was embodied in 
the second or /^ogf-Batota treaty of 1838, Under these treaties 
the lands in possession of each chief were confirmed to him accord- 
ing to the amount of his Jiaq ; but these were entered in terms of 
cash, without any specification of the area of the lands assigned, the 
details of the villages alone being given in which the Aog lands were 
comprised. When the value of the lands already in possession of 
each chieftain did not exceed the amount of the Aog, the tenure be- 
came rent-free or jagir \ where the value was in excess of the haq^ 
the difference became payable as quit-rent or nbari. Where the 
amount was less than the Aag, or where persons entitled to share 
were found wholly out of possession, the difference was made good 
by awarding an equivalent in other villages. The latter lands wm 
called cKw batota or haq thahuran, were taken from fkb oni» 
^ third share allotted to Mur Fahlad, and are scattered np and 



down the subdivision. They are still kept up according to the 
terms of the treaty. When the Chanderi territory was transferred 
to the British in 1844, hve tihari estates confirmed by the Batota 
treaties camo under our rule. Those wore Salaiya, Kalro> Suri 
Kalan, Betna and Kathora. The other ubari estates of the Ban- 
pur raj passed to the British in 1859. It has been decided that 
haq Batota holdings and Batota ubaris should ordinarily not be 
•resumed, and it is now the expressed desire of the Government 
that the ubari privilege should be retained as long as any 
respectable members of the uharidar^s family arc in possession 
of the estate, whether they be in the direct line of descent or 
only collaterals. Alienation of the property, however, involves 
forfeiture unless the alienee is a sharer in the privilege in the 
same village and approved of by the collector. 

ISon-Batota ubarie are favoured tenures, chiefly granted by Non- 

haiitio 

Colonel Sleeman, as rewards for special service, except where, as 
in the case of Narhat, a pre-existing ubari right was simply 
confirmed at the time of the original acquisition of the territory 
in 1810 A.D. They are personal and liable to resumption at the 
death of the incumbent or on alienation. All ubaris of either 
kind and Batota holdings are resumable on the misconduct of 
the grantee. 

The rest of the cultivating body is divided into the two great Tensats, 
classes of tenants-at-will and tenants with rights of occupancy. 

At the settlement of 1906 the former held 36*14 per cent, and the 
latter 30*35 per cent, of the total holdings area. In Jhansi 
proper the holdings of non-occupancy tenants have shown an 
infinitesimal change of *02 per cent, since 1892, but the area 
held by occupancy-tenants has risen from 32*50 to 34*19 per 
cent. In Lalitpur more startling changes have taken place, the 
fbrmer class of holdings having decreased since 1896 from 58*63 
to 48*95 per cent., and the latter having increased during the samo 
period from 10*06 to 24*90 per cent. The only explanation 
g^ven for the change is a revised system of classfication. Occu- 
pancy-rights are not resisted in Lalitpur or Jhansi, and it is 
probable that many tenants of long standing have now been form- 
i^y recorded occupancy tenants. Among tahsils the land held by 
ooeupanoj-tenantB exceeds that held by tenants-at-will in Jhansi 
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and Moth; but the reverse is the case in Garautha^ while in Man 
the area is almost equally divided. In the two tahsils of Lalit- 
pur the proportions of land are similar, the balance as between 
the classes being nearly two to one in favour of tenants-at-will. 
But the division of land under the two recognized heads is much 
complicated by the peculiar tenures that prevail, and the records 
have been in the past much vitiated by the ignorance of the pat- 
waris and the fact that occupancy-rights have been little valued. 

To fully understand the position held by tenants in the 
district it is necessary to trace the history of their rights. The 
distinction between proprietors and tenants is not well-defined, 
and the people have adhered in a marked degree to old Maratha 
constitutions while conforming in namo to the British. Only 
slowly have the latter taken root. Under the Marathas no dis- 
tinction had been recognized between landlords and tenants : 
all were cultivators paying rent to the state. With the summary 
settlements was introduced a form of record of proprietary 
and tenant rights and the Jiistory of the latter is the counterpart 
of that of the former which has already been given. The men who 
were recorded as tenants at the settlement of 1866 were divided 
into the two classes of occupancy and non-occupancy tenants. 
The former class included two different kinds of tenants : there 
were firstly those men who were distinctly related to or were 
of the same caste as the new proprietors, but who had failed to 
secure recognition as proprietors ; and there were secondly the 
men of inferior caste, Kachhis and others, who had been cultiva- 
tors of long standing, but with regard to whom the question of 
proprietary right had never arisen. Both were recorded as 
mav/rusi ” cultivators, but qud tenants were precisely on the 
same footing. As soon as the state ceased to collect rents as 
distinct from revenue the question was at once liable to arise as 
to what rents were to be collected by the proprietor, and the rents 
of occupancy tenants became a matter of importance. It appears 
that the first settlement officers, Mr. C. J. Daniell and Captain 
D. Gordon, had intended to fix rents for the period of settle- 
ment in every village ; but in 1863 it was discovered that rent- 
rolls had been drawn up on the basis of Mr. Daniell’s standard 
revenue rates. The practice of fixing rents was accordingly 
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prohibited and the rent-rolls were destroyed, the settlement 
officers being directed to record the rents they found to bo in 
force by prescription. Accordingly the village rent-rates were 
recorded in the wajib-ul-arz or village administration papers ; 
and, as proprietors and tenants had been before the introduction 
of British rule on the same footing as regards rent, it was 
generally remarked that those rates were applied to the areas 
of proprietors and occupancy tenants alike. Tonaiits-at-will 
were left to pay whatever was agreed upon between them- 
selves and the proprietors. The rout- rates wore the old 
traditional village rates which were in force in Maratha times, 
and the lump rents, which had doubtless been calculated 
originally by a rate and subsequently converted, were on a 
similar scale. The wajib-ul-arz also generally laid down that 
the rents fixed for occupancy tenants would continue for 
the period of settlement, and it was frequently added that 
enhancements would take place in accordance with the law for the 
time being in force. No distinction was usually made among 
occupancy tenants themselves, but sometimes it was mentioned 
that certain named tenants had paid certain rents in the past and 
would do so in the future. Besides paying a fixed rent for the 
term of settlement, the privileges of the favoured tenants con- 
sisted in the right of selling and mortgaging their rights ; they 
also held mahua trees and a certain amount of uncultivated 
land for which they paid no rent beyond that assessed on the 
cultivated land. The system thus created was in the nature of a 
oompromise between the new proprietors and the old tenants, 
and the special privileges were practically a continuation of those 
enjoyed by the whole body of cultivators under Maratha rule. 
It had been effected with the consent of parties but the terms 
of the agreement were certainly meant to hold good only for the 
term of settlement, and were subject to the law for the time being 
in force. But that law did not recognise a tenant’s right to hold 
land at a fixed rate in a temporarily settled district, and the sale 
of occupancy rights idso was subsequently prohibited. As a result 
of these conditions the position of these tenants differed, soon after 
the record was framed, little if at all from that of ordinary occu- 
pancy tenants. No questions however with r^rd to their so- 
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caHbd privileges arose during the currency of settlement, because 
enhancement cases were uncommon, and modifications and read- 
justments of rent to suit altered circumstances, such as land being 
rendered unculturable by kmSj were carried out by the parties 
themselves. When the new record-of-rights was framed in 1892 
these tenants were all recorded occupancy tenants, and questions 
of privilege were left to be decided in individual cases as they 
arose on the basis of the old wajib-ul-drz* As in the cstSe of 
proprietary rights, Lalitpur escaped the difficulties of Jhansi 
proper in that of tenants’ rights. Before the first settlement 
in 1868 the hereditary rights of cultivators had not been 
formally recognized, but at that period, with the exception of 
certain old cultivators who were recorded as sub-proprietors and 
have been already mentioned, an occupancy-title was granted 
to all who had held continuous possession of their holdings 
for a period of 12 years. An hereditary occupancy right had 
been recognised by the people themselves for many years prior 
to British rule : the same lands had descended from father to son 
uninterruptedly, and rents had been periodically fixed (usually 
after every second or third year) by a valuation or appraisement 
of the crop known locally as dekhabhali. In some cases the 
cultivators themselves appear to have declined to bo recorded as 
occupancy tenants either to please the landlords or under- the 
impression that they could make better terms for themselves 
as tenants-at-will. Thus in Lalitpur occupancy rights have 
developed along the same lines as in other districts in the 
province. 

Differing natural conditions have led to different rental 
customs in the red and black soil areas of the district, and in 
mk certain villagA, the system of charging rents has distinctive 
features of its own. In the red soil tract the bulk of the cultivat- 
ed area is held under the ‘‘ huanbandi^^ tenure. Under this form 
tenure the nucleus of a holding is constituted by a portion of 
the Uirdd or irrigated land surrounding a well, and die remainder 
consists of a varying area of outlying land, called dmg or hokf. 
The latter is changed as a rule every three years, because the red 
soil of this tract is too poor to admit of continuous cultivation 
for a logger period. The whole is held under a lease at a^ luAp 
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rait known as thanm or thanhct patta. If any change taked%laoe 
in the quality or extent of the outlying land which replaces 
similar land in the triennial shifting in the har, the rent is 
roughly adjusted to suit the change by the process of dekhahharM 
OT ddAabhali, The lump rent usually includes payment for 
the right of grazing in the waste, occasionally extending to the 
reservation of a definite area of grass land called rmd, ahd to 
wood and jungle fruits. Cultivation outside these lump rented 
holdings is known as v^ar. In Jhansi it may be renM either 
at a fixed area rate, or according to the quantity of seed sown^ 
when it is called hijgvma^ or, in a small number of villages, 
according to the number of ploughs employed, when it is called 
/ialguna. In Lalitpur the rent on such land is almost always 
fixed at a crop rate per highly the system being known as dha/r* 
bandi, on the basis of a series of crop rents recorded in the 
record-of<rights. But these rates are by no means always insisted 
on and are liable to modification at the time of collection by 
mutual agreement among the parties, according to the status of 
the cultivator or the crop obtained. The land is usually rent* 
free for the first year’s crop of tU, kodon or hutki. If a tenant 
constructs a well he is allowed to hold the land irrigated from it 
at dry rates for five or six years, a lump rent being paid at the end 
of this period. In the black soil areas the customs of Jhansi and 
Lalitpur differ to some extent. The bulk of the area is still 
included in lump-rented holdings. In Jhansi proper newly 
broken up land is called nautor, and pays only a nominal rent 
of two to four annas a bigha in the first year. In the second 
year this rent is approximately doubled, and a lump*rent is as a 
rule agreed on in the third year. The custoim however, varies 
from village to village according to the nature of the soil, the 
demand for land and the strength or weakness of the landlords 
In Lalitpur the nucleus of the holding is again formed by a 
small area in the immediate vicinity of the site or, when the 
moti is of sufficiently good quality to be continuously cultivahlei 
by land at a distance. But as a rule only a few of tte best fields 
in flio hoUing remain fixed, and the tenant is allowed to obaaga 
the inferior land as soon as the weakening of the crops shows 
ttfit'it requires to be left fallow. Land newly broksn up Ji 
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knoiB as nmgir and is usually rent-free^ the full rent at the 
very low rates that prevail being imposed in the second or occa- 
sionally postponed till a later year. 

The only peculiar rental system that need here be mentioned 
is that of dluira. The acreage held under it recorded at the 
settlement of 1892 was 3^879 acreSyallof which, except four acres 
in tahsil Garautha, was situated in tahsil Mau. It is the custom 
in some villages to distribute the Government demand by a rate 
or dha/ra on the land ; this is paid by all alike, proprietors and 
tenants. The sum raised is the amount of revenue, cesses and vil- 
lage expenses. After the creation of proprietary rights this 
system naturally did not content the zamindars ; they wanted 
their profits and obtained them by largely increasing the village 
expenses included in the sum to be distributed over the village 
community. The rate would from time to time be raised 
by a few annas till it often reached a very fair rent-rate. So 
long as the sum to bo contributed did not exceed the revenue 
and cesses the tenants paid merely their quota of it, but the 
customary profits of the landholders have now generally become 
tacked on to the amount to bo realized, and the dkara tenants, 
who seem to have originally held a position similar to the 
hhejberar tenant of eastern Bundelkhand, have now become little 
else but occupancy tenants with a shadowy privilege of pleading 
exemption to enhancement. 

The levelling effect of Maratha rule and the traditions of 
equality it generated still linger in the villages where the dha/ra 
system prevails, and in the many communities where the tenants 
resent and strenuously resist any enhancement of their rents. 
Normally, however, land is abundant and cultivators are scarce, 
and the p 08 ition%f the tenants is a strong one. Rack-renting, 
oppression or any curtailment of their privileges are prevent^ 
by fear of desertion of the village. Opposition is seldom made 
by the landlords to the acquisition of occupancy rights, but 
a1^ the same time in the red-soil tracts custom permits ol 
constant changes in the fields held under the same rent, and 
occupancy right is an object but little sought after, especiall) 
in Lalitpur. Historical causes have brought about consider 
able differences between the status of the tenants in the sub< 
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division and in Jhansi proper. In Lalitpur there has belb no 
tradition of equality, Bundelu influence has always predomi- 
nated and, while rents arc as a rule very low and the tenant 
is allowed free grazing and wood cutting with unusual lil)erty 
of transfer, his subordinate position is very forcibly brought 
to his notice should he infringe the prerogatives. 

The strong Bundela families, such as that of Jakhlon, are not 
only able to fix comparatively high rents bnt also to collect them 
fairly fully even in bad years witliout causing the tenant to desert 
his village. Their power is partly due to hereditary feudal rela- 
tions between the parties, but also to the largo area of jungle under 
their control, in whicli the tenant gets rights of wood and grass, 
aided by the protection which their name affords from the 
occasional visits of dacoits and the more constant exactions of 
petty officials. Throughout the district no distinction is made 
in fixing rents on account of caste, though relatives of the 
proprietor may here and there be found paying a favoured rent. 

The one most obvious feature in the rental system of the district 
is that land lets at lump rents which are fixed by agreement and 
are based roughly on the capabilities of the holdings, together 
with the value of attendant perquisites, bo the tenant Brahman, 

Kurmi or Chamar. 

Rental incidences are vitiated by two factors of great ^ial 
importance in the agricultural system of the district. The first 
is the area of fluctuating cultivation which may bo largo or small, 
paying for the most part a nominal rent, and the second is culti- 
vation by pf^hi or non-resident tenants. The latter is particu- 
larly prevalent in Lalitpur, and is an unexpected feature in a 
country where most villages have plenty of lai^ to spare. The 
advantages which induce the resident of one village to cultivate 
in another appear to be that the landlord can bring no pressure 
on him to pay. his rent in advance or at inconvenient seasons, or 
to pay it at all when crops are destroyed by calamity. Pahi 
cultivators usually pay lower rates than residents, and stch 
onltivation on a large scale generally reduces the assets of a 
village, as well as rendering them extremely uncertain. The 
all-round incidence on tenant’s land at. the settlement of 1906 
VM Be. 1*82 per acre. Qconpanoy tenants holding 26*6 per cent^ 
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of the cultivated area paid Ra. 2*47, and tenante-at-will with 40*2 
per cent, paid only Be. 1*40. The relation between the rates 
paid by each class varied to a considerable extent in different 
tahsils. While the advantage in favour of the non-occupancy 
tenants was 43 per cent, over the district it was only 8 per cent, 
in Garautha, 14 per cent, in Moth and rose to 55 per cent, in 
Lalitpur tahsil. In the year of settlement the low rents of non- 
occupancy tenants was in part due to the fact that their holdings 
contained the bulk of the naiUor area in the black soil tracts, 
but apart from this circumstance it is the fact that ocoupancy 
rents rule higher throughout the district than those of tenants- 
at-will. The influence of pahi cultivation in depressing the 
rental of tenants-at-will has already been alluded to ; but also the 
rents of occupancy tenants are heightened by the fact that in 
the red soil tracts they hold the bulk of the irrigated area and 
by the practice, which is common especially in Lalitpur, of adding 
a few varying fields to an occupancy-holding at a fixed lump 
rent. Over the whole district the occupancy tenant is also better 
off than the teuant-at-will, and he holds bettor land; so that his 
rent would be expected to be somewhat higher and the factors 
that influence it are particularly noticeable in the red soil tracts 
of Jhansi, Mau, Bansi and Talbehat. 

The comparison of rentals at different periods is vitiated by 
the changes in rental incidence due to the varying area of land 
held at nominal rents and the only method of gauging the rise 
and fall of rentids is by a reference to standard locid rates. 
So far as can be judged from the incidences at the settlements 
of 1892 and 1896, non-occupancy rents have remained steady in 
Jhansi and Moth, while in Mau they have fallen during the last 
ten years 26 per cent, and in Qarautha 33 per cent. In Ban- 
pur pargana they appear to be steady, but in the other Lalitpur 
parganas they have fallen from 11 to 16 per cent, during the same 
period. Occupancy rents have risen in Jhansi and Moth, fallen 
in ‘Mau and Garautha, but remained practicidly unchanged in 
Lalitpur. As regards the comparison of standard rates the matter 
is further complicated by the fluctuations in value of the Gajashahi 
rupee. In Mau and Garautha, where that coin is current to a 
greater extent thun els&wbere, the circle rates are lower owing 
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to a fall in exchange than they were in 1802, but in other 
tahsils of Jhansi and in Lalitpur they have remained very much 
the same as they were at that time. 

Closely connected with the question of rents is that of 
fallows. The holdings include large areas of fallow, amounting at 
settlement to 27*29 and 34'82 per cent, of the occupancy, and to 
12*27 and 9*40 per cent, of the non-occupancy and other areas in 
Jhansi and Lalitpur, respectively. The large fluctuations in 
rental collections in Buiidelkhand are often intimately associated 
with a system of fallow allowance. Ordinarily the rent of a holding 
in Jhansi includes nothing for the fallow, the fallow being regarded 
merely as an easement attached to the holding over which the tenant 
has a right to graze his cattle. But the fallow may bo worth some- 
thing as grazing land, and it may have been let for cultivation, 
though, when uncultivated, it may not be charged to rent. More 
generally, when a period of depression comes round and the area 
of fallow is abnormal, some allowance is made at the time of 
collection, the amount depending on the circumstances of the land- 
lord and tenant and the relationship between them. These circum- 
stances make a difference between the nominal and realizable rent, 
and are largely responsible for the masses of arrears that often 
disfigure the rental collections. They have been taken into account 
at the recent settlement, the value of some of the fallow area 
being assessed as sayar income and other portions having been 
disregarded, while in necessary cases, a lump deduction has been 
made from the rental roughly proportionate to the fallow area. 

The peasantry of Jhansi, as that of the rest of Bundelkhand, 
is commonly charged with being thriftless and apathetic. A 
similarly severe indictment can often be brought against the 
landlords of the district. The predominating Rajput landholder 
frequently proves himself a bad manager, a fact which finds 
apt expression in the Lodhi saying: ^'What can the son of 
a Diwan know about his village.” The Bundela with long 
traditions of a departed greatness is letting his standard of 
subsistence sink lower and lower, while he struggles to maintain 
the pomp and show of former days. Haughty and reserved, he 
demands an unqualified deference from idl whom he regards al 
bis inferiors,, and olaims to be eddressed by bonprific titles to 
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denote his rank : bis love for these is well known. The natural 
incroaso of families has resulted in a constant subdivision of the 
ancestral lands— never very rich at their best— and a sternly repres- 
sive Government has destroyed the opportunities that once existed 
for ekeing out the family income by raids and forays. The turbu- 
lent and refractory character of the Rajput inhabitants long found 
veiit in dacoity and armed robbery, which gave the district, espe- 
cially the Lalitpur subdivision, an unenviable notoriety for crimes 
of violence. Though much improvement has taken place this form 
of crime is still prevalent, and it may with truth be said that 
every village is full of potential dacoits. On the other hand with 
all their failings, which are largely the outcome of historic 
conditions, they have a strict code of honour and etiquette which 
makes them pleasant people to deal with, and they are regarded 
as the natural lords of the soil and the best landlords by the 
people themselvesr Before the Mutiny it was not an uncommon 
occurrence to hear that some well-known Bundela landowner 
was engaged in bhumiawat. This literally meant a war or 
fight for landed inheritance, derived from the Sanskrit bhtbfii or 
earth, and when a Bundela undertook it ho collected his followers 
and engaged in a course of indiscriminate murder and plunder 
until he could make peace on his own terms. The bulk of the ^ 
ordinary inhabitants are ignorant and superstitious, wedded to 
ancient customs and incapable of prolonged effort or sustained 
labour. But both historic and natural conditions have been against 
the people. Incessant war and indiscriminate plunder as Mughal, 
Maratha or Bundela hordes swept over the country destroyed all 
feeling of security and prudence, while thrift and enterprise are 
hardly to be looked for where agriculture is so entirely at the 
mercy of the seasons, where good harvests can be so often 
reaped with a minimum of exertion, and whert no foresight or 
industry can stave off the disastrous effects of unfavourable rain- 
fall. Indolence, so patent from the difficulty of obtaining ^ 
labour at any time, apathy so manifest in the face of calamity, 
and helplessness so much in evidence in times of stress are , 
undeniable characteristics of the people. An enquiry conducted 
in 18SS into the economic condition of the people by the local 
authorities resulted in the conclusion that a very small proportion 
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of the population were underfed, *a mon oven in the poorest 
^pircumstances thinking it a hardship to have less than throe meals 
a day, A larger quantity of their food, however, than is oommoii 
in the Doab consists of the inferior millets and kharif grains, and 
among the poorest during the hot weather mti/tua is largely mixed 
with food. The clothing is rough and coarse but, except among 
jungle tribes and the lowest strata of the population, is sufficient. 

Cattle are numerous, and milk is freely used as an article of diet. 

A newcomer is often struck by the substantial appearance of the 
villages with their red tiled roofs. Stone is plentiful and generally 
there is no lack of wood, so that the homestead is usually warm 
and comfortable. The better class of tenant has, as has been 
seen, considerable advantages over his brethren in the Doab; ho 
is not troubled by lack of land or difficulties in connection with 
tenant right, and rents are not as a rule very stringently collected, 
especially if there has been any crop failure. But normally, the 
agricultural classes are in want of money, and in so fluctuating a 
country their prospects aro always uncertain. Debt, however, 
has not many terrors for thorn, and a position of dependence on the 
village banker is customary and not uncongenial. The indebted- 
ness of the landed classes is a more serious matter, and its extent 
and nature have recently been brought to light as well os remedied 
by the operatio ns of the Encumi)erod Estates Act of 1 903, Claims 
amounting to Rs. 21,82,995 wore made against them. Its. 18,00,234 
of which wore reckoned to hold good in a civil court. If it Ix) 
assumed that those who were thus indebted amounted to four- 
fifths of the whole body of proprietors, they owed a sum 
equivalent to three and a half years’ revenue. The encumbrances 
of the proprietors of the Lalitpur subdivision were comparatively 
small ; but their revenue is also low, and the proportion of the 
latter to the former is about the samo as in Jhansi proper. The 
period, however, during which these dobis wore incurred was 
marked by great agricultural misfortunes, and the restrictions on 
the alienation of land now in force, combined with the liberal 
policy of remissions and generous distributions of iakav% should 
prevent the incurment of such wholesidc liabilities in the future and 
maintain the proprietors and tenants of die district in as comfortable I 

a porition as can be expected in so uncertain a tract of country. I 

' o - 
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Administration and Revenue. 

The district is now controlled by a iiiagistrate and collector 
assisted by a staff usually composed of two members of the 
Indian Civil Service, one of whom is stationed at Lalitpur, three 
full-powered deputy collectors and one deputy or assistant magis- 
trate with less than full powers. There are also a cantonment 
magistrate with the powcTS of ti small cause court judge, six 
talisildars, and a bench of honorary magistrates with second class 
powers having jurisdiction within the municipality of Jhansi. 
Besides tliosc, the judicial courts consist of those of the district 
and sessions judge, the subordinate judge of Jhansi, and the 
munsifs of Jhansi and Lalitpur. The remaining civil officials 
include the civil surgeon and his assistants, the district engi- 
neer, the chaplain, the district superintendent of police and 
Ills assistants, one of whom with the rank of assistant superin- 
tendent is always stationed at Lalitpur, the deputy inspector 
of schools and the postmaster. Other officials whoso duties arc 
less local have tlieir hoadquartors at Jhansi. Such are the exe- 
cutive onginocT, Jhansi division, tho superintending engineer, 
IV^th circle, irrigation works, with tho executive engineers of the 
Betwa, Dhasau and Tanks divisions; and tho siiporintendont 
of post offices, Buiidelkhand division, and of F. division of the 
railway mail service. Besides these there are the officials of the 
Groat Indian Peninsula railway in charge of the railway 
M'orkshops and sjctions of the branch and main linos. 

In recent years the garrison of Jhansi has been much 
increased. Jhansi is now the headquarters of a brigade forming 
part of the oth Mhow division. The force within cantonments 
comprises one battalion of British and three of native infantry, 
with one regiment«of native cavalry. In addition two batteries 
of artillery, usually of the howitzer class, with an ammunition 
column and tifo half troops of army transport bullacks are sta^ 
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Honed here; . Jhansi ie also the headquarters of the’ 2nd G. I. P. 
raila*ay Volunteers, and supports a detachment of the Cawnpore 
Volunteer Rifles. 

i/^The bulk of the present district of Jhansi proper, then 
comprised in the Jhansi state, first came under British control in 
1839, owing to the inability of Raja Qangadhur Rao to manage 
the tract in possession of which the British had secured his ances* 
tor nearly forty years before. This direct administration lasted 
till 1842, the military officers who carried it on making summary 
settlements with the people. During this period the taluqa of 
Chirgaon, comprising 20 villages, which formed one of the 
Hashtbhaiya jagirs was confiscated for the rebellion of its chief, 
Bakht Singh, and added to the newly formed district of Jalaun. 
At the close of 1842 a treaty was concluded with Raja Gangadhar 
Rao by virtue of which his estates were restored to him, with the 
exception of certain lands estimated to yield an annual revenue of 
Rs. 2,27,468. This sum was to l )0 set aside for the maintenance 
of a force called the Bundelkhand Legion, which was to bo 
stationed in cantonments situated on land supplied by the Raja 
within the boundaries of his state and to be held in readiness 
for his defence. This force had originally been raised for the 
protection of the Jalaun district and had been known os tho 
Jalaun force; but the assumption of tho direct management of the 
Raja’s dominions had necessitated its strengthening, and on this 
ground, some of tho burden of its maintenance was thrown on the 
Raja’s shoulders. It was subsequently disbanded in 1848.^The 
territory thus ceded by Gangadhar Rao included most if not all of 
the present tahsils of Moth and Garautha, and was put in 1843 
under the control of the superintendent of Jalaun. By the treaty 
of January 13th 1844, the Maharaja Sindhia assigned to tho 
British Government, for the upkeep of the Gwalior Contingent, 
a large extent of territory. This assignment included the 
parganas or ialuqaa of Bhander, Garhmau and Chanderi, now 
wholly or partially within this district, along with others beyond 
its present borders. These tracts were taken under direct manage- 
ment by military officers, who were subordinate to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Bundelkhand, as well as to the Commander- 
in-Ghieli apd thqr made summary settlements with the land- 
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holders. Chauderi was administered by a deputy superintendent^, 
who appears to have had also some powers over the estates of the 
Baja of }3anpur. In 1853 Gangadhar Rao died childless, 
and his estates wore hold to have lapsed to the British. They 
then comprised 690 villages scattered over the parganas of 
Jhansi, Pachor, Karahra, Mau, Bijaigarh and Pandwaha. 

In the following year the Jhansisuperintondency wps formed; 
it included the districts of Jalaun, Chanderi and Jhansi. The 
last-named was constituted out of the lapsed parganas together 
with Moth (including the taluqa of Chirgaon), and Garautha, mak- 
ing a total of 1,220 villages. The three districts were administered 
separately by deputy superintendents in subordination to the 
superintendent, who hod the powers of a commissioner ; and the 
whole was attached in the same year to the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories, which were at that time under the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces. The superintendent had final juris- 
diction in summary suits, but in regular suits an appeal lay to 
the commissioner of the Baugor division, and from him to the 
Board of Revenue. On the civil side he had the powers of a judge 
in subordination to the Government, and on the criminal side to 
that of the Bodr Nizamat Adalat at Agra. The deputy superin- 
tendents of Jalaun and Jhansi had the powers of a collector under 
the control of the superintendent, while that of Chanderi had the 
powers of a principal sadr amin, and appeals from his decision 
lay to the superintendent. 

On the restoration of order after the disturbances connected 
with the Mutiny during 1857-58, six villages, comprising Mohan- 
pura and the Toreah muafi taluqo, in pargana Mau, were 
handed over to the Orchha state ; the Raja of Banpur’s estates 
were confiscated for rebellion and added to Chanderi ; and those 
of the Raja of Shahgarh, who had also committed himself dnring the 
rebellion, were sequestrated, pargana Modaora being incorporated 
in the newly formed district of Lalitpur in 1860. At the same time 
36 villages of pargana Narhat, which formed part of the Saugor 
district and had been under British rule since 1819, were attached 
to Lalitpur. That same year saw the conclusion of a treaty 
with Sindhia, dated 12th December I860,* by which an exchange 
• Aitohisoa’a Trestioa III p. 314, ' , 
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of territory took place in readjustment of accounts connected 
with the expenses of the Gwalior Contingent. Under the terms 
of this agreement 68 villages of pargana Bhandor and 80 villages 
of Ohandori, the latter comprising the pargana of that name, 
together with 153 other villages not included in the district hut 
which had boon ceded to the British under the treaty of 1844, wore 
restored to Gwalior, while 80 villages of the former pargana, 380 
in Chandori and 160 other villages were permanently handed over 
to the British with full sovereign rights. In addition to the 
above, Sindhia received the whole of parganas Pachor and 
Karahra and 61 villages in Jhansi. 

In 1858 the throe districts of Jhansi, Jal'aun and Ciiandori 
were detached from the Haugor and Nerbudda territories, and wore 
formed, with the outlying district of Hamirpur (removed however 
in 1863 ), into a division under a separate commissioner. The title 
of the district officers was at the same time changed from deputy 
superintendents to deputy commissioners, and the local rules w’hich 
had governed procedure up to the Mutiny were superseded by 
regulations formally introduced or spontaneously applied. In 
1862 the cadre of the Jhansi commission together with the scale of 
the subordinate establishments was prescribed. The separate 
judicial agency known as the pargana courts under a principal 
sadr amin at Jhansi was alxjlished by a resolution which 
blended all kinds of fiscal and judicial functions in the samo 
person from the commissioner to the tahsildar. A revised sot of 
civil and revenue rules was promulgated at the same time, and 
these were subsequently legalized ))y the Non-Regulation Districts 
Act (XXIV of 1864) which also extended to Jhansi the Code of 
Civil Procedure. By the Jhansi Courts Act (XVIII of 1867) the 
jurisdiction of the courts of civil judicature was defined. The 
Code of Criminal Procedure which came into force in the regular 
provinces in 1862 was applied also to Jhansi, and from that year, 
with the exception of revenue and rent suits, which were conducted 
in accordance with the old regulations, the administration of 
Jhansi was governed by the laws in force in the North-Western 
Provinces generally. Any doubts or misapprehensions as to what 
enactments were in force in the Jhansi division were set at rest by 
the Scheduled Districts and Laws Local Extent Acts (XIV and 
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XV of 1874). The division, moreover, was not excluded from 
the provisions of the Revenue and flent Acts of 1873 and 1881. 
Meanwhile in 1871, by treaty dated December 2nd of that year, 
16 more villages from pargana Bhander and 6 villages from par- 
gana Moth, with a revenue of Rs. 21,623 and Rs. 6,860 respec- 
tively, were restored to Gwalior to extinguish an annual payment 
of Rs. 4,668 remaining due to that state under the treaty of I860.* 
Further changes were made in 1886. In that year the British 
Government agreed to vacate the fort of Gwalior which had 
remained in its possession since 18G1. In exchange for 27 
villages in Jhansi and 4 J in Moth, which had previously belonged 
to pargana Bhander, 53 villages in the north-west and west of 
Jhansi tahsil, including the city and fort of Jhansi, which since 
1861 had been manned by Sindhians troops, were handed over to 
the British Government and incorporated in the district. 

In 1888 two important questions connected with the 
administration of the Jhansi division came under the considera- 
tion of the Government. The first was the separation of the 
judicial and executive functions at that time exercised by the 
officers of the Jhansi commission ; the second was the reorganisa- 
tion of the districts subordinate to the commissioner and the 
extension of his jurisdiction. In 1889 a commission was 
appointed to examine and report on these matters, together with 
certain other proposed administrative changes in other parts of the 
North- VVostorn Provinces and Oudh. The proposals of the com- 
mitteef were, briefly, to abolish the commissionership, to relieve 
the deputy commissioners of all civil work, to create the appoint- 
ments of a judge, one subordinate judge and two munsifs, and to 
abolish the district of Lalitpur as a separate district, making it a 
subdivision of the district of Jhansi. Finally it was proposed 
that the three districts now reduced to two should be incorporated 
in the division of Allahabad. The administrative changes here 
adumbrated were made effective by Act XX of 1890 (North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh). Under the provisions of that Act 
the Jhansi division ceased to be a scheduled district, and all the 
enactments in force in the Allahabad division were extended to 
Jhansi, Jalaun and Lalitpur. Reorganisation took effect from 

• Aitdhiion*t TrostiM 111,181. .aka 
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April Ist 1891, when the rovormo officers were relieved of their 
civil functions by the appointment of a judicial staff, and the 
deputy commissiouers — now renamed collectors — were deprived 
of the extended criminal powers ctniforred by section 30 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. Owing, however, to the disturbed 
state of Lalitpur at the time, it was not converted into a subdivi- 
sion in charge of a joint magistrate and anni'xed to the Jhansi 
district until the Ist of December 1891, on which date full effect 
was given to the new arrangomonts and the enlarged district of 
Jhansi became one of the regulation di8tri(‘ts of the North- 
Western Provinces. 

On its lirst formation in 1854, the <li8tri<*t of Jhansi proj)er 
consisted of nine parganas, namely Jhansi, Pachor, Kurahra, 
Mail, Pandwaha and ilijaigarh from the lapsed Jhansi state ; and 
parganas Moth, in<*lucling the tnluqa of Chirgaoii, Jlhander and 
(Jarautha, including the 01 villages of the Gursarai estate, 

ivere transferred from Jalaun. In 1850 the villages (composing 
pargana Bijaigarh were divided between Pandwaha and Garautha, 
and in 1801 Pachor and Karahra were transferred toSindhia. Six 
parganas, consisting of Jhansi, Bhandor, Moth, Garautha, Pand- 
waha and Mau were left, and wore diviilt d into five tahsils, 
pargana Bhander being incorporated in that of Jhansi. In 1800 
Pandwaha tahsil was abolished and its component villages were 
distributed over ^lau and Garautha. The four tahsils thus con- 
stituted have remained unchanged to the present day. In Lalit- 
pur the parganas, as distinct from tahsils, have survived and 
arc still recognized as fiscal sulKlivisions. When the first part of 
Lalitpur came dire<*tly under British ailministration tahsils wore 
established at Banpur and Madaora. Subsequent to the treaty of 
1801 the Chanderi part of the district was formed into a tahsil, the 
headquarters of which were at Lalitpur. In 1800 the tahsils at 
Banpur and Madaora were abolished, a new tahsil being located at 
Mahroni and the villages redistributed between the two tahsils. 
Lalitpur tahsil comprised parganas Talbehat, Bansi, Lalitpur and 
Balabehat consisting of 303 of th 3 old assigned villages of Chanderi 
together with 111 confiscated from Banpur ; and tahsil Mahroni 
comprised parganas Banpur, Mahroni and Madaora, consisting 
of 87 assigned, 82 Banpur, 126 Shahgarh and 36 Narhat 
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villages. This arrangement has remained practically unaltered 
since. 

Owing to the numerous changes and transfers of territory it 
is extremely difficult to follow the details of fiscal history. The 
matter is further complicated by the destruction of records 
during the disturbances connected with the revolt at Jhansi 
in 1857, and by the fact that the figures given in the various 
reports do not always correspond. For the full and bettor under- 
standing of the question it will bo convenient to divide the 
district into three portions, the parganas which wore transferred 
from the Jalaun district in 1854 ; those which lapsed with the 
Jhansi state in the previous year ; and the Lalitpur subdivision. 

The first of these comprised the parganas of Moth, Garautha 
and Bhander. In them boundaries had been marked off as early 
as 1839-40, when they wore first taken under direct administra- 
tion : summary settlements for throe quinquennial periods, of 
which no records survive, were mode in 1811-45, 1846-50 and 
1851-56. By 1853 all of them with the exception of 26 villages 
belonging to the Chirgaon Mwp wore surveyed. The last 
summary settlement in them was made by Major Erskine, 
superintendent of Jalaun, and amounted to Its. 4,39,418 on 376 
villages. On their transfer to Jhansi in 1854 Captain F. D. 
Gordon, the supeiintendont of that district, was entrusted with 
the charge of settlement : in that year the preparation of records 
and data for assessment was commenced. By Juno 1857 the 
assessments were completed and amounted to Rs. 3,17,201 for 
the same numlnT of villages, being a reduction of nearly 28 per 
cent, on Major Krskino’s summary demand. 

The regular survey was commenced in the lapsed parganas 
in 1854, but pending the preparation of records and pa^iers 
Captain Gordon proposed to settle them summarily. This pro- 
posal was the subject of considerable discussion and difference of 
opinion. The local Government thought that the measures 
necessary for a summary settlement would impede the progress of 
a regular settlement, and proposed to allow the existing demand to 
continue by regular prolongation until the introduction of a 
regular settlement. The local officers pointed out that the revenue 
which had been fixed by the Baja pressed heavily on the people, 
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and that considerable balances accrued yearly winch it was 
impossible to recover. Ultimately Govornmont sanctioned a 
scctlomeiit commencing from July Ist, 185(3, which should hist 
for three years or for such longer time as might bo necifssary to 
complete the regular settlement. Captain Gordon coinplek'd the 
task of settlement in those before the outbreak of the Mutiny, and 
assessed parganas IMau, Pandwalia and Jhansi to a demand of 
Ks. 2,47,890 on 30(3 villages. 

Wlion the Mutiny broke out the Government had alrcmly Rcfiular 
sauctiouod the assessments of parganas Hhander and ( laraiitlia lor moot of 
a period of 20 years ; but those of Moth were never actually 
.sanctioned owing to the destruction of all records in the dis- 
turbances which then took place. I'ho work of settlement was 
recommenced after the restoration of onlcr in 1858 under (’aptaiii 
Maclean. Records were as far as possible recovered from 
waris and survey was begun again in those parganas whore the 
the records had been lost, as well as in parganas Man and Pand- 
waba. The work of settlement was carried on by Major dork, 
who assessed some and villages in Garautha, suenoed- 
ing Captain Maclean in 1859. In 18(3.1 Mr. ( -. J. Daniell, who 
followed Major Clerk, assessed, pargana Pandwalm at Ks. 7»‘3,472 
for 79 villages. In the following year ho coinph ted llie sottlomcnt 
of pargana Mau, and fixed the demand at Rs. 83,9 1 3 on 117 villages. 

In 18G3 Major Davidson took charge of the work and, by Manrh 
1864, finished the assessments of 119 villages in pargana dhaiisi, 
imposing a demand of Rs, 47,1 57. Tho total doiiiand therefore ussos- 
sed on tho throe originally summarily settlwl [jarganas amounted 
to Rs. 2,02,746, a reduction on tho previous demand of 18 p,T cent. 

Tho work of winding up tho sottlenu.'nt wjw done by Mr. Conclude 
(later Sir) E. G. Jenkiuson, who succeeded Major Davidson in 
April 1864. But it was found that this work was co/isiderably 
greater than had l>oon anticipat^nl. Tiio records of tho dilTcront 
parganas had been prepared at dififorent times by different officors. 

They wore in various stages of progress, and had boon compiled 
unmethodically and on no uniform plan. In Garautha, Moth and 
Bhander many years had elapsed since tho survey and preparation 
of the khdSfaB, A greater objection still was that tho records woro 
incomplete and incorrect; especially in tho case of the rent-rolls. 
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The first step taken by Mr. Jeukiiison was to prepare accurate 
copies of this document for the year 1270 faali (1862-1863) 
Another question arose as to what should be the official standard 
of measurement. In parganas Moth, Garautha and Bhander the 
erachhi bigha had been employed ; but in 1862 Mr. Daniell 
remeasured 88 villages in Moth in acres, and in Mau, Jhansi and 
Pandwaha the same standard had been used. The Board of Revoniio 
decided that the erachhi bight should be the offi(?ial standard. A con- 
version table was supplied, and the settlement officer was ordered 
to convert all acres, where those were entered in the papers, into 
erachhi bights. As matters wore more closely examined the in- 
accuracies and incompleteness of the records became more glaring, 
and in the end the work that had to bo carried out l)y Mr. Jenkin- 
son was in his own words ‘^nothing loss than ajicrt^l of the whole 
district ; the reconstruction of all the khasras and khataunis ; 
the preparation of all the khewata and administration papers ; and 
the assessment of several miutji and resumed mwifi villages in 
different parts of the district ♦ ♦ * * and many other 

miscellaneous matters.^^ This work was successfully carried 
through by the beginning of 1867. The demand as it then stood 
on the district as then constituted after all resumptions, etc., had 
been effected, amounted to Rs. 4,81,574, including the ubari jama 
of Rs. 22,500 on the Gursarai estate. 

Owing to the destruction of all Captain Gordon^s reports, 
it is now impossible to say with certainty in what manner that 
officer worked out his calculations and formed his assumptions 
as to average assets. So far as can l)e discovered ho appears to 
have employed produce rates, at which he arrived by calculating 
the average produce, cost of cultivation and the profit on each class 
of soil. These' rates ho compared with actual revenue rates paid 
in adjoining districts in Bundelkhand; he formed circles of similar 
villages, and from the average rates so obtained he struck 
separate sets of rent rates in each village. But this is doubtless 
an incomplete account of his methods. In parganas Pandwaha 
and Man Mr. Daniell pursued different systems. In the former 
he first asoertained the nominal rates paid in the village, 
for each class of soil ; these rates were bigha rates, and were 
generally known and accepted in each village. On this basis he 
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fixed soil rates in every village, taking all oiroumstances of soil, 
position and the like into oonsidoration. Soils were arbitrarily 
classified by him into four classes, according to the approxima- 
tion of their rent to an average arithmetical standard, and an 
assumed rental was made out by multiplying the acreage of each 
soil into the average rate of its class. But this process seems to 
have been little if at all used for fixing the revenue. In Mau 
M r. Daniell grouped the villages into four classes according to 
the general goodness of their lands : having done this he totalled 
up the deduced rent rates of each village, and so obtained the 
average rates of its class. In Jhansi Major Davidson first 
divided the villages into two classes, those with much good land, 
mar and kahar^ which lie mostly in the north, and those having 
much rakaVj which lie mainly in the south of the pargana. Those 
classes he further subdivided into two, according to their popula- 
tion and other advantages. In the villages where rates 
prevailed he ascertained the current rates, and worked out 
from them the average rate of the class for each soil. In the 
kmnhandi villages ho fixed rates somewhat below those of the 
villages, where bight rates wore required, the rents paid Icing 
actually lighter on account of the poor, dry, uncertain soil. The 
chief difficulty of assessment in those villages lay in the assessment 
of the better lands, but rates wore fixed on the basis of those 
prevailing in similar villages where there were known bigha rates 
and were compared with those actually realised under the |K}caliar 
local systems of rental prevailing. The fallow land in the poor 
outlying tracts was for the most part left altogether out of 
consideration. 

It would be idle to expect a settlement conducted under JUJ**®*** 
such diverse conditions, and by different officers at 'different times, working 
to have had the stamp of uniformity. But Mr. Jonkinion, who 
had unusual opportunities for becoming acquainted with the nwat. 
villages in his charge, wrote in 1871 : I can safely say that the 
districthas been very fairly assessed... In Mau and Pandwaha the 
assessments are very unequal ... but there is no such inequality as 
would call for a revision of the settlement.” The worst feature 
in the condition of the tract was the indebtedness of the propietors, 
which Mr. Jenkinton pointed ont would be a aonree of danger 
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to tho settlement. But this the settlement officer could not 
mitigate except within narrow limits. The other evil which ^ 
beset the district, the extreme sensitiveness to vicissitudes of 
season and outbreaks of kans, could only be anticipated by him 
in a small degree. All subsequent inquiries confirmed generally 
Mr. Jenkinson^s verdict of the fairness of tho settlement. 

The settlement was confirmed for a period of twenty years 
dating from the date of the pargana last assessed — that is up to 
June 30th, 1884. Hardly had it started its course when tho dis- 
trict was devastated by famine. Though greatly reduced and 
impoverished tlio people made a manful struggle against their 
misfortunes. Tho evil effects of this calamity, known locally aa 
the pachisa,” from the samhat year 1026, lay in a largo loss of 
plough cattle and tho migration of cultivators to Malwa and 
othor parts. It was followed by seasons of excessive rain, and 
in the largo areas of fallow hms sprang up and defied tho enfoobkd 
population till, in 1872, it was reported as covering 40,000 acres 
in Jhansi alone. The deputy commissioners found it necessary 
to report mahal after mohal as precluded by kana from paying 
its proper revenues. Remissions and reductions, authorized and 
unauthorized, followed each other with bewildering rapidity. In 
1876 a systematic inquiry was conducted into of tho bearing 
kans on tho revenue l)y Mr. J. S. Porter, and again in 1877 by 
Mr. J. J. D. La Touche. But by that time kana had begun to 
decline, and in 1884-S5 Mr. Broun was able to report that the 
weed had all but disappeared. In that and the following year 
tho settlement jamia were roimposed in all but a few villages. 
Tho disturbances of tho period are traceable partly in the extent 
of unauthorized arrears amounting to Rs. 68,498 which had to be 
remitted by special Government orders in 1879 and 1881 , and 
partly in tho reduction of tho gross demand from Rs. 4,73,606 in 
1872 to Rs. 4,36,962 in 1885. Early in tho latter year the 
postponement of tho revision was sanctioned on tho ground that 
the improvement anticipated in the district, when the term 
of 20 years had been fixed in i872, had not taken place ; and 
owing to difficulties in tho survey department, the 30th June 
1892 was finally decided on as the date of the termination of the 
current settlement. The reimposed demand was for the 
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remamder of that period collectod without great difficulty, hut 
during the whole currency of setilemont from 1SG4-G5 until 
lSGl-92 hin8 and other causes insoparahly associated with it wore 
calculated to have cost six lakhs of rupees in short collections on 
the settlement demand, and the striking oif of Rs. 5,960 from 
the revenue roll. 

The earliest settlements in Lalitpur were all summary and Summary 
carried out between 1844 and ISGO. The first parganas assessed |„ 
wore Lalitpur, Talljohat, Bansi, Balahchat and Mahroni. In 
1811 a triennial sottlemont was made by Captain Blake at a total 
demand of Rs, 97,758. This lasted till 1848, when a second 
settlement was made by Captain Harris; the latter continued in 
force until 1853, the demand being raised to Rs. 1,07,0G8. The 
third summary assessment, completed by Captain (iordon in 1854, 
reduced this jama to Rs. 9G,919. Meanwhile the cadastral * 
survey with a view to regular settlement was begun in 1853, 
but it was brought to a stop by the Mutiny. It was recom- 
menced anew in 1859, Captain Tyl r l)oginuing work in that 
year. He was however almost immediately succeeded by Captain 
Corbett in 18G0, who summarily assessed the (confiscated parganas 
Madaora and Banpur and revised tlio existing jama in a few 
impoverished estates. The bases of all these settlements were 
the recorded rentals, ^vhich from being taken in cash were moro 
trustworthy than they might otherwise have been. They could 
not however in all cases be accejitcd, and the knowhslgc of this 
fact caused Captain Corbett to err rather on the side of ovt^r- 
assessment by taking in many instances moro than two-thirds of 
the assets as the Government demand. The summary demands of 
Messrs. Blake and Harris were without doubt too hig]i : some 
villages fell into the hands of capitalists, others into those of 
farmers. The actual revenue as it stood in 1800 was Rs. 1,07,193, 
including the demand on ubari and resumed mmfi estates. 

The regular survey was completed in 18G2. Cuptaiii ('orbett pint n. 
completed the assessments of Bansi, but was transferred to 
Jalaun the following year. Captain Tyler resumed work on ^ 
i^urn from furlough in succession to Captiiin Corl)ett and 
usessed pargana Talbohat and the whole of pargana Lalitpur, 
the €|zoepti<m of 88 villi^ He died in 1865; and Mr, 
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Hontagu carried ou work for a few mouths till the appointment 
of Colonel James Davidson, who completed settlement operations •<< 
in the remaining parganas by 1869. Colonel Davidson found that 
his predecessors had inquired into and fixed average rates for all 
the parganas except Banpur and Madaora. The inquiry into 
prevailing rates was not a difficult one, as the average 
amount of each kind of soil was well known in the 
villages which had been long under direct management/ 
and reliable information was readily forthcoming. The 
customary soils known as naoti, dumat rndpathri were retained 
as the basis of assessment; but they were not subdivided, as 
there was not sufficient difference in the rent rates to call for a 
more minute subdivision. Average soil rates were deduced by ^ 
calculating the value of the produce per acre, deduotipg 
the expenses of cultivation and assuming half the resultant 
as rent. A classification of villages was made with 
special reference to the nature of the soil, population and 
other matters : but it did not as a rule follow geographical 
distribution. Each class of village in each pargana bad a 
different rate for each class of soil. In the calculation of 
assets by this method the rental at assumed rates exceeded 
the recorded rental, including proprietary cultivation, by 
Bs. 87,304, a discrepancy which was explained by the existence 
of a large number of favoured rents. The total demand proposed, 
inoluding the jamas on uhari and resumed mmfi estates, was 
Bs. 1,47,802, to which must be added Bs. 27,538 for nominal 
revenue. The assessments were confirmed for a period of twenty 
years, all of them to fidl in for the sake of uniformity on 
June 30th 1888. A shorter period than the normal thirty yean 
was chosen because it was hoped that in that period the country 
would have recovered from the effects of the famine of 1868^9, 
and that there would be a large increase in cultivation and 
irrigation; - 


The measures token for the relief of those estates which hod 
been adversely affected by the seasons have already been mmK" 
tioned, but proprietaiy indebtedness, the extent of whidi had beut 
mentioned by Mr. Jenkinson in 1872 as likely to wiachf tho esMkt* 
mem in Jhmtsi proper, beemao flmeK; diniif 
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! currency of the assessments. With the introduction of British 
management in 1839 the theory of proprietary rights in land, 
which had not been recognised under the native governments, 
followed, and the zamindari system was definitely acknowledged 
at the regular settlement. As to its natural corollary, sale, ** there 
are many considerations/’ it was said, which render it expedient 
to remove every restriction upon the free transfer of land, which 
thus becomes available security for procuring capital by which 
the resources of the country can be developed and the industry of 
the people stimulated.” But the gift of proprietary right followed 
by the introduction of the system of sale under decree of the 
civil courts, owing to the extension in 1862 of Act VIII of 1869 
to Jhausi, and the enactment of the Jhansi Courts Act (XVIII 
of 1867), soon led to troubles which called urgently for a 
remedy and occupied the attention of the revenue authorities 
for a period of 20 years. Mr. Jenkinson pointed out in 1871 
that the then existing mortgages and transfers were due to old 
debts incurred in the time of the Marathas when the revenue 
demand was excessive, or to injudicious collections of arrears 
from parganas impoverished by depredations committed during 
the Mutiny. He urged that the accounts of the money-lenders pint 
should be examined by a Government official and an arrangement ^ 

made for a settlement of accounts and the liquidation of debts, tion. 

In 1872 the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William Muir, made a tour 
in Bundelkhaud and was deeply impressed by the necessity of 
checking the alienation by the landholders of their newly acquired 
rights, and His Honour considered that steps should be taken to 
prevent the practice by the introduction of a bill. Mr. Colvin, 
officiating commissioner of Jhansi, submitted in November 1873 
an exhaustive report on the indebtedness of the agricultural classes ; 
and four months later the local Government addressed the 
Government of India on the general subject of the prevention 
of sale of land for debt by decree of the civil courts. They 
suggested a revision of the law of civil procedure which would 
empower revenue authorities to intervene to save landed property ^ 

from sale, and they proposed that in the Jhansi division a restric- 
tion should be placed on sale, such as the necessity of obtaining 
the previous sanction of the Board of Bevenno, The beavjr^ 
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reductions and continued proposals for revisions of revenue by the 
local authorities induced Sir John Strachoy, in 1875, to order a-** 
systematic inquiry into proprietary indebtedness with a view to a 
final remedy. Mr. J. S. Porter was appointed settlement officer in 
1876 with instructions to inquire, firstly, into the question of the 
pressure of the settlement and, secondly, into that of the indebt- 
edness of the proprietors in Mau, Moth and Garautha. That 
officer completed investigations in Mau only and was succeeded 
by Mr. J. J. 1). LaToucho, who conducted them in Moth and 
Garautha. The throe reports were submitted in 1877 and the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Couper, addressed the Supreme 
Government on the question. The ascertained debts of the pro- 
prietors were estimated at IGJ lakhs of rupees, and the remedy 
proposed on the suggestion of Mr. LaTouche was special legisla- 
tion with a view to the liquidation of debts. A bill was drafted 
on the basis of the Sind Encumbered Estates Act (XIV of 1879) 
providing for the appointment of a manager of encumbered 
estates who would determine the amount of the just debts and 
liabilities and arrange for their liquidation from the income of the 
property or by mortgage or sale of a portion of it. On the tormi- 
ation of management owners wore to be readmitted to settlement 
on a heritable but not transferable tenure : in case liquidation was ' 
not possible, the proprietor was to bo declared insolvent and to bo 
released from all his liabilities on sale of his property. Discussion 
on the proposed legislation continued between 1878 and 1881. In 
the latter year the Supreme Government added to the bill a 
section which recognised the intervention of the State in order to 
prevent ruinous depreciation of the value of land, and the bill 
was entirely remodelled. The bill as then drafted by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Colvin subsequently became, with a few modifications, the 
Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act (XVI of 1882). The scheme of 
management was dropped, the manager was replaced by a special 
judge whose function it was to adjudicate upon the claims, and 
the provisions regarding the treatment of landholders after the 
close of the operations wore entirely omitted. The decrees 
passed by the special judge might be satisfied either by the cash 
payment of the amount, or by sale of moveable or immoveable 
property other than land, or by a loan from the Government on the 
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security of the land to an amount not exceeding six times its 
annual value, or by sale of laudal property by auction. If the debt 
could not bo paid by any other means the rights of tlio proprietor 
were to bo put up to public auction and might bo bought in by 
the Government should no bid bo made exceeding ten times the 
annual profits, a limit subsequently raised to sixteen times the 
annual profits. 

In June 1882 Mr. H. F. Evans was appointed special judge 
under the Act, and the final report on its working was submitted 
in April 1887. The Act was made applicable to the whole of 
the Jhansi division, but was not in fact applied to any other part 
of it except the Jhansi district. The total number of applica- 
tions disposed of amounted to 1,476, of which 1,285 were filed 
voluntarily and 190 were filed by tho deputy commissioner: 147 
applicants wore declared free of liability at tho outset, leaving 
1,328 applicants against whom 11s. 7,G1,855 were decreed out of 
Rs. 15,39,219 claimed. It was estimated that tho reductions 
effected by tho special judge in comparison with what a civil court 
would have declared amounted to Ks. 3,50,000; and this sum repre- 
sents approximately tho pecuniary relief afforded by the act. 
Only 267 applicants lost their zamindari rights. Putting aside 
the villages which were transferred to Gwalior in pargana Bhander 
and some disputed cases, tho amount of tho liabilities of tho 
landholders within tho present district amounted to Jls. 7,12,247. 
For the liquidation of this amount tho Government advanced 
lls. 3,30,238 in loans at 5 per cent, interest ; it also purchased 68 
shares in 49 villages at a cost of Ks. 37,910, estimated to yield 8 
per cent, interest, A sum of Rs 88,786 was discharged by dol)tors 
in cash or by tho sale of moveable property, and of Rs. 2,27 ,699 
by the sale of land. The average price of the land sold wa^ a little 
over 16 years’ purchase. Tho benefits of tho Act were subse- 
quently extended to tho 68 villages received from Gwalior in 1886. 
In this tract 307 claims for sums aggregating Rs. 83,154 were 
investigated, out of which Rs. 41,061 were awarded by tho special 
judge, Mr.r H. M. Bird. 

The objects of tho Act were said to Ikj, firstly, to prevent the 
depreciation of the property to be dealt with; secondly, to benefit 
the ex-proprietor by restoring him to his original position either 
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of headman or Government agent in the village or of ryot 
cultivating undcjr Government; and, thirdly, to restore the ryots 
to tlioir old position of Government tenants, to fix their rents 
for the term of sottlomont and to give them a more secure tenure. 
It was estimated that the permanent relief indicated in the 
second and third of these objects would be accorded to the 
proprietors by Government undertaking the management of 
estates forming a largo proportion of the district for a term of 
about twenty years, at the end of which it was understood that a 
property free from debt would be restored to the owners, who would 
in future be debarred from alienating it in any way whatsoever. 
Those objects, however, were defeated by the high prices bid for 
land put up to auction, and the bill as finally drafted contained 
no provisions for alteration of tenure or for special treatment of 
indebted proprietors after they had repaid the Government loans. 
The full and direct effect of the measure, therefore, was felt over 
a very small area, being in fact only that of the estattjs purchased 
by the Government and covering only 8,731 acres. Considerable 
temporary relief however was afforded, and the indirect effects of 
the measure were important. The Board of lievenue thus ’summed 
up the effects of the Act : “In the Board’s opinion, its permanent 

good results will be small The real mistake dates from the 

time when saleable interest was granted to the Jhansi landlords. 
If the Act had taken away tho right of sale from all landlords 
who could only pay their debts by tho aid of Government loans, 
it would have done mueh more good than it has done.^^ The 
absence of any provisions restricting sale of agri(!ultural land 
resulted in the work of Ihiuidation having to be donj over again; 
but the operations of the Act supplied valuable experience for the 
future, and it will bo presently soon tliat when tho question of 
proprietary indehtcdnjss had to be again dealt with twenty years 
later tho lessons of the old Act wore not lost siglit of. 

Tho Jhansi district (exclusive of Lalitpur) was declared 
under settlement by notification dated October 11th, 1888. The 
detailed survey began in December of the same year and was 
completed by October l8t,‘1890. Mr. W. H. L. Impey was 
appointed settlement oificer on 30th October 1889, and was joined^ 
on December 12th of tho same year by Mr, J. S, Meston os 
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assistant settlement officer. Settlement operations were closed on 
January 3 1st 1 893. The soil classification adopted by these officers 
follo\Yed the natural distinctions recognized in the tract, namely 
ma/i'j Jcahiir, and rahtr, the last-named soil being divided 

into moth and 2 MtrL In addition to these, in Jhansi tahsil the 
moist land in the neighbourhood of rivers and tanks was demar- 
cated separately as tari. For the classification of villages into 
circles the country was first divided according to the prevalence 
of the natural soils into black-soil tracts, 'parwt tracts and rakar 
tracts. Within these tracts the villages were grouped into assess- 
ment circles mainly with reference to their rental incidences, consi- 
deration being also paid to natural advantages. The chief use of 
these assessment circles was to bring together groups of villages to 
which the same set of rates could be applied for the purposes of 
correcting the rent rolls. In the result the classification gave 
assessment circles fairly homogeneous in character, composed of 
villages with similar natural advantages as well as with similar 
rents. For the selection of standard circle rates the quoted pre- 
vailing rates were noted and checked by the actual rents of hold- 
ings of uniform soil, while lump rents were analysed. If these 
rates were found to l)e supported by the rentals, they were accepted : 
if not, they were taken into consideration as indicative of the com- 
parative value of different soils. The rate ultimately chosen as a 
standard rate was that which recurred most frequently or was 
found in the most important and representative villages. In Moth 
and the north of Jhansi the rates were based on the erachhi bigha, 
in Man on the jataria^ and in Garautha, whore the village bigha 
was obviously not the eraekhi or an approximation to it, it was 
assumed to be the jatarlci. In the south of Jhansi, generally, no 
standard of measurement was in force, but the standard to which 
the village higha most closely approximated was chosen. Fonts 
recorded in Gajaahahl rupees were converted into British currency 
at the then prevailing rate of 116 to 100. As regards waste land 
in holdings only 4,450 out of 71,422 acres, for which rent was 
recorded and actually realised, were taken into account in assess- 
ment. Assumed rates wore employoff \vith few exceptions for the 
valuation of land not held at cash rents. The incidence of accepted 
irent on tenants* lands was Bs. 2-10-3 per acre, while that on sir 
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and khvdkasht amounted to Rs. 3-1-7 per acre, a difference which 
was aserihod to the superiority of soil in proprietary holdings. 
The revenue assessed, exclusive of the nominal demanjl on 
revenue-free and uba^^i estates, was Rs. 5,16,132, an increase of 
17 per cent on the former revenue j but as Rs. 23,890 of this sum 
were deriv(?d from the resumption of revenue-free tenures, the 
actual enhancement on land that previouly paid revenue ^mounted 
to only 12 per cent. Fourteen btns infested villages wore settled 
for five years only at moderate assessments and progressive 
assessments were made in 97 mahals, where the enhancement of 
the demand was large. 

In fixing the term of (Jolonel Davidson^s settlement at 20 
years the Government had expressed grave doulits as to the suffi- 
ciency of that period to enable the district to recover from the 
terrible calamities of 18GS-G9, and when the period expired the 
term was extended by ten years for much the same reason that it 
had been extended in Jhansi. Lalitpur was cadastrally surveyed 
during 1895, 1890 and 1897. No verification of the papers was to 
bo carried out, but those instructions wore subsequently modified 
by the order to verify sir and irrigated lands ; jamahandia and 
revenuo-froe or favoured tenures were roughly verified by the 
settlement officer, Mr. Hoare, and his assistant Mr. Goudge. The 
settlement was conducted on what are now the accepted principleE 
of assessment in this province. Villages wore grouped into circloe 
as far as possible according to topographical divisions, and stan- 
dard rates wore framed for each class of soil. Tlio soils accepted ir 
Lalitpur were the recognised soils mod, dumat and pathri to 
these were added tari, subdivided into single and doubled-crop 
ped j and the dry double-cropped area was also kept as a separab 
class in Lalitpur and Balabehat. The two soils dufnat anc 
pathri had different latos according as they were irrigated oi 
not ; and in Mahroni and Madaora the distinction of tarda anc 
har was introduced, the former being subdivided into wet and dry 
and the latter into moti, dumat, pathri and tari. The tenants 
cash rental of the year of record was generally accepted as ] 
basis for assessment, except in cases in which cultivation b; 
non-resident tenants or excessive fluctuating cultivation renderei 
an average tenants’ cash rental demand safer; and theassumptioi 
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area was valued at circle or modified circle rates. In the latter 
area an allowance for first year’s cultivation, or naiigivy was made 
by subtracting a valuation of that area from that of the whole 
assumption area, and in addition to this fallow allowances were 
made in a few fully dovoloi>od villages. The n al difliculty of the 
settlement lay in the assessment of the depreciated villages which 
formed the bulk of the black-soil tracts. In five out of seven 
parganas the records were compiled in 1805-0() and showed only 
the effects of the previous calamitous seasons : in the remaining 
two the records wore compiled in 1800-97, and did not show the 
result of the famine of that year except in tlie extent of fully 
rented uncultivated areas in holdings and in the falling-off of the 
rabi area. To avoid unncc^cssary loss to the Clovi rninont some 
assumptions had to l)o made, and accordingly villages were (livided 
into three classes. Firstly, villages which ha<l not suffered from 
r/i^asi-permanent deterioriution, numbering 502, wore assessed in 
the ordinary way, generally on the figures of the year of record. 
Secondly, 207 villages which had suffered from (/'i^(t«i-pormanont 
deterioration wore summarily settled for five years on the (fstimated 
assets of 1305 (1807-98) : for them a normal demand was 
fixed, and a revised demand was left to bo realisc'd in 1311 fasli 
(1903-04) based on the figures of 1310 faeli if this was deemed 
advisable. On the remaining 8 villagt^s the demand was based uii 
the average c^sets of the years which in the sotllcinent ofli(»or’s 
opinion represented the normal state of the villages, the full javna 
to come into operation after throe years without further inquiry. 

In the first class the net demand proposed was Ks. 1,35,221, 
inclusive of nominal revenue, involving a rise of 8*31 per cent. ; 
on the latter two the expiring demand was reduced from Ks. 57,019 
to Rs. 41,957, a decrease of 27*0 per cent. At the same time the 
normal demand fixed on these villages w%s Ks. 00,167, making 
the total ultimate demand realisalile for the whole subdivision 
Rs. 1,97,898, an increase on the actual expiring demand of 8*16 
per cent. 

When Mr. Impey made his settlement of Jhansi that part of Working 
the district was in a depressed condition. Cultivation had fallen 
off by 9 per cent., but the decrease was to a certain extent dis* nwnts, 
counted on a consideration of averages, and it was thought that 
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aU increaflo since the previous settlement of 18*81 per cent, in the 
incidence of the tenants^ rental justified an enhancement of 
revenue. But unless allowance is made in Bundelkhand for 
varying proportions of nautor and fallow, no inference can safely 
he based on rental incidences. The period since settlement 
includes the famine of 1896-97 and the terrible rusts which 
preceded it and destroyed the rahi* Kans cropped up again, and 
in 1899-1900 large remissions were found necessary. In 1901-02 
large reductions were allowed on a summary reduction of the 
revenue, and the demand which stood at Rs. 5,38,816 in 1900 was 
cut down to Rs. 4,67,775, with further special reductions to Rs. 
4',49,308. In Lalitpur the last settlement was carried out at a 
period of great depression : Mr. Hoarc’s normal assessments were 
never imposed and in 1903 the whole demand was reduced to 
Rs. 1,64,879, with further B})ecial reductions to Rs. 1,62,791. 

Neither in Jhansi nor in Lalitpur had more than half of the 
sanctioned term of settlement run, when a revision of the demand 
was decided on. The question of introducing some system of 
fluctuating assessment into Bundelkhand had been mooted twenty 
years before, and gained prominence in the last decade of the 
century from the extraordinary calamities that had visited the 
tract. The proposals of the Government of India in connec- 
tion with the revision of the settlement of the Jalaun district 
were crystallized into rules, and it was decided to introduce the 
now system of fluctuating assessments into all the districts oi 
Bundelkhand without delay. The cardinal features of this syston 
were that all cultivated laud should be distinguished as cstab 
lished or fluctuating, all fallow areas and their rents bein^ 
excluded from the assets ; that only the former should be valuec 
for settlement purposes at the full rates ; that the latter^ whicl 
included all land which by local custom paid nominal rents or nc 
rents at all when freshly broken up from waste, should be valuec 
at low rates and the amount added to the assets as siu;ai;andtha 
the assessments fixed should be liable to quinquennied revision 
according to increase or decreases of cultivation, at revenue rate 
fixed by the settlement officer on both classes of land. Mr. Pin 
was entrusted with charge of the revision in 1903 and completec 
it in 1906, during two years of which period he was assisted 
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Mr. Nelson. No detailed survey was made^ and the assessments 
were based on the village records of 1902-03. The soil classification 
was not changed and much tlio same circles as had been formed 
at the previous settlements were adopted. As much as 116,252 
acres of fallow, or 19*42 per cent., were found in cash-rentecl 
holdings, on account of which a deduction of lls. 47,247, 
or 5’o6 per cent., was mode from the recorded rental. Hut 
of this sum Us. 14,000 were assessed as sayar income, the 
custom being— -aspjci ally in Lalitpur — to include grass runds 
and forest rights in holdings. The rtanaining rental was analysed 
into that of established and thac of wmf.ov cultivation. Over 
the bulk of the district the distinction recognised by the rules 
prevailed, but in the rod-soil tracts of both Jhansi and Lalit- 
pur it was found necessary to substitute iareXit and har for 
established and wtvbtor. For those areas which wore roTitod on 
the thanka or lump rent system, two s >ts of rates liivl to bo 
worked out, one for and one fur and the rental of 

established cultivation was then arrived at by deducting the valua- 
tion of the latter from that of the whole cultivated area. The 
materials for deducing rates consisted of the routs of holdings con- 
taining each a single soil and of tnulitioiial rates ; where the latter 
took the form of soil rates, they indicated the relative values 
of the soils, permitting anialysis of lump rents ; and where 
they were paid on the crop they were applied to the rotation 
typical of eacjli soil, and the circle rate was th > average struck 
on the series of years during which the rotation lasted. Nnutor 
rates were obtained from quokd rates and incidences of hold- 
ings containing only nautor ; but in Lalitpur, whore wiwjir 
laud pays no rent in the first year, the average of two yoars^ 
full rent was spread over the throe years during which th% 
laud remains nautor under the rules. Proprietary cultivation 
and other assumption areas were valued at standard rates. The 
recorded area of established cultivation in Jhansi proper was 
310,629 acres, and of navAor or luir 110,834 acres. These were 
valued at Rs, 8,71,418 and Rs. 1,08,554, respectively. With 
additions for sayar and deductions on proprietary cultivation 
and improvements net assets were computed at Rs. 9,39,679, 
on which a demand of Rs. 4,51,121 was assessed at 48*01 per 
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cent. The corresponding figures for Lalitpur were 127^325 acres 
of established or tareta cultivation and 173^266 acres of *muior 
or hir cultivation. These wore valued at Rs. 2,41,180 and 
Rs. 1,07,260 respectively, net assets amounting, after additions and 
deductions, to Rs. 3,62,431. On this sum a demand of Rs. 1,61,400 
or 45*80 per cent, was fixed. Excluding Gursarai and Kakarwai, 
the decrease in the revenue in Jhausi totalled Rs. 1,34,594 and in 
Lalitpur Rs. 40,052, over half of which was reckoned t6 be due 
to differences in methods of assessment, and 38 per cent, to loss 
in assets owing to a fall in rents — especially in Jhausi proper. In 
160 malials the assets would have justified an enhancement of the 
revenue fixed at the preceding settlement ; but this could not bo 
imposed without the consent of the proprietors, and the current 
revenues were maintained. In all coses, however, the fluctuat- 
ing system was accepted, and in those estates nominal revenues 
were fixed on which the demand would be liable to adjustment 
at the quinquennial revisions. 

The readjustment of the revenue demand, however, on a 
new basis was not the only measure undertaken on behalf of the 
distressed proprietors of Ruudolkhand. In the statement of 
objects and reasons’^ of the Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates 
Act of 1903 it was said that ‘‘notwithstanding the relief 
afforded in the district of Jhansi by the action taken between 
the years 1882 and 1887 under Act XVI of 1882, the special 
inquiries that have been instituted show that the debts of the 
landholders have again riseu in that district to a largo sum. 

The experience of the working of Act XVI of 1882 gained 

in past years shows that there are certain defects in the Act 
which require to be remedied and that improvement in some 
respects is possible. It is accordingly proposed to repeal the 
Act and to replace it by a measure framed on the same principles 
but more extended in scope, and with certain additional pro- 
visions.’i'” The Act accordingly introduced and passed in the 
provincial Legislative Council in 1903 provided for a systematic 
inquiry into the nature of the debts encumbering private property 
in land owned by agricultural castes, to bo followed where 
possible by liquidation. The operations fell into three stages* 

* Ibose SCO oonUinod in sees. 10 (o), 14 (9), 20 (2), 21 and 28 of the Aot of 1908. 
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Applications filed under the Act by distressed proprietors wore 
submitted to the collector and subjected by him to a preli- 
minary weeding : those that were hold to bo valid were submit- 
ted by the collector to tlic commissioner specially appointed 
under the Act. These applications woro next examined by 
the commissioner in the light of rules issued by the (lev- 
ornmont^ and those that were considered suitable fur inquiry 
were sent to a special judge appointed for the district. The 
second stage, the proceedings in which wore of a judicial 
character and conducted by the special judge, was the investi- 
gation into the nature and extent of the proprietor's debts and 
the determination on an equitable basis of the amount duo to the 
creditor. The final stage was the liquidation by the collector of 
the special judge's awards in the various ways specified by the Act. 
In the Jhansi district 3,097 applications woro submitted to the 
collector or put in by him suj motM, out of which 3,/)33 W(u*e sent 
to the commissioner. 'I'he commissioner rcfcjrred 2,2G0 of theso 
to the special judge, the sum claimed thoreon amounting to 
Ks. 21,81,093. Out of tho total number of claims actually 
advanced, tho special judge allowed 7,206 and gave awards for 
Rs. 11,68,125 only. In tho final stage, in 316 of tho coses decided 
by tho special judge liquidation was found impossible; in 110 
others the award was satisfied in part only and tho balance was 
doomed to be discharged under the Act; and in 1,517 tho award 
Was discharged in full either by the debtor |>orsonally or with the 
help of a loan from the Government; for this purpose a sum of 
Rs. 7,44,968 was advanced from the public treasury at 5 per cent, 
interest and recoverable by easy instalments. 

On this occasion the measure was reinfcrced by an Alienation 
of Land Act (United Provinces Act II of 1903). ** The attempt 
made in the years 1882 to 1887,” it was said, *‘to relieve tho 
indebted proprietors of tho Jhansi district did not moot with tho 
degree of success anticipated, partly because a measure which was 
strongly advocated at the time— the limitation of the landholder's 
power of transfer of his land— was not adopted. In these 
circumstances it is proposed to extend to Bundelkhand, with such 
modifications as may be necessary, the law recently introduced 
in the Punjab for the restriction of the alienation of agricultural 
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land./' The Act now introduced prohibited, except under the 
sanction of the collector, any permanent alienation of land 
except by members of non-agricultural tribes or between mem- 
bers of the same agricultural tribe’*' or between members of any 
agricultural tril)o unless both were residents of the same district 
as that in which the land to be transferred was situated. In 
addition to this, temporary alienations of Jand by agricultural 
tribes were restricted to mortgages without possession, or to 
usufructuary mortgages and leases for a term not exceeding 
twenty years while all conditions intended to act by way of 
conditional sale wore absolutely interdicted. The limited period 
during which the Act lias boon so far in operation prevents any 
definite conclusions from being drawn, but there is no reason 
to doubt that its primary object, namely, to prevent the land 
passing into the hands of capitalists and money-lenders, will be 
amply achieved. 

In addition to the regular demand the usual cesses are 
levied. Those consist at the present time of the consolidated ten 
per cent, local rate collected under United Provinces Act II of 
1900. Tile amount thus realized in the year of settlement is 
shown in the appondix.f The cess was abolished in 

1906. 

For the purposes of police administration the district is 
divided at present into 35 circles, of which 16 are situated in the 
subdivision and the remainder in Jhansi proper : of this number 
eight are wholly or in part urban and the rest rural. The city 
stations are located in Jhansi city, New Jhansi and the Sadr 
Bazar, tiie first having a small rural area attached, while the other 
stations at Mau, Lalitpur, Barwa Sagar, Talbehat, Chirgaon, 
Moth and Mahroni, where the Municipalities Act or Act XX of 
1856 is in force, have considerable tracts of the surrounding 
country mthin their respective jurisdictions. The circles of the 
rural police stations have been allocated without regard, as a rule, 

* The tribes deemed “ agrioultural *' for the purposes of the Act were speoiaUy 
DOtiaodiuthc UnU$d Promcet 1903, Part I, p. 490. They are Thakuis, 

Brahmans (excluding Marwaris), Kurmis, Ahirs, Kaohhis, Malis, Muiaoi, 
Qadariyas, Lodhis and Musalmau Bajpuis. 

t Appendix, table, 
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to tahsil or pargana boundaries. In the Jhansi tahsil^ there are 
stations at present at Haragaon^ Babina, Kaksa^ and Earwa Sagar: 
that at Bavwa Sagar comprises 8 villages in Mau^ and 17 villages 
within the headquarters tahsil f *11 within the circle of Chirgaon 
in Moth. In Moth tahsil, besides Chirgaon, there arc stations at 
Moth itself, Erachh and Bagliaira. Garauilia talisil is divided 
])etwoon.tho circles of Garaubha, Kakarwai, Pundwaha and 
Gursarai, while lU villages arc attached to the station of Erachh 
and 9 to that of Bagliaira, situated in tahsil Moth. Mau tahsil is 
comprised in the circles of Mau, Uldan and Kntera, three villages 
falling within the jurisdiction of Pandwaha besides the 8 belong- 
ing to Barwa Sagar. In the subdivision, the tahsil of Lalitpur 
is divided between the circles of Lalitpur, ilakhlon, Birdha, 
Kelwara, Bausi, Jakhaura, Talbohat, Nalhikhera and Dudhai ; 
and tahsil Mahroni lietwoen those of Bar, Banpur, Mahroni, 
Sonjna, Madaora, (lirar and Narhat; but 21 villages in tahsil 
Ijalitpur belong to the Bar circle, one to that of Malironi and one 
to that of Narhat. Among pargauas the Jakhlon station is 
common to Bansi and Talbehat, the Bar station to Lalitpur, 
lianpur and Talbehat, the Mahroni and Madaora stations to the . 
pargauas of the same name, and that at Narhat to pargauas 
Madaora and Balabehat. 

Statistics of criminal justice and cognizable crime for ea<;h Crimo, 
year since 1896 will be found in the appendix.* bVom these it 
m\\ be seen that, though criminal work is not heavy in ordinary 
years, bad seasons, such as 1897 and 1900, result in a greatly 
increased volume of crime. Ofienccs against the public tran- 
quillity and peace are generally uncommon, but crimes of violence 
are not infrequent and projK^ty, e8i>ecially along the borders of 
the native states, cannot be regarded as otherwise than insecure. 

The district, which is surrounded by independent territory in 
Lalitpur and interlaced with it in Jhansi proper, is well suited 
for the depredations of bad characters residing l)eyond its 
borders, who have ready means of escape which enable them to 
defy capture, and who arc commonly assisted l)y men of similar 
habits living within its limits. Akin to house- burglary and 
robbery is cattle theft, which is to a certain extent prevalent 
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throughout the district, and for which its configuration offers the 
same facilities. This class of crime fluctuates according to the 
nature of the season in the same manner as simple theft, and is 
most difficult to detect. 

A more serious matter is the number and gravity of the 
dacoities that occur, every year being marked l)y a number which 
vary from small highway robberies to armed violence of a 
sanguinary typo. In this respect though both portions of 
the district are sufferers, the subdivision of Lalitpur has the 
greater notoriety. Dacoity is the form of crime to which the 
llundela llajput always reverts when pressed by hard times if 
the alertness of the authorities is in the least relaxed, and some 
of their achievements in this line are sufficiently notorious to bo 
placed on record. After the disturbances connected with the 
Mutiny had i)cen finally quelled little trouble was experienced 
from dacoits till the year 1871, when the depredations of a gang 
began which wore not finally quelled till 1876. The original 
loaders were Dalip Singh and llandhir Singh, both of whom had 
boon in the previous year captured and incarcerated. In July 
1871 Dalip Singh effected his escape from the Lalitpur jail, and 
a few months later was joined by Kandhir Singh, a native of 
Bijaipura in the subdivision, who broke out from the central 
prison at Allahabad, taking one Mangalia with him. In 
November these two men commenced a series of robberies 
attended witli various forms of violence, secreting themselves in 
in the rocky jungle-covered wastes of Lalitpur and adjacent 
native territory, where the inhabitants are scattered in widely 
separated villages and consist of fellow Bajputs who were 
well disposed towards them. By December 26th 1872 the gang had 
increased to nine in number and it carried out an attack on the 
house of Musammat Ganesh Kunwar, a native of Bijaipura, 
Randhir’s own birthplace. The attack was made out of revenge 
for the information laid by the victim and her sons which led to 
Randhir’s capture in 1870. The three sons were murdered in cold 
blood and Musammat Ganesh Kunwar herself was cruelly 
mutilated. On the same occasion the dacoits plundered four other 
houses in the village and decamped with whatever other booty they 
oould lay their hands on. On January 6th and 12th 1878, other 
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robberies were committed by the same party, and on the 17th a 
Bania was looted and, after being oarriod about for several days 
pending the satisfaction of the demand for ransom, murdered. The 
names of the nine members of the gang who were recognized >vero 
Kandhir Singh, his brother Jangi Singh, Dalip Singh, Maiigalia, 
Daulat Singh, Dariao Singh, Parbat Singh, Raja Ram and Ram 
Pershad. On February 14th Dalip Singh was surprised and 
shot by Abdullah Khan of the Lalitpur police, and during the same 
year Ram Pershad was captured by Fateh Singh, inspector 
of police, Parbat Singh was taken at his native village of Baponi 
in Gwalior by the Jhansi police, and Dariao Singh was apprehended 
by Dhunde Klian, a chxfadar of the Central India Horse. The 
remainder of the gang continued its depredations, and on 
December 23rd attacked the village of Jarauli, (‘arry ing off property 
to the value of Rs. 2,000 and committing another murder. The 
police however manag<;d to appear on the scune as the dacoits 
wore leaving it, and a running fight ensued in which Daulat Singh 
and one constable lost their lives. The party now reduced to 
four wore joined by Bholcju, a native of the subdivision, but for 
the most part avoided British territory, skulking in the adjoining 
territory of Gwalior and Orchlia. On May 20th they murdered 
two men and wounded five, and six days later one Bhujbal Singh, 
a relative of the informer who had facilitated the capture of 
Dariao Singh, was killed by Randhir Singh. On May 3 let the 
house of a Brahman was attacked, two men being killed, five 
wounded and Rs. 4,610 worth of property carried off. Special 
guards were now posted along the whole length of tlio Orchha 
border and during 1874 no further dacoities wore committed in the 
district, but in October of that year Raja Ram was Captured and 
shortly after Mangalia is believed to have left the gang, whoso 
numbers were thus reduced to three. In March 1875 those throe 
men again ventured near British territory. This led to an affair 
near Tila in which one sub-inspector and two constables were 
killed and one constable mortally wounded. Extensive prepara- 
tions were now made to bring the party to justice. Information 
was gathered on all sides and communicated to the commis- 
sioner, deputy commissioner, the political agents of the adjoining 
native states and Captain Bulleri commanding the Central India 
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Horse. At the beginning of Juno Captain Liston, officiating 
deputy commissioner of Jhansi, hearing that the party was 
going to cross from Orchha to Gwalior across the narrow neck of 
British territory in the north of Lalitpur, which separates the two 
states, resolved to intercept them. ^fr. Finn, extra assistant 
commissioner, was posted at Talbehat and Mr. Campbell, 
superintendent of police, in the neighbourhood of Bansi. On 
June 16th Mr. Finn received information from the Idinbardara 
of Karesra Khurd that the dacoits were hiding in a hill in 
their village known ns Kari Toran. He immediately left 
Talbehat with a suitable force of police and Central India 
Horse and reached the village in the afternoon. Sub-inspector 
Nathe Khan took the dacoits unawares, got close to their hiding 
place and shot llandhir Singh at the outset. Desultory firing 
continued for over three hours, when a rush was made and the 
party finally disposed of. The three members left of the original 
gang, and one Pari(.‘hhat and two men not recognized who had 
joined it since the affair at Tila, were all sliot. 

From the death of Kandhir 8ingh in June 1875 until 1889 
there was a period of peace, but in the following year there 
was another serious outbreak, no less than 36 dacoities and 
14 robberies occurring between February and September of that 
year, in spite of the fact that punitive police had been quartered 
in the villages of Bansi, Banpur and Talbehat, which were 
specially responsible for the dacoities. “By October 1st, besides 
at least three organized gangs, there was a very large number of 
armed ^xid^iashes about, ready to join together or to join any of 
these organized gangs. These throe gangs each numbered only 
about 18 professional dacoits, but whenevei^any of them actually 
started on a dacoity expedition its number used generally to 
swell to 25 or 30 by reinforcements of bod characters who were 
in most cases near redatives of the professional dacoits.’^* 
Mr. Lloyd, as deputy commissioner, was spociaUy selected to cope 
with this outbreak. The European district staff was considerably 
increased and a large additional force of police drafted to liolitpar. 

434 

* Qoverument lesolution no. datod Slat April 1891 

(Folioe department*) 
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The result is thus described in llie Govorumeiit resolution ou the 
subject : “ Beside these three gangs a large jagirdav and member 
of Iho district lioard kept a number of ruffianly retainers and 
was more than suspected of not only winking at their outrages, 
but of actually abetting or organizing their raids. The foremost 
gang was that of Banapliar, also known as Sarup Singh, a subject 
of the Orchha state, with whom wore 14 others. Next to Hanaphar’s 
gang in notoriety was Mahip Singh’s. In this gang were at least 
Idmen^ and he had himself boon on former occasions successively 
tried and acquitted in Lalitpur, Saugor and Gwalior. The third 
gang was that of Kalyan Singh of the Lalitpur district, with 
whom were 16 other men. Kalyan Singh had surrendered 
himself in August 1801, but was allowed to go and returned to his 
former practices. Of the first or Banaphar’s gang seven members 
have been killed and seven were apprcliondcd by tlio Orciiha 
government on the 10th December, the eighth having been killed 
in Gwalior territory in a private quarril. The sec^ond gang, 
Mahip Singli’s, was surrounded on the lOth December on iho banks 
of the Betwa river, ^laliip Singh and two of the gang being killed ; 
eleven members of the gang were arrested and three men are 
apparently still at large. Ou December 5th the third gang was 
intercepted crossing the river Betwa into Gwalior when one of them 
was shot and another >vounded. On December 0th word was sent 
to Mr. Lloyd that four of the dacoits belonging to this gang \vould 
give themselves up to him if ho went to a spot indicated to him, 
unatteude<l by police. He went there attended by Mr. Molony 
and was mot after dark in the jungle by four dacoits who gave 
themselves up to him. Kalyan Singh, the leader, was apprehended 
about two months Itfter, and of the whole gang three men only 
up to the present time are believed to have Gsca|>od arrest. The 
jagirdar and member of the district board who has been 
referred to as abetting and organizing raids by dacoits was 
apprehended on suspicion of complicity in dac^oity and shot 
himself while being escorted into Lalitpur on October 2l8t,'' 
Throughout the operations for the suppression of this outbreak 
the district authorities received the fullest support and active 
assistance of the Orchha and Gwalior darbars as well as of the 
political agents of the vnrions states concerned^ In addition to 
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the measures taken to cope with outlaws, on October 6th 1890 sec- 
tion 15 of the Armj Act (XI of 1878), prohibiting any person, 
having in his possession any arms of any description except to thd 
extent permitted by special license, was extended to Lalitpur, 
with the result that by the following September 1,574 guns, 1,344 
swords and 274 miscellaneous weapons had been surrendered, 
and ill their place licenses granted for only 339 guns and 171 
swords. 

Since 1891 dacoities have only been sporadic and have'never 
been numerous. In 1898-99 the dangerous Karar Khera gang 
was afield in Gwalior near the borders of the subdivision, but 
very few crimes wore committed by it within the limits of 
British territory ; some dacoities which occurred were ascribed to 
amateurs who found the attractions of the example set them 
irresistible. Many inembors of the gang or their friends were 
shot or captured in Gwalior, where the state troops were employed 
in their pursuit during the autumn of 1898. The last members 
to remain in the field wore finally brought to bay in May 1899 
by Messrs. Goad and Richardson of the United Provinces Folicoi 
when two members were shot and the rest captured at Sanori, 
pargana Talbehat. Punitive police were quartered in 17 villages 
of the subdivision which were proved to have assisted the gang, 
and since that year the district has not been troubled by any 
serious outbreak of this form of crime. 

The practice of female infanticide does not appear ever to 
have prevailed to any large extent in the district^ and the main 
Rajput clan, the Bundela, has never been accused of being 
addicted to this form of crime. The first repressive measures 
were undertaken after the introduction of Adt VJII of 1870, and 
in 1876 the Parihars of the villages Deori, Tharro, Ghatiari and 
Dumrai in tahsil Garautha, the Jan wars of Lohari and the Sengars 
of Si jar i Buzurg in Mau were proclaimed as suspected. The 
Lalitpur subdivision was never subjected to the operations of 
the Act. The provisions of the Act were gradually withdrawn 
from the district in 1890, after they had been in force fifteen 
years, when the detailed census of the infant population led to the 
conclusion that the practice had practicidly died out. Nothii^ 
has since occurred to suggest that this is not the case. 
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lliere ar^e two jails in the district, one being located at Jails, 
Jhansi itself and the other at Lalitpur. The former, which was 
built in 1851, is officially classed as a third-class jail capable of 
accommodating as many as 300 prisoners. That at Lalitpur is a 
fifffi-class jail with accommodation for 100 prisoners, but its real 
capacity is much larger : it dates from 1860, when Lalitpur was a 
district. At Jhansi prisoners with a longer sentence than two 
years are not ordinarily kept in the district prison, while at 
Lalitpur only those with terms not exceeding six months are 
confined ; long-term convicts are usually transferred^o the larger 
central prisons. The average number of persons in both jails is 
280. The ordinary industries such as carpet weaving, mat- 
making, oil-pressing, mill-grinding and the like arc carried on, ^ 
and woollen carpets are also manufactured. Civil prisoners 
confined for debt are lodged in a portion of the jail set apart 
for the purpose.* 

Ever since the introduction of British rule excise has formed Bxoiieb 
a part of the Government revenue. In early days the system 
adopted of raising revenue was the same as that in vogue in the 
rest of the province, the shops being put up to auction. This was 
abandoned in 1869, a fixed rate per shop being substituted ; and 
in the following year the system was again changed in favour of 
a graded rate per shop ranging from Es. 12 to Es. 240 per annum, 
according to the amount of liquor sold. In 1872 the distillery 
system was introduced, but it was considered inapplicable to the 
poorer, sparsely populated and outlying tracts of Jhansi and 
Lalitpur* and the farm of the sale of country liquor in these was 
sold by auction for the pargana or tahsil. This system remained 
ivi force till 1881, when the outstill system was for the first time 
introduced. It was however at first only applied to pargana 
Lalitpur, the rest of the district remaining under the farming 
system. In 1883 Jhansi proper was divided 'into six farms 
constituted out of the four tahsils, the cantonments and the Gursarai 
estate, while in Lalitpur six parganas were farmed and the pargana 
of Lalitpur remained under the outstill system. In 1889 the outstill 
system was introduced into tahsils Moth and Garautha, and shortly * 

^ alter extended to tahsil Man and parganas Bansi, Talbehat, Bala- ' 
bAat| Baiq^ and Mahroni; in 1893 only tahsil Jhansii including 

■ * II 
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the city and cautonmen ts, and pargana Madaora rom^aned under the 
farming system. In 1896 tahsils Moth, Garautha and Mau were 
again placed under the farming system for a period of three years, 
the Gursarai jffglr being now included for purposes of excise in 
Garautha. The outstill system was then reintroduced into thm 
tracts in 1899, but it was abolished in Mau and Moth in 1900 
when the entire subdivision of Lalitpur except Madaora was again 
brought under the farming system. In the following year the 
farming system was retained only in parganas Jhansi, Mau, 
Madaora, Banpur and Mahroni, the remainder reverting to the 
outstill system. In 1903 the latter system was reapplied to 
Banpur and Mahroni. Lastly, in 1906-07, the farming system 
was extended to Moth, with the result that Jhansi, Moth, Mau 
and pargana Madaora were under the outstill and the remain* 
der of the district under the farming system. The spirit sold is 
almost exclusively manufactured from mahua which grows 
plentifully in the district, and the revenue is entirely derived 
from the sums paid by the licensees of outstills and farmers 
of the manufacture and vend in the local areas put up to 
auction. 

Statistics of excise revenue since 1891 will be found in the 
appendix.* The receipts from country spirits from 1877 to 1887 . 
averaged Rs. 4,127 in outstill tracts and Rs. 2,244 in farmed < 
tracts. In the following decade, from 1887 to 1897, these rose to 
Rs. 8,377 and Rs. 35,103 respectively, and the average would 
have been higher but for the famine of 1896-97 when the 
consumption in the outstill area considerably declined* From 
1897 to 1907 the average receipts have been Rs, 7,927 for outstills 
and Rs. 41,944 for farms ; but they have been during this period 
adversely affected on four occasions, and in 1900-01 the sum 
obtained for outstills amounted only to Rs, 606. The income 
in farmed tracts has generally mainlined a high level; and 
during the last four years on record has largely exceeded the 
average. In 1908 there were 234 shops for the retail of country 
liquor in the district, but no statistics of oonsumptibn aw 
available under the systems in force. All the lower castes aw 
addicted to liquor. Illicit distillation is not pWealslit, bW 
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owing to the Nii^fiy in which the district is interlaced with indepen* 
'dent territory smuggling is of frequent occurrence an^ is very 
difficult to detect. Moreover there is a uumlicr of shops belonging 
to the independent chiefs which are situated on the very borders 
of the district ; these supply liquor to the residents of the district 
and injure to some extent tho interests of the licensed vendors of 
Jhansi, besides encouraging smuggling. The Raja of Katora 
has the right to sell the liquor shops in the six villages he holds 
revenue-free so long as he holds them revenue-free, that is, in 
Eatera in perpetuity and in the other five villages during his 
lifetime. 

No hemp drugs are manufactured in the district and the 
consumption is confined to imported products. In early days 
the right to sell drugs was sold by auction in each pargana for 
one year, and ganja of the pathar variety and hharig were 
generally obtained from Gwalior or Khandwa. The moderate use 
of bhang is almost universal among the Bundela and other 
Rajputs of the district, while the demand for ganja was originally 
confined to the lower classes in towns. From 1892 to 1896, 
an average of 186 maunds of ganja and 85 of bharig were 
consumed within the district, while the demand for charae was 
very variable. With the introduction of bonded warehouses in 
1896, and the imposition and subsequent changes of duty on oha/ra$ 
and ganja in 1898 and following years, the consumption of 
hemp drugs has considerably declined ; and during the ten years 
from 1897 to 1906 an average of 7) maunds of choras, 9} maunds 
of ganja and 35| maunds of bhang have been consumed. The 
receipts in fees during the same periods averaged Rs. 4,085 
between 1892 and 1896, and Rs. 5,828 between 1897 and 1906, the 
highest recorded, income being that of 1906-07 when Rs. 8,738 
were obtained. The farm of the entire district is now usually 
given for a period of three years, and in 1908 there were 67 shops 
open for the retail sale of drugs. 

A certain amount of opium is consumed in the district. In 
1881 poppy cultivation was introduced into portions of Jhand 
And Lalitpur, but was discontinued in the latter tract in 1889. 
Since then it has been permitted only in Moth and Jhansi, but the * 
;4M!kciet is liable to sipuggluig from adjacent native states. The 
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amount of opium sold has not varied much: from 1877 io 1886 
it averaged to 28 maunds; from 1887 to 1896, to 39} maunds; and 
during the last ten years it has averaged 36i maunds. Up to the 
year 1900 opium was sold retail by the Government treasurer as 
well as by the licensed vendors, but the abolition of the official vend 
does not appear to have affected consumption. The total receipts, 
which averaged Es. 10,914 between 1877 and 1886 and Rs. 17,426 
between 1887 and 1896, have risen to Rs. 19,000 between 1901 
and 1906 ; but the rise is in fact due to the purchase of opium 
by native states from Jhansi. Opium is now sold at Bs. 18 
per scr to the vendors and retailed at four or five annas per 
tola. The practice of smoking chandu is said to have been 
very prevalent in former days among the low class population 
of the towns but has now been suppressed. In 1908 there 
were only 24 shops open in the district for the retail sale of 
opium. 

The collection of income-tax under the present systhm 
dates from the introduction of Act II of 1886. The only 
important modification that has since taken place is the 
exemption from taxation of incomes under Rs. 1,000 in 
1904. Statistics of assessees and collections since 1891, 
both for the whole district and for the various tahsils, will 
be found in the appendix.* The average receipts from 
''other sources” for the ton years preceding 1904 were 
Rs. 31,222 paid by 1,202 assessees, while after the intro- 
duction of the new rules the receipts fell to Rs. 21,682 and 
the number of persons assessed to 435. The bulk of the tax 
is collected in the city and tahsil of Jhansi, but throughout 
the district the number of those whose income is reckoned as 
over Rs. 2,000 is small. Among tahsils Man pays the most, and 
here as in Jhansi the receipts are swollen by the existence of a . 
larger number of merchants and traders in the headquarters 
town of the tahsil. 

When Jhansi and Liditpur were first formed into districts 
the office of registrar was held by the principal sadr and 
there was a suboffice for the registration of documentif at earii 
of the tahsil headquarters, the post of subregistrar being h^d 
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by* the tahsildar. When Jhanei became a division the 
registrar was the deputy commissioner^ the subofflbes remaining 
as before. In 1881 the subdistricts were reallocated throughout 
the Province of Agra, and from that time, in addition to 
the Buboffices at tahsil headquarters, the second son of the 
Baja of Gursarai became subregistrar for the Gursarai estate, 
and the cantonment magistrate of Jhansi for the area within 
cantonments. 

Since the abolition of the Jhansi division in 1891 the 
district judge has held the office of registrar of the old districts 
of Jhansi and Lalitpur. The subdistricts at first remained as 
they were formed in 1881, but in 1897 they wore considerably 
curtailed. The office of subregistrar hold by the cantonment 
magistrate and that at Moth tahsil were abolished, the work of 
registration being carried on for the whole of Jhansi and Moth 
tahsils b'' a single officer stationed at Jhansi. In the same 
way that at Garautha was closed and the privilege withdrawn 
from the Gursarai ubaridoirSf the subrogistrar] of Mau becoming 
subregistrar for those two portions of the district as well as for 
his own : similarly in the subdivision the subdistrict of Mahroni 
was merged in Lalitpur. In this manner for the purposes of 
registration the entire district of Jhansi became a single district, 
with the three subdistricts of Jhansi, Mau and^Lalitpur. At the 
same time within these subdistricts joint subregistrarships were 
constituted at Moth, Garautha and Mahroni under section 37 of 
the Indian Registration Act of 1877. In 1871-72, under the old 
Registration Act (VIII of 1871) 637 documents were registered, 
on which fees to the amount of Rs. 1,338 were collected in Jhansi 
proper, while 134 documents charged to Rs. 212 were registered 
in Lalitpur. Twenty years later the fees had risen ts Rs. 5,668 
*and the number of documents to 2,124 for the whole district. Since 
the passing of the Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates and Land 
Alienation Acts of 1903 there has been a marked decrease. 
During the last four years only 954 documents have been 
annually ^registered on an average, bringing in total receipts of 
Bs. 2,13i. In earlier times the people appear to have been 
content with oral agreements, the denial of a transaction even 
thoo^ uniupported by ratten evidenee bmng rare and deemed 
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diflhoDoilrable. This is still ^to some extent the case ; but th# 
growth of iutdUigencG, the extension of education and improves 
ment in moans of communication^ coupled, especially in Jhan^i 
proper, with the influence of money-lenders who prefer to 
secure their claims by written documents in the event of a' 
resort to the civil courts, has worked a change in the habits of 
the people. The total expenditure has decreased pari paesu 
with the income and for the same period has averaged Rs. 3,065. 
Thu heaviest work is naturally done in the Jhansi office and 
after this in Mau, the subdivision being a much more backward 
tract. The area in charge of the registrar includes the whole of 
Jalaun in addition to this district. 

A table in the appendix shows the annual income derived 
from stamps since 1891.* Stamp duties are collected under the 
Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899) and the Court-Fees Act (VII of 
1870). The total receipts in 1871-72 were Rs. 29,561, and 
twenty years later these had risen to Rs. 83,086. From 1891 to 
1908 the average has been Rs. 79,167 ; and of this 30 per cent, was 
derived from non-judicial stamps and 70 per cent, from the sale 
of court-fee stamps, including copies. The average annual charges 
for the same period were Rs. 2,152. 

In the earliest days of the British occupation postal through 
communication appears to have been made vid Kalpi with 
Cawnpore, but there must have been some channel of corre- 
spondence between the officials on the spot and the Governor- 
GeneraPs agent who resided at Banda, though no details are 
forthcoming. Similarly on the transfer of the districts to the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories the same necessity must have 
existed for communication with Jabalpur. The district dftk, 
which was thrown open to private correspondence in 1845, 
remained entirely in the hands of the local authorities till 1864, * 
when its management was transferrud to the Postal department, 
which established regular offices wherever such a step was d ee med 
necessary. Postmen were then first attached to each office for 
the delivery of letters and replaced the old system of delivery by 
chauktdair9 and head constables. Since that date steady improve* 
ment in postal com munications has taken place^ and divtrift 
*AppcBdix, table Xn. I , 
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dioes have gradually oeased to exist.' Under the present arrange- 
imnts the offices in the district are under the control of the 
patmaster of Agra and the superintendent of the Bundelkhand 
dirision. A list of all the post offices in existence in 1908 will 
W found in the appendix. In addition to the head office at 
Jhansi there are 10 sub-offices and 45 branch-offices. The mails 
;kre conveyed by rail as far as possible, and where this is not 
I carriage is effected by runners. 

The main telegraph lines in the district run alongside the 
i^ailways. Telegrams can be sent from all railway stations 
except those of Rura and Orchba. Besides these there are 
lombined post and telegraph offices at Jhansi city, Jhansi 
^antonments, Chirgaon, Mau-Ranipur and Lalitpnr which are 
^nnected by wire with the main lines and where messages 
are received for transmission. Through lines exist from Jhansi 
Mau, Lalitpur, Agra and Cawnpore. Besides these public 
^nes the. Canal department has its own wires running along 
Betwa canal : one connects Dhukwan with the head office 
I Jhansi ; and another runs to the head works at Parichha, 
ntinuing thence as far as Fulia on the main canal. The line 
private one erected for purposes connected with the canal. 
Local self-government is represented in this district by 
lithree municipalities of Jhansi, Lalitpur and Mau-Ranipur, 
thiAct XX towns of Barwa Sagar, Talbehat, Chirgaon, 
Mo^ and Mahroni and the district board.'*^ Jhansi was first 
^tuted a municipality in 1867 under Act XXVI of 1860 


fo| the purposes of supplying a sufficient force of police and 
better provision for conservancy and the general 
impfivement” of a specified area.f This area then included only 
the ^il station of Jhansi, New Jhansi and the suburb of 
Tdp^;anda small committee under the presidency of the 
deput^^ ooronussioner was constituted to administer it. The 
deputi commissioner, the senior assistant commissioner and 
the ms|l surgeon were e»^oficio members, while the executive 
r and two residents of the area were nominated. When tiie 

•od Xst«a bsvi a modiflad htm of ootvoi taution under Aot Xlld 
isdeMsihsdintbiistieliiea tims stooea 
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city and fort of Jhansi were handed over to the British in 18^ 
the Municipal Act (XV of 1873)* was extended to the noyr^ 
acquired city of Jhansi and its suburbs in the villages of Qas^a 
Jhansi and Dlmndiapura^ and the boundariesf of the municipally 
were subsequently defined. In 1890 these were extended \o 
embrace Harlalganj. The constitution of the original committee 
was modified in accordance with the provisions of Act XV of 1873,' 
under section 6 of which rules for the regulation of elections were 
framed by the board in 1898. This was replaced by United 
Provinces Act I of 1900 which is at present in force. The 
municipal board, of which the district ihagistrato is ex-officU 
chairman, consists of 16 members, 10 being elected and not more 
than six, excluding the chairman, appointed. The rules framed 
in 1898 provided for the division of the city into six wards, eaci 
returning two members with the exception of the Sipri Nai Basi 
WardandWardno.lv, which returned only one member each 
In 1903 some modifications regarding the retirement and rotatiof 
of office among members wore introduced into the rules, but thc^ 
number was not altered. The office of secretary is held by a pai 
servant of the board. The first tax to be imposed was one (ji 
houses and lands in 1870, and from this source the main inco^ 
of the municipality was derived till 1886, when an octroi schedlo 
specially framed to protect through trade from taxation ws 
introduced and worked at half rates only up to March 1891, w)Bn 
full rates were imposed. This income was supplemented by aJikx 
on weighmen first imposed in 1887, on animals for slautfter 
in 1892 and on vehicles in 1893. All these taxes are (till 
collect^, though the method of imposition and colleotionihas 
from time to time been altered. The income is farther incirased . 
by miscellaneous items such as pound receipts, fines and lirase- 
fees. The details of income and expenditure since ISo/will 
be found in the appendix.! The averages for the tenlears 
ending 1907-08 were Rs. 71,814 and Rs. 69,068 respective!^ : the 
bulk of the latter falls under the head of conservancy and health. 
Of the various enactments extended to the Jh ansi munirtiality 

• Notifioation no. 1667 XI-4eO, dated August Hth, 1880. ^ 

t Notifloatioaiio. 1778 XI-460. datod 89th Ootoher 1896. 
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mention may be made of the Hackney Carriage Act (XIV 
of 1879), applied in 1886 ; the Vaccination Act (XIII of 1880), 
applied in 1891 ; and the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act 
(XI of 1890), applied in 1902. • 

The water-supply of the city depends on a xiumbor of wells, Water- 
of which the ij^ost important are five, situated close together in 
the north-west corner of the city and known as the 'pachkuiyan, 

In all normal years these afford sufficient water for domestic 
purposes, but in years of drought the supply is apt to bo reduced 
so low that considerable hardship is entailed on the inhabitants. 

A scheme for the utilisation of the water in these wells by the 
aid of pumps was considered by Messrs. Perrin and Boyce in 
1899, but was found not to bo feasible and abandoned as the 
supply was insufficient. A serious deficiency of potable water in 
1906 brought the matter again to the fore, owing to the large 
increase in the population of both city and eantoimients at 
Jhansi ; and the question of the introduction of a supply from a 
reservoir on the Pahuj river was mooted. A plan was then con- 
templated for utilising tho water to bo impounded behind a dam 
projected by the Irrigation department in connection with tho 
Pahuj canal scheme near the Sipri road bridge ; but it, was 
afterwards discovered that a portion of tho bed of the reservoir 
had been used by the railway authorities as a treiiching-ground 
and, owing to the risk of contamination from this source, tho 
plan was condemned by the sanitary commissioner. Further 
discussion followed during 1907, and in tho following year tho 
question was exhaustively investigated by tho sanitary engineer. 

It was then ascertained that there were four alternative schemes 
for supplying Jhansi city and cantonments with water. The first 
alternibtive contemplated the formation of a reservoir at Chamraua 
on th^ Pahuj river, some 10 miles above the irrigation dam. 

From this the water wa^ to be gravitated in a masonry closed duct 
about 8 miles long to a Jiigh ridge a short distance to the south 
of cantonments and, after filtration, to be passed on through an 
iron pi]^ to a small distribution reservoir near the fort. The 
second proposal made was to pump the supply from the irriga- 
tion reservoir near the Gwalior road crossing; and the third was 
topiimpfromaieservoirat the pmt where tho river is passed 
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by tho Sipri road; while the fourth alternative suggested an 
enlargement of the existing railway reservoir and a combined 
scheme for pumping the supply from this both for the railway 
anS for the city and cantonments. As regards the second and third 
alternatives the installation of a pumping plant was found to in- 
volve considerable extra expense, which would be increased by the 
part or a whole of that of erecting a dam across the river near the 
Sipri road. The scheme was also condemned on account of the 
annual presence of a large artillery camp in the immediate 
proximity ; and of all the proposals, that of tho reservoir at 
Chamraua commeiidod itself as best to the authorities concerned. 
A difficulty now arose owing to a protest on the part of the 
officials of the railway. The erection of a dam at Chamraua was 
considered by them objectionable on the ground that it would 
interfere with the catchment of their reservoir at Garhia and 
materially reduce the run off into it. As a result of this protest 
the proposal for a joint scheme with the railway came under 
discussion ; but up to the present time no conclusion has been 
reached regarding the merits of independent or joint storage for 
tho supply of water, though in the near future an adjustment ol the 
relative claims of all parties is expected. Owing to its excellent 
situation on high and gently sloping land Jhansi is well drained 
and healthy, the main thoroughfares having for the most part been 
supplied with masonry channels along the drainage lines. 
Hitherto fresh ones have been provided from time to time, as 
need arose; but at the end of 1907, in view of the fact that tlie 
city would be furnished with a properly conducted water-supply, 
the preparation of a comprehensive drainage scheme, which had 
been previously mooted, was undertaken. During 1908 levels 
were taken, and the preparation of plans and estimates was taken 
in hand under the direction of the sanitary engineer. 

The area occupied by the troops stationed at Jhansi was 
notified as a military cantonment in 1884 under Act XXII 
of 1804 (subsequently repealed). The provisions of Act XX 
of 1856 were applied ♦ in the same year for the administnt* 
tion of the area, and a tax was authorised to be levied bj arate on 
houses and grounds according to their annual value. When die 
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fort and city of Jhausi were ceded to the British and that of 
Gwalior was evacuated in 1880, the limits of the cantonments 
were considerably extended for the accommodation of a larger . 
garrison, and under the amended Cantonments Act (XIII 6f 
1889) the fort'*' was declared within the limits of cantonments 
in 1891 and the boundaries f of the whole were was accurately 
defined in 1892. In 1888 the levy of octroi duties was authorized, 
and the Municipal Act and the rules in force in Jhansi municipality 
were applied to its collection, which was undertaken by the 
municipal committee. In 1890 the old chaukidarUt&x was 
abolished and a houso^tax was substituted at 7 } per cent, on the 
annual value, to supplement the income derived from octroi and 
miscellaneous receipts. The present area of cantonments is 3,498 
acres, and they are managed by a cantonment (committee under the 
Act; the average income for the last five years has being 
lls 35,485 and the average expouditure Es. 32,550. Proposals 
have boon submitted to extend the limits by 500 acres, and both 
income and expenditure are expanding largely. The enactments 
in force in the municipality are applied generally to the area 
under the control of the cantonment committee, which is 
constituted in the usual manner under the Act. 

Lalitpur was first constituted a municipality under Act Lalitpur, 
VI of 1868 in the year 1870, when the municipal committee waa 
authorized to levy duties on certain goods brought within the 
limits of the township for consumption and to appropriate the 
rents of nazufl property, tha proceeds of pounds, the income from 
sm^aia and the fines exacted under the Gambling Act. The com- 
mittee consisted of 12 members, one-third of whom were official 
and two-thirds non-official, the deputy commissioner, the pargana 
officer, the medical officer and the district tsuperintendent of 
police being ex-officio members. Octroi duties were imposed 
^ in 1874 and have been amended in various ways subse* 
quently, and the boundaries of the town have been from 
time to time revised. The town is now administered under 
Act I of 1900, the income from octroi being supplemented 
by a tax on weighmen and other miscellaneous items. The board 
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consists of 12 members, the subdivisional ofiScer of Lalitpur 
being ex-officio chairman, and the remainder being appointed by. 
, virtue of office or by name on the nomination of the subdivisional 
officer. The Vaccination Act {XIII of 1880) was extended to 
Lalitpur in 1894. 

The two towns of Mau and Kanipur were combined and 
constituted a single municipal area under Act VI of 1868 in the 
year 1869. Octroi duties were first levied in 1874, and have 
been on several occasions modified since. In 1870 a tax on 
professions was imposed, and in 1888 a duty on cloth. These^ 
together with certain fines and foes, arc the mam sources of 
income. The old municipal committee was constituted a board 
in 1884, when the principle of election was introduced, the towns 
being divided into six wards returning three elected members 
each. This number was finally reduced to two for each ward in 
1902. The Board now consists of 12 members, 9 of whom, 
including the chairman, are elected according to rules in force. 

Five places are at present administered under the provisions 
of Act XX of 1856. Those comprise the towns of Moth, to which 
the Act was extended in 1863 ; Barwa Sagar and Chirgaon, since 
1870 ; and Talbehat and Mahroni, since 1872. The town of 
Bhauder was similarly administered from 1865 till its retroces- 
sion to Gwalior, and in 1901 the provisions of the Act were with- 
drawn from Baragaou. The income in all these cases is derived 
from the usual house-tax, supplemented, in the case of Chirgaon, 
Moth and ^lahroni, by a tax on weighmen ; details of receipts 
and expondituro will be found in the several articles on these 
places. 

Beyond the limits of the municipalities and cantonments 
local affairs are now administered by the district board. In the 
majority of districts in the provinces the district boards date 
from the year 1884, and were constituted under the provisions 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Local Boards Act 
(XIV of 1883). A similar board however was deemed unsuitable 
to Kumaon, Garhwal, Jhansi and Lalitpur, and those districts 
wore siKJcially exempted from the operation of the Act.* Subse- 
quently in 1894, after the district of Lalitpur had become a 

• Notifioatiou no. 629, dated SUt Novembec 1888. 
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subdivision of the Jhausi district^ a committee^ stylod the district 
committee^ was constituted under the Act. This committee com- 
prised as ex-ojUlicio members the district magistrate, the subdi- 
visional magistrate at Lalitpur, the senior joint or assistant 
magistrate stationed at Jhansi the deputy collector in charge 
of the treasury, the deputy collector stationed at Lalitpur, the 
civil surgeon, the executive engineer 2nd Allahabad division, and 
all the tahsildars. The non- official members wore nominated, 
subject to the approval of the. Government, by tlie district magis- 
trate, and it was laid down that not loss than one-half sliould be 
persons not in Government service. At the same time the mem- 
bers, official and non-official, of the district committee stationed 
or residing within the limits of the Lalitpur subdivision wore 
constituted a subcommittee of the Jhansi district committee for 
the subdivision, with the subdivisional magistrate as cx-officio 
chairman, to perform the functions of a district committeo 
subject to the general control of tho Jhansi district committee. 
The United Provinces District Boards Act (III of 1906) con- 
solidated and amended the law dealing with local boards, and a 
rule under the Act prescribed the number of members to bo 
returned from each tahsil in each district. The districts of 
. Kumaon and Jhansi were again exempted* from the operations 
of the now Act on the ground that its provisions were unsuited to 
the circumstances. Very soon after, however, tho exemption as 
regards Jhansi was withdrawnf and the district was brought into 
line with others of the province from tho let April 1907. The 
board as now constituted contains twenty members in all, five 
being appointed and 15 members, including the chairman, being 
elected for a term of three years, throe representatives each 
coming from tahsils Jhansi, Mau and Lalitpur, and two each 
from Garautha, Moth and Mahroni. The sub-committee at 
Lalitpur consists of seven members, the subdivisional officer and 
\ the deputy collector stationed there being ex-officio meml)er8, 

‘ and five members being elected— 3 from Lalitpur and 2 from 
Mahroni tahsil. The work of the board is of the usual descrip- 
tion and its principal duties comprise the management of tho 
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educational, medical and veterinavy establishments other than 
those under the direct control of the Government or supported 
hy private bodies ; communications including the local roads, 
ferries, bungalows and the like ; and several minor departments 
such as the administration of cattle pounds, portions of naziii 
land and the maintenance of roadside avenues. The income and 
expenditure of the board under the main heads since 1891. will, 
be found in the appendix.* 

Tho history of state (education in Jhansi bfigins with the 
British occupation, but the whole establishment was disorganifld t 
by tho disturbances of tho Mutiny. On the restoration of orders 
in 1868, eight tahsili schools were opened at Jhansi, Karoihta, 
Fachor, Moth, Bhander, Mau, Pandwaha and Gavautha ; and 38 
village schools were established in the district which, during the 
year 1859-60, wore attended by 2,141 scholars. During that same 
year three more tahsili schools were opened at Lalitpur, Mahroni 
and Madaora. In 1861, owing to the transfer of territory 
to Gwalior, tahsili schools were opened at Barwa Sagar, Chirgaon 
and Ranipur to take the place of those at Jhansi, Karahra and 
Fachor, while a school at Eraehh was raised to the same class. 
In 1862, besides tho 11 tahsili s chools in the district, there were 
76 village schools teaching 2,185 boys and 72 indigenous schools 
open to Government inspection with 923 Fcholars in Jhansi 
proper, while at Jhansi tho tahsili school was raised to tho 
position of an anglo-vernacular school and an English private 
school was established at Lalitpur. Later in the same year a , 
middle vernaeular school was opened at Lalitpur, and in 1868 
another tahsili school was started at Talbehat. In 1866 an; 
attempt was made at female education by opening a girls* school . 
at Lalitpur, and in tho same year another anglo-vernacalar ^ 
school was opened at Gursarai under private management. TBe 
two anglo-vernacular schools at Jhansi and Lalitpur were in 1887 ^ 
raised to the position of inferior zila schools, teaching up to 
middle class, and the district committee endeavoured, but wittf 
out success, to start a female school at New Jhansi, repor^ng 
'Hhat the people have not tho slightest sympathy with the mAro- 
ment of Lmale education, which is indeed almost beyond tbeir 
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eomprehension.’’ About the same time the state 'of education 
appeared generally to be far from satisfactory, and the tahsili . 
schools were reduced to six, namely Bhander, Moth, (iiirsarai, 

Mau, Talbehat and Mahroni ; while the demand for English 
education which was reported to have increased resulted in the 
establishment of another anglo-vernacular private school at Man. 

In 1868 the zila schools were reported to be making rapid 
. progress, and the spread of female education in Lalitpur led in 
1870 to the establishment of four girls’ schools in Mahroni tahsil 
in addition to that at Lalitpur, the whole number being attended 
',^bjr 116 pupils ; while 74 village schools and 50 private schools 
were teaching in all 2,934 scholars. Female education was again 
tried in Jhansi and in 1872 seven girls’ schools wore opened in 
Jhansi proper, while the number of these institutions rose in 
Lalitpur to ten, the total number of pupils being 384. In 1875, 
however, it was found that this scheme for female education 
was too ambitious, poor attendance being responsible for 
the closing of six schools, though all the other educational 
institutions of the district were reported to bo doing ex- 
tremely well. In 188^>, after some fluctuations, tljere wore 98 
schools for boys open in the district with 2.190 scholars, and 3 
girls’ schools with 60 pupils. The number of institutions and ' 

' pupils in each year since 1896 will bo found in the appendix,* 
together with a list of all the schools in the district in 
1908. 

The largest educational institution in the district is the 
Macdonnell High School, the spacious and handsome building High 
of which lies outside the city walls near the cantonments. The ^®*‘®®** 
school was originally started as a private institution in 1881 by 
two brothers, named Bihari Lai Maker ji and Shama Charan 
Mukerji, who were clerks in the executive engineer’s office. 

'? The number of pupils, which was originally only four, rapidly 
I i;^ during the next four years ; and much difficulty in maintain- 
^ ing the institution was experienced through lack of funds, oven 
though one of its originators, Babu Shama Charan Mukerji, gave 
liisil^vioes js a teacher gratis. On the transference of the city 
and fort of Jhansi to the British in 1886, the institution attracted 
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the sympathy of Mr. G. E. Ward, then commissioner of the 
Jhansi division, who devoted much attention to its advancement. 
A society and a committee of management were formed, and a 
set of rules w'as drawn up to regulate the instruction imparted. 
Soon, the increase of pupils and the liberal contributions of the 
public enabled the committee to open classes in which students 
were prepared for public examinations, and in 1889 the success 
of the institution was so assured that the English middle school, 
supported by the Government at Jhansi, was abolished as superflu- 
ous, an additional grant-in-aid lieing given to the high school to 
enable it to cope with the increased demand for education. 
Through the liberality of its patrons the committee was able to 
proceed in 1891 to the construction of the present building on 
land presented to them for the purpose by Seth Har Lai. The 
building was designed by Mr, Ward, founded by Mr. F. N. 
Wright, commissioner of Allahabad, and opened on 4th January 
1896 by Sir A. P. (now Lord) MacDonnell, after whom it is 
named, the total cost being Rs’. 46,000, of which Rs. 18,000 were 
contributed by the Government. The school has 460 boys at 
present on the roll, no less than 400 of whom are learning English ; 
and it receives a monthly grant-in-aid of Rs. 286 from the Gov- 
ernment and of Rs. 100 from the municipal board. Among its 
most liberal patrons, exclusive of Seth Har Lai, have been the 
Maharajas of Tikamgarh, Datia and Samthar ; Seth Ram Charfm 
Ghansham Das ; Rao Gobind Rao Bahadur ; the Bhao Sahib 
of Gursarai; the Raja of Ratera; and jMr. Ward himself. 
Mention may also be made of the valuable services rendered, 
when the building was being built, by Babu Jadunath Chaudhri 
of the Public Works department. The only other anglo- 
vernacular school at present existing in the district is that 
at Lalitpur. There are middle vernacular schools of the tahsiU 
type at Jhansi, Moth, Gursarai, Mau, Lalitpur, Mahroni and 
Tdlbehat, that at Lalitpur being under municipal control. In 
addition to a number of mission and other private schools^ 
the district board maintains primary schools for boys and 
gives grants-in-aid to others, while more receive grants froni v 
the various municipal boards. The only girls’ s^ool iii. tket 
district maintained by the Government is ^ model girls? 
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,at LalitpoT; but there are several others which receive grants- 
in-aid. 

Jhansi takes a high place among the districts of the province Literacy, 
in regard to the literacy of its inhabitants ; for no less than 7*7 
per cent, of the males and *3 per cent, of the females were^ at the 
census of 1901, ascertained to be able to read and write. It is, 
however, commonly reported that the ambitions of the people do 
not extend beyond this elementary form of education. There is a 
noticeable difference between Hindus and Musalmans, for, where- 
as of the former only 6*0 per cent, of the males and *14 of the 
females are literate, among Musalmans the proportions rise to 
11*3 and *64 per cent, respectively. There has been a marked 
improvement in literacy under all heads during the last twenty 
years. In 1881 only 64 per cent, of the males and *07 per cent, 
of the females were able to read and write, while in 1891 the 
percentages had risen to 7*2 and *22 per cent. Of those literate 
in the vernacular only 75 per cent, knew Hindi only and 13 per 
cent, only Urdu, the remainder being acquainted in some degree 
with both. 

The medical institutions maintained from local funds MMUoel 
comprise several hospitals and disi)ensaries. Those at Jhansi and 
Mau were established before the year 1865 and are of the first- 
-lass, though the latter was only raised to that position in 1874. 
Second-class dispensaries exist at Moth and Garautha, the former 
dating from 1885 and the latter from 1887. In the subdivision 
the hospital at Lalitpur was opened in 1866 and was the only one 
in that portion of the district till 1890, when another was built at 
Mahroni. Besides these, there are police hospitals at Jhansi and 
Lalitpur and a railway hospital at Jhansi. In 1900 a first-class 
state dispensary was opened at Parichha at the head works of tho 
Betwa canal, and a small canal dispensary at Dhukwan in 1906. 

The Woman’s Union Missionary Society of America maintains a 
private institution at Jhansi, known as the Mary Ackerman Hoyt 
^Hosjutal, which was opened in 1901, and another at Sipri Bazar 
opened in 1906, both having been built from funds left by 
Ur. E. P. Hoyt of Now York. 

The district board derives a considerable income from cattle oattlo 
pounds, the average annual receipts under this head during the 

12 
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last fivo years having been Ks. 11^364. The number of these 
institutions has varied from time to time, according as the need 
for thorn has arisen in different portions of tiro district, and until * 
the constitution of the district board they were under tlio direct 
control of tho district magistrate. Thoso now existing are located 
at llarwa Sagar, Kliailav, Rabina, Raksa, Ambabai, Baragaon, 
Baiiaura, Moth, Chirgaon, Eraehh, Baghaira, Punchh, Siaori, 
Uldan, Katera, Ghat Kotra, Ghat Lalichura, Sakrar, Chhurahra, 

. Garautha, Garwai, Gursarai, Pandwaha and Kakarwai in Jhansi 
proper ; and at Talbehat, Bansi, Balabehat, Jakhaura, Jakhlon, 
Pura Kalan, Pura-Birdha, Dongra Kalan, Pali, Khajuria, 
Kelwara, Birdha, Mahroni, Kelgawan, Bar, Madaora, Banpur, 
Patha, ]Madanpur, Sonjna, Narhat, Girar and Saidpur in the 
subdivision. 

J9a§nh The lands classified as nazul property in this district cover 

a considerable area, and consist both of land taken up by tho 
British Government for public purposes and also of properties 
acquired by inheritance from native Governments. The total 
area is 4,308 acres, exclusive of that which lies within municipal 
limits. This acreage is owned by tho Government for administra- 
tive purposes, the control of most of it being entrusted to the 
district board, and comprises 3,810 acres of roads, 24 acres covered/ 
entirely by buildings and 399 acres of miscellaneous plots, some-, 
times with buildings attached. In addition to this there are 75 
acres covered by forts, most of which lie in the Lalitpur sub- 
division, including the extensive area occupied by the fort 
at Talbehat and the ruined fort and palace at Banpur. The 
miscellaneous plots consist for tho most part of encamping- 
grounds and small unoccupied lands or gardens; these are 
usually leased out and bring in a small annual income to the 
district board. The imzul property, tho management of which is 
entrusted to the municipal boards of Jhansi, Lalitpur and Mau- 
Banipur, consists, besides the roads, of a large number of small, 
pro[>LTties, which are the sites of public buildings or shops, or are^ 
covered by ruined houses. Tho largest extent of this land is of 
course within the municipality of Jhansi ; but here i^e only two 
plots of any large extent are the Narayan Bagh measuring 86 
acres and the rejected cantonment land near Palpura, which 
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covers 46 acres : besides these the most important plots are the 
Sandarpuri Bagh (17 acres), the Bagh Chhatoriwala near the 
'’ TJnao gate (13 acres), the Balcshiwala Bagh near it (14 acres), 
and a few other gardens of 5 to 10 acres in extent. At Lalitpur 
there are 406 acres of nazul land, and at Mau-Banipur there are 
134 acres, 108 of which are occupied by the old parao* In all 
cases three-fourths of the income from these plots is credited to 
the municipal boards and one-fourth to the Government. 


CHAPTER V. 


Barlj 

hiftoiy. 


Jejahoti, 


Histoby. 

Little material remains for constructing the earliest history 
of the Jhansi district. The tract probably largely consisted of 
jungle, inhabited by wild tribes owning allegiance to the Maurya 
emperors and the successive chiefs who each in turn styled them- 
selves lords paramount of northern India. The existence of 
Gupta inscriptions at Deogarh and other places shows that, the 
tract fell within the dominion of the emperors of that dynasty 
during the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. The discovery of 
inscriptions mentioning the Hun chieftain Toramana, at Eran and 
Gwalior, suggests that the district was overrun by the Huns at the 
end of the fifth century and remained in their possession till the 
defeat and death of his son Mihiragula in the middle of the sixth 
century, when a period of confusion ensued till Harsha Vardhana 
of Thaneswar established his rule over the whole of northern India. 

It is during the reign of the last named chief that we get 
our first historical notice of Bundelkhand. Epigraphic evidence 
has established the fact that the country now known by that * 
name was anciently called Jejabhukti, the Jejahoti and Jijhoti 
of travellers from Hiuen Tsang in the seventh to Ibn Batuta in 
the fourteenth century. This name is evidently represented by the 
Chinese GhihchWo and the country was visited and described by 
Hiuen Tsang in 611 or 642 A.D. The pilgrim states that 
Chihehit’o lay more than 1,000 li to the north-east of Ujjain, and 
more than 900 li to the south of Mahesvarapura. The king, who 
was a Brahman, was a firm believer in Buddhism and encouraged 
men of merit, and learned scholars of other lands collected here 
in numbers. Usually the assumption is made that Khajurahu 
must have been the unnamed capitid referred to by Hiuen Tsang, 
but, supposing the distances to be estimated from capital to 
papital, Khajurahu will not suit the indication given by Hiuen 
Tsang because it lies south-east, not south, from Gwalior 
(Mahesvarapura), and is too far from Dj jain. All the distances 
and bearings given by the traveller are faithfully fulfilled 



' Eraiij and it is probable that this place Was the capital of Jejahoti 
- in the seventh century A.D. when Hiuen Tsang visited it. 

Tradition almost universally points to the Gonds* as the early 
colonisers of western Buudelkhand, and to the Parihar and Khati 
Bajputs as their successors in Jhansi proper. Now the Hunas 
whose occupation of western Bundelkhand at least is attested by 
the inscriptions of Toramana are often mentioned in books and 
inscriptions in connexion with Gurjaras whose name survives as 
Gujar, a widely distributed caste in north-western India. The 
early Gurjaras seem to have been foreign immigrants^ closely 
associated with, and possibly allied by blood to^ the white Huns. 
They founded a considerable kingdom in Rajputana, the capital 
of which was Bhinmal or Srimal, about fifty miles to the north- 
west of Mount Abu. It has now been definitely established that 
the Parihar Rajputs are a branch of the Gurjara and Gujar stock. 
A Mahoba tradition states that a Parihar kingdom preceded that 
of the Chandels and had its capital at Mau Sahaniya near 
Nowgongj and it seems probable that this clan established its 
power over western Bundelkhand early in the eighth century 
A.D. during the anarchy that ensued after Ilarsha Vardhana’s 
death in 648 A.D. About 810 A.D. one Nagabhata, the Parihar 
chief of Bhinmal, defeated the reigning monarch of Kanauj 
and mode that place tho^headquarters of his kingdom. His 
successor, Mihira, usually known by the title of Bhoja, enjoyed 
a long reign of about half a century from 840 to 890 A.D. and 
beyond question was a very powerful monarch, one of whose 
chief fortresses was at Gwalior. His son and successor Mahen- 
drapala preserved unimpaired the extensive heritage received from 
his father, and was succeeded in turn by his sons Bhoja II and Mahi- 
pala (circ. 910—40 A.D.). In 916 A.D. the armies of the Rashakutra 
king, Indra III, captured Kanauj and gave a severe blow to the 
power of the Parihar dynasty from which it never recovered. 

Meanwhile the kingdom was threatened from another 
quarter. The exact origin of the Chandels is unknown. Tho 
indications, however, are fairly clear that they originated in the 

* taiples attributed to the Gondf are found at Bhadono, near the Shabpur 
taiikatTilbdubt,aadatKhajrafoBanpor^ TbejareninaUr ot gneiis andof 
fimple stiuoturo. Gond and Ohandel w(v1ei are generally much confuied. 
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midst of Goods near Khajurabu and Maniyagarh early in the 
ninth century. Their earliest chieftains, known from inscriptions,' 1 
are Nannuka and Vakpati: the latter was succeeded in turn by his 
sous Jayasakti and Vijayasakti. The fifth Raja, Rahila, is both 
known from epigraphical records and from works called after 
him : he died about 915 A.D., and it may be assumed that the 
subordination of the Chandels to the throne of Kanauj lasted till 
the close of his reign. His son, Harshadeva, is reeorded ta have 
waged a successful war with the king of Kanauj, possibly in 
conjunction with the Rashakutra monarch, while Yasovarma or 
Lakshavarman, the seventh Chandel king, greatly increased the 
power and confirmed the stability of his dynasty by his conquest 
and occupation of the fortress of Kalinjar. He is said to have 
waged successful wars with the Gaudas, Khasas, Kosalas, Kasmiras, 
Mithilas, Malavas, Chedis and Gurjaras, and however much the 
boasts of the official panegyrist have to be discounted, the reality 
of the conquests ascribed to him is to a large extent proved by 
the fact that Jaipal, king of Bhatindah, called on his son Dhanga 
for assistance against Sabuktigin in 989 A.D. It was probably 
during his reign that the Chandel power was extended over the 
whole of Jejahoti; and the same record that chronicles his con- 
quests gives valuable information concerning the extent of 
Hhanga’s empire. The western frontier was marked by the town 
of Bhasvat on ‘Hhe river of Malava/’ which seems to be meant for 
Bhilsa on the Betwa. His northern boundary was the Jumna 
which separated his kingdom from that of Kanauj, and on the 
north-west it touched and perhaps included Gopadri or Gwalior, 
which V ajradaman wrested from the grasp of the Kanauj sovereign 
and probably held as a feudatory of Dhanga. Dhanga’s contin- 
gent shared the* disastrous defeat of Jaipal at the hands of 
Sabuktigin in 989 A.D. and his sou Ganda’s forces had no better 
fortune at the battle of Ohind ( Waihind) in 1008 A.D . ; while the 
punishment meted out by Ganda to Rajyapala, kj ng of Kanauj, 
for submitting to Mahmud in 1019, drew down on him the wrath 
of that monarch, who marched against him the following year* 
Ganda advanced to oppose him, but fled daring the night wi&oot 
striking a blow, leaving immense booty in the hands of the 
invader. In the following year Mahmud penetialed as far M 
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Kaliajar itsalf and asoeptad Qanda’s siibmissioii. Little is on 
record concerning the short reigns of Ganda’s successors 
Vidhyadhara, Vijayapala and Devavarmaii, which cover the 
period from about 1025 to 1000 A.D., but it was probably during 
thoir roigns that Ganggeya Deva, tho powerful prince of Chedi, 
overran a great portion of uoithorn India, and perhaps ovon 
annexed the kingdom of Jejakabhukti to his own dominions. 
His projects of aggrandizement wore proceeded with by his son 
Karnadova (oirc. 1040 to 1070 A.D.), who joined Bliima, king of 
Gujerat, in crushing Bhoja, tho learned king of Malwa, aliout 
1060 A.D. Kirtivarman, brother of Dovavarman, who came to tho 
throne about 1060 A.I)., engaged in protracted hostilities 
with Kama, and the latter is probably tho unnamed enemy from 
whom Vatsaraja, Kirtivarman’s hereditary minister, wrested tho 
fort and district of Deogarh in Lalitpur, where he set up the 
only epigraphio record that remains of his master. Nothing is 
known of the short reigns of .Sallakshanavarman, his son Jaya' 
varman, or his brother Pirthivarman, but Madanavarraan, who 
reigned 37 years from 1128 to 1165 A.D., was one of the 
most distinguished members of tho dynasty, and both consolidated 
and extended the dominions of his house.* His successor 
Paramardi, belter known as Parmal, is the best remembered of 
all the Ghandel princes, bis memory being kept alive by the 
poem of Chand Bardai, called tho Mahoba Khand. He was 
attacked in 1182 A.D. by Prithviraj, Chauhan prince of Ajmer, 
and decisively defeated on the field of Sirswagarht on tho Pahuj 
river Mahoba was occupied for a time by Pirthviraj, who 
on his return from his successful foray erected a tablet 
commemorating his victory at the town of Modanpnr in the south 
of Lalitpur. By the capture of Mahoba the Chandel power was 
driven eastward, but that of Kalinjar in 1202 A.D., 19 years 
later, by Qutb-ud cBn Aibak put an end for ever to the Chandel 
domination of the extensive kingdom of Jejakabhukti. 

The history of the Chandel dynasty as one of the powers of 
northern India, and as rulers of the country from the Jumna 
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to the Narbada^ ends in 1203 A.D. with the death of Parmal, 
The Chandels do n^ appear to have ever been very numerous 
during the period of their sovereignty, but rather to have formed 
a ruling caste holding in more or less complete subjection various 
races, including a crowd of Gonds, Eols, Bhils and other so-called 
aborigines. Their connection with the first named of these is 
fairly well established, and it is significant to note that the 
embankments constructed to form reservoirs for irrigation, which 
lie scattered about the country, are also attributed to the Gonds. 
The remains of Chandel occupation in the Jhansi district are 
found chiefiy in the south of Lulitpur, where the ruins of temples 
at Deogarh, Chandpur and Madanpur testify to the consolida- 
tion of their rule. Besides these, traditions of the “Chandeli 
Raj” are prevalent everywhere, and the characteristic tanks 
formed by massive embankments of squared stones thrown across 
drainage lines, often surmounted by small temples of the familiar 
Okandeli design, are scattered all over the district.* The Chan- 
dels are credited with fabulous wealth, due, in popular tradition, 
to the possession of the philosopher’s stone {pa/raa). Their rule 
appears to have involved no extinction of other clans whom 
they found occupying the country, and it is probable that earlier 
immigrants in Jejakabhukti were left in semi-independent posses- ' 
sion of their acquisitions on the condition of paying tribute and 
supplying men and money to the ruling Chandel chief. At the last 
census the district contained only 396 representatives of the clan. 

The With the downfall of the Chandel power all order was lost 

in Bundelkhand. Independent chiefs established themselves on 
all sides and the victories of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, which had thrown 
all Malwa and Bundelkhand at the feet of the Musalmans, had 
little lasting effect. In 1234 A.D. Altamsh was obliged to send' 
Nasrat-ud-din with a force from Biana and Gwalior to reduce 
Ealinjar, who on his return was attacked by one Jahir, Bana 
of Ijari, and escaped with some difficulty. In 1251 f Ulugh J 

* JB, at Tharro in Garautha, Bura in Man, and Barwa in Jhansi. 
Also at Siron Khuid and Ki8al¥ran8 in Bansi ; near li’ali, ITirft inl ai and Lidhora in 
Balabehat ; at Budhni Karhat, Banlatpur, Gurha, Sonrai and MArWiimia xq Hadaota ; 
and at Banpur and Qngarwara in Banpnr. Barwa Sagar# BCaifaatpur and othiw 
lakes are certainly Qhandel. 

fK. H, I., vol. IJ, pi^ 861 , m 
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Khan, while leading forces again towards Kalinjar, attacked 
Jahir, routed his forces and took possession of his town Narwar. 

Among other towns Chandcri belonged to this chieftain, and it 
seems probable that he held away over most if not all of 
Lalitpur. During the reign of the emperor Kalban (1266 to 1287 
A.D.) there does not appear to have been further trouble in this 
quarter, but during that of his worthless successor the Hindus 
appear to have regained their indei>endonce. In 1290 and the 
following years the emperor Jalal-ud-din plundered Ujjain and ^ 

Malwa, while his rephew Ala-ud^din subsequently ravaged 
Bundelkhand, pillaged Bhilsa and obtained immense booty at 
Deogir, returning to Gwalior in 1296. In the confusion caused 
by the second Mughal invasion of India tho Hindus rose again 
but were ruthlessly crushed by Ala-ud-din and his generals, and 
after Malik Kafur’s march to the Deccan in 1303 the Afghan 
power was consolidated over the whole of northern India. 

Of the internal history of Bundelkhand during this period Tha 
we know little. Many of those expeditious must have affected 
it, and to this period is probably to be ascribed the immigration 
and settling of various Rajput and other clans. One tradition 
says that, after the fall of the Chandel power, the Khangars rose 
and ruled Mahoba in subordination to tlie Dohli court. Tho • 
Khangars are now the meanest of the population, but there is 
good reason to believe that they did extend their power over 
a considerable tract of country, which comprised within its 
boundaries the whole of Jhansi propor. Their headquarters wore 
at Kurar or Garh Kurar, situated on a rocky eminence in 
territory now belonging to the Orchha state, about 20 miles east- 
north-east of Jhansi. Tradition ascrilios eighty years as tho 
duration of their dominion. This accords nearly with dates other- 
wise ascertained, but no other particulars of their subordinate 
rule are forthcoming, and there is little reason to suppose that 
the high-spirited Rajput castes already in the country owed them 
other than the merest nominal allegiance, or that their power was con- 
solidated more than in name over the extensive tract claimed for it. 

The downfall of the Ehangar Raj was due immediately to ^ 
the rising power of the Bundelas, and it is to an account of this 
clan that we must now turn. Popular tradition ascribes the 
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origia of tho nama Buudela to Raja Pancham, a descendant of 
the Gaharwar Raja of Kashi and Kantit. The last king of 
this line, by nama Birbhadr, had five sons, namcdy Ishri, also 
called Raj Singh, Ilansraj, Mohan, Man and Jagdas or Pancham. 
During his lifetime Birbhadr divided his kingdom between his 
children, giving one-half to the four older and the other half to 
the youngest, Nvho was his favourite. The division caused great 
ill feeling, with the result that on the Raja’s death in 1170 A.D. 
Pancham was expelled and his share equally divided among the 
four brothers. Deprived of his wealth and kingdom, Pancham 
wont to the famous shrine of Bindhachal, five miles west of 
Mirzapur, and devoted himself to the severest asceticism in honour 
of Durga. After nine days of austerities he resolved to offer 
his head as a sacrifice to the goddess, but before ho consummated 
his resolve the goddess cried: “Thou wilt enjoy the happiness 
of a king.” Receiving no answer to his request that the goddess 
would give him a visible sign, Pancham resumed his religious 
chants and tried to cut his throat with his sword, but the goddess 
thereupon appeared and told him that ho would become a raja 
and that his descendants would rule over Central India. In com- 
memoration of the drop (bund) of blood that fell from his self- 
inflicted wound, she told him that his descendants would be called 
Bundelas. Pancham collected a force, defeated his brothers, 
seized the kingdom and made Benares his eastern capital. In 
1214 he was succeeded by his son Bir, called Bvmdela, in com- 
pliance with the command of the goddess, who extended his 
sway over several neighbouring kingdoms. In 1231 he is said 
to have subdued Kalpi and Mahoni, and after defeating Bhoja- 
varman, Chandel, to have annexed Kalinjar and thence extended 
his conquests to Rewa, Oudh and the Doab. 

On the truth of these assertions, all of which appear to be 
based on the Bwndel ChcLritVy no reliance can be placed. About 
the year 1090 A.D. a raja of the Gaharwar clan named Chandra- 
dova seized Kanauj and established his authority over Benares 
and Ajodhya. The assertion that Raja Pancham made Benares 
“his eastern capital ” suggests that a state was founded at that 
place which was semi-independent of Kanauj, and an independ- 
ent dynasty founded by him may have extended its dominione 
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westward. His son Raja 6ir is said to have attacked the 
dominions of Satar Khan, Afghan, “in the north-west” and to 
have gained a victory over him, after a well-contested fight. 
Here we seem to touch historical fact. Before 1190 A.D. 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori had become undisputed master of the Punjab 
and the dread inspired by tlu victorious Musalman army con- 
strained the jaming states of northern India to lay aside their 
quarrels and combine for a moment against the foreign foe. In 
1191 A.D. Prithviraj succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on 
the invaders at Talawari between Thanesar and Karnal, which 
forced them to retire beyond the Indus. A year later, in 1192 
A.D., the Sultan, having returned with a fresh force, again 
encountered on the same field Prithviraj, who was at the head 
of an immense host, swollen by contingents from numerous 
confederate princes. The Hindus wore defeated, Prithviraj 
w^as taken prisoner and executed in cold blood, and the wretched 
inhabitants of his capital, Ajmer, wore cither put to the sword or 
sold into slavery. In 1193 A.D. both Dehli and Kanauj fell, and 
Benares, the holy citadel of Hinduism, in the same year became 
the prize of the victors. The surrender of Gwalior in 1196 A,D., 
the capture of Anhilwara in 1197, the capitulation of Kalmjar in 
1203, and the conquest of Oudh, Behar and Bengal by Bakhtiar 
Kliilji in 1204 brought the whole of northern India into subjection 
to the Musalmans and scattered the Rajput clans far and >Yide. 
An important consequence of the capture of Kanauj was the 
migration of the bulk of the Gaharwar clan to the deserts of 
Marwar in Rajputana. In this migration, or independently of 
it but about the same time, the Buudelas probably took part,* 

* The true origin of the Bandelag, like that of most of the Bajput clans, is 
lost in obsoority, and the aooount given in the text cannot claim to be more than 
that of the probable course of events. The tradition that Bir Bundola first 
Bubdned Kalpi and Mahoni and then annexed Kalinjar and so on through Bewah, 
Oudh and the Doab ; or its variant, that he first conquered Kalinjar, then Kalpi 
and finally settled at Mahoni, is manifestly devoid of historical truth in the 
light of the facts previously stated ; for during the thirteenth century Kalinjar 
was certainly held by the Ghandels, while Bundelkhand was several times overrun 
by the Musalmans, who are little likely to have lost their hold on so important a 
plaoe at Kalpi. One toggestion, however, hoe been made which, though loot bgr 
iny means vabstantiating the exaggerations of tho bards, offers at least an 
ttSiaaaUonofhowUioBand^ euly to be credited with a dominion 
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and settled at Mahonif in 1256 under Arjunpal, grandson of 
Bir .Bundela, who is said to have married a daughter of the 
‘^Toar of Gwalior/^ llis son 8ohanpaI is reported to have 
subdued Kutharagarh X and to have raised the flag of victory 
long over Jaitra. J The next stop in the progress of the clan 
was the ousting of the Khaiigars § by the capture of the fort of 
Kurar, the date of which is given as samvat 1345 or 1288 A.D. 
This was brought about as follows. Birbal^ the oldest son of 
Arjunpal, who succeeded his father, is said to have given only a 
few villages to Sohanpal, his brother. The latter, who had 
contracted an alliance with the Dhandora clan of Gane8khera,|| 
dissatisfied witli his sliare of the inheritance, went to Naga, the 
Khangar Haja of Kurar, in search of help. Naga promised 
to aid him on condition that he would oat, drink and intermarry 

nocTirly aa oxlcnaivo as that which tlicy held later on. This is that the Gaharwars 
wore associated with the Bhars, w'ho are known from other evidence to have 
spread themselves about this time over an extensive tract of country, including 
a largo portion of Bundolkhand. Tho Bundelas arc not rocognisod as Kajputs 
of pure blood : at tho same time their connection with tho Qaharwars is 
not disputed, and tho story of the origin of their name, os given in tho text 
after tho bards, is quite in keeping with tho practice of inventing genealogies 
to cover ancestral mitallianeet^ when tho descendants had afterwards risou 
to fame. Tho account given by the author of tho Uadih^Vl akalim of tho origin 
of the name is philological ly improbable. Probably tho whole significanco of the 
story is that a largo body of immigrants entered Bundolkhand, while tho names 
of tho places they conquered aro merely tho prominent landmarks in tho route 
they took. It is unlikely that people who had accomplished tho difficult task of 
conquer ing Kalin jar and Kalpi would sottlo dowm in an out-of-the-way ploco 
like Mahoni. Another suggestion of their origin is that tho Bundelas aro tho 
doscoiidants of a marriage between a Qaharwar and a Khangar. 

t Tho fact that this place is sometimes couidod with Mau and called Mau 
Mahoni points to tho fact that tho Mau in tahsil Kunch of tho Jalaun district 
on tho Pahuj river must l>o meant. But there is another Mahona 8 miles from 
Qopalpur, now in Gwalior territory, which may bo tho place indicated. It lies in 
2C« 17' and 79" 2'. 

I Thoso places aro un traceable, but Jaitra appears to be the saino as Jait- 
pura and Kutharagarh to bo Kuthara of tho atlas sheet, both in Gwalior territory 
near Mahona. Tho latter is almost certainly not Katera (garh) in the south of 
Mau tahsil. 

§ Judging from tho prosent-day distribution of tho Khangars, the Bundelas 
at Mahoni were contiguous to, if not actually within, the limits of the KbaTifl ikr 
dominions. 

{} In an island of Orchha, 10 miles west of Jhausi. 
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with him. This suggestion so enraged Sohanpal that ho preparesd 
to leave the Khangar’s court forthwith, when his movements 
wore jirocipitated by the intelligence that Naga contomplated 
forcibly detaining him and compelling him to accede to his pro- 
posals. Sohanpal lied to one JVfukatman Chauhan^ who was a 
descendant of Dhandera Dova, * and commanded 4,000 men on 
behalf of the Raja. IMukatman, however, refused to help and 
would only promise to remain neutral. After this Sohanpal 
solicited aid successively from the Salingars, Chauhans and 
Kachhwahas, but without success. A Panwar Rajput, however, 
named Paupal, Jagirdar of Karhara, f offered assistance, and 
the two conspired to remove Naga by stratagem from his king- 
dom, which was worth 13 lakhs. It was agreed that Sohanpal 
should go to Kurar, protend to accept Naga’s conditions of 
intermarriage, and invite the raja and his relatives to his house. 
The plot was carried out as agreed upon ; and when Raja Naga, with 
his brothers and ministers, came to BohanpaRs house, they wore 
treacherously slaughtered by the confederates and their retainers. 
In this way Sohanpal became Raja of Kurar and obtaiiu^l 
possession of all the Khangar dominions: ho appointed I’anpal 
and Mukatman his ministers, and gave the former his daughter 
ill marriage with the village of Itaura as dowry, and his younger 
brother Dayapal ajagir worth one lakh. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are almost a blank. The 
revolts that took place in the latter half of the reign of Ala-ud-diii 
were gradually quelled, but no explicit mention is madcj by the 
historians of Bundelkhand. Hie cruelties and exorbitant taxes, 
however, finally brought ruin and disaster, and insurrections 
broke out on all sides. During the reign of Firoz Shall some 
order was restored, for in 1376 A. D. wo read J that ‘Hhe frontiers 
of the empire were secured by placing them under the charge of 
great and trusty amirs. Thus on the side of Hindostan, on the 
Bengal frontier, the feof (ikta*) of Karra and Mahoba and the 
shikk of Dalamau wore placed under the charge of Mallk-us- 
8karq Mardan Daulat/^ while that of Kalpi remained undisturbed. 
The northern portion of the district unquestionably fell ivithin the 

* That is, ho had intermarried with Dhundera Kajputa. 
t The as Karahra in Gwalior, 27 miles west of Jhansi. 

X E. H. I. IV, p. 18. The only Mosalman building of note at Lalitpur, the 
Bansa, bears the name ol Firoz Shah and the date samvat 1415 or A.P, 1345. 
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latter*s jurisdiction. In tho confusion which ensued af tor Timur’s 
invasion of India tho various feof s of tho empire remained securely 
in the hands of tho rtiui/'S, and we find Mahmud Khan, son of Ma« 
likzada Firoz, in possession of the shilch of Kalpi and Mahoba.* 
Pronoss Tho poriod was one of quiet consolidation of power for tho 
I^*i^delas. Sohanpal died in 1299 A.D. and was succeeded by 
his son, Sahjondra. Tho latter died in 1326 and was succeeded 
by Nanak Deva, who in turn was succeeded in 1360 by his son 
Prithviraj. This chief is said to have framed good laws for his 
subjects and to have reduced his kinsmen, the descendants of 
Arjunpal’s sons Birbal and Dayapal, to obedience. This action 
of his probably means that he was strong enough to arrest that 
fatal tendency among the Bundelas to split up into a number 
of petty states. Prithviraj had a son named Ram Chand, but 
whether he was ever chief of the Bundelas or not is uncertain. 
At any rate tho throne descended about 1400 A.D. to Mednipal, 
son of Ram Chand, and from him to Arjun Deva about 1443. 
When Malkhan succeeded his father Arjun Deva in 1476 A.D. 
the Bundelas had become a power in the land, but how far their 
dominion extended at this time it is impossible to say. Like 
other chieftains, Malkhan or his ancestors had probably taken the 
opportunity of greatly strengthening their power over a large tract 
of country which, if it included the old Khangar Raj, must have 
stretched from tho Pahuj river across to Mahoba. The 
southern part of the district probably was in the hands of Raja 
Sanka, chief of Chitor, who had before the beginning of the 
sixteenth century captured both Bhilsa and Chanderi.f In 1482 
Malkhan is said to have been strong enough to oppose Bahlol 
Lodi, but his son Rudr Pratap, who succeeded him, is reported to 
have annexed a portion of the kingdom of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
yielding 1} crora. And it is related that when Babar had 
reduced Chanderi J he only succeeded in recovering Kalpi from 
Rudr Pratap, and appointed him to rule the rest of the 
kingdom. The only fact that can be gleaned from the brief 
notices which relate to this period is that the Bundela chiefs 
• B. H. I., IV., p. 87. j t 

t Baja Sanka had obtainad Ohanderi during ihe conhiBion ^at pimiled in tha 
reign of *Ibtahim Lodi. He bestowed it on one Medini Bao, ** a pagan of great 
SCDiie^UMioe ^ f B. H, L, W, 2Td i J/A, a LZZl, 
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MalkhaQ aud Rudr Pratap, liko other Hindu chiefs, had 
taken advantage of the wars that ensued between the rival 
claimants to the throne of Dehli and their various amir a 
to carve out for themselves an extensive principality, the 
possession of which they were, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, prepared and strong enough to contest witli any one. 

Raja Rudr Pratap, who was the oldest son of Malkhan’s 
younger queen, succeeded his father in 1507 A.D., his other bro- 
thers being apportioned jogira for their support, Rir Chand, the 
son of the elder Rani, receiving the estate of Reona.* On May 
1st 1531 Rudr Pratap founded the city of Orchha and made it a 
military station/' This date marks an epoch-making event in 
the history of Bundelkhand, aud from it is certainly to be 
calculated the period during which Bundela rule spread through- 
out both portions of the district. Rudr Pratap was killed in a 
contest with a tiger in the same yc^ar, and was succeeded by his 
son, Bharti Chand, who is sometimes called the founder of Orchha, 
and who was assisted in the administration by his brother, 
Madhukar Sah : the other sons wore appeased with various jagira. 
In this division of the inheritance the Bundela kingdom appears 
to have been split into two portions ; for Rao [Jdiajit, the third 
son of Rudr Pratap, is reported to have received Mahewa ,t by 
which is apparently meant all the Bundela possessions east of the 
Dhasan. During the reign of Bharti Chand the emperor 8her 
Shah made an expedition into Bundelkhand, in the course of 
which he experienced considerable opposition from the Bund6la8.f 
The emperor passed on to Kalinjar, which he besieged and took 
in 1545 A.D., but lost his life from an accidentally exploded 
shell under the walls of the historic fortress. And during the 
ensuing confusion of Humayun’s invasion the Bundela power 
was extended over the whole tract of country bq^ween the Sindh 

* Te^sil Kunoh, district Jalaun. His descendants still hold it. 
t The Gasetteer and Diwan Mazbut Singh say M^oba, but Mahewa which 
rats on the authority of Shiam Lai is probably right. It is nearMau in Ohbatar- 
por, 

I E. H. T., IV, 407, where AJimad Yadgar is quoted as saying that the reason 
for the expedition was that Bir Singh Deo Bundela, who had been summoned to 
court, hill fled and taken refuge with the Ba^ of Kalinjar, who refused to give 
him up ; vide also X A. S. B., LXXI, Ft, ^ 1903. The Bun4elas certainly never 
to!^ ]^n>K in ^N^ti 0hsiid*i reign. 


Founds* 
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and Ken rivers south of a line drawn from Gwalior to Kaliojar. 
On the south-west their dominions wore bounded by the kingdom 
of Malwa, and on the south merged, with no definite dividing 
linos, in the wild region known as Gondwana. 
nie reign The Hindu chroniclers assert that during the early years of 
>f Akbar. ^kbar’s reign several sanguinary battles took place between the 
Musalman forces and the Bundelas for the supremacy of the 
country which the latter had usurped. An engagement is alleged to 
have taken place at Baroni* against the Muhammadans under 
Niamat Khan, at Bhanrerf against Ali Quli Khan, and at 
OhelraJ against Jam Quli Khan, the imperial forces in all 
cases being defeated. No mention, however, of these battles is 
made by the Muhammadan historians, and there seems to be 
little reason to doubt that, in the systematic distribution into 
subahs and sarhira undertaken by the Dehli monarch, the whole 
of Bundelkhand was reckoned in the imperial dominions and 
paid its contributions to the imperial exchequer. § The northern 

* In Datia, 5 miles west of Datia town, 
t In Gwalior, 19 miles B. N.-E. of Datia town. 

I Said to be in Datia : there is one Ohelra some 15 miles oast-south-east of Moth. 

§ The distribution of this portion of the country over mahalt is extremely hard 
to trace owing to the duplication and confusion of names. Jhansi proper fell 
within Erachh, Bhander, Bijpur or Bhijpur (78* 30', 25* 10'), Bandor (Bandwaha) 
and Jhatra (in Orohha 79* 7' and 25* 2'). The last nam^ comprised 4 rnakah, 
paid 11,787,904 damt revenue and contributed 4,000 eavalry, 15,000 infantry and 
70 elephants to the army. No cultivated area is given in the Aim-i-Akdari, but the 
prevailing caste was that of Bajputs. This maial obviously comprised most of the 
northern portion of the present Orchha state,. Erachh had an area of 6,25,597 6iffka$ 
with a revenue of 2,92,2436 damt and must have extended over portions 
of Jalaun and Samthar. Bhander had an area of 257,043 biffAat and paid 
* 2,633,449 dam# revenue. The chief residents of both these places were Eayasths 

and Afghans. Bijpur had an area of 80,635 and Bandor of only 8,951 
their respective revenues being 1,391,097 and 464,111 dum. The fact, 
that f arihars occupied the latter makes its identification almost certain. In 
Lalitpur, Thanworah Lalitpur, etc., 3 mahols " are mentioned with an area of 
only 10,977 acres ; there is a village called Thanwarah, 9 miles north-west of 
lAlitpar, with some Muhammedan remains ; and possibly another mahal is con- 
cealed under the name Bodahi which is Dudhai. These were in the sarAar of 
Ohanderi. The area of Balabehat is not given, and that of Dhamoni only amounted 
to 18,007 M/rAet. The indications go to show that the distribution of the country 
in Akbar’s time was much the same as later, vis., that Jhansi proper and Orohha 
bdonged to Erachh, most of Lalitpur to Ohanderi, and the south-eastern oomec to 
Dhamoni and so to Saugor. How far the sar Aar of Erachh extended to the south 
or south-east cannot be determined, but it probably touched the large BtraggUng 
ear Aar of Eanauj or Qarha Mandla in the saSoA of Malwa ; this perhaps accounts 
lor the fact that Badiq Shan, who was goreraor d Qm^ was sent agdast 
Ba h t 
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portion of the district, including Orchha, fell within the aarhar 
^ of Erachh and the auh^h of Agra, while the bulk of Lalitpur 
appears to have belonged to the sarkar of Chanderi in the svhah 
of Malwa. The extreme southern part of the subdivision was 
comprised in the pcbrgxnaa of Balabohat and Dhamoni, apper- 
taining to the aarhar of Raisin, and it may be assumed 
that either the Narain river or tho line of the ghMa was 
the dividing line between the two aarkara. In the year 
1574 Madhukar Sah rebelled and overran the country in the 
direction of Sironj and Gwalior. He was attacked by Saiyid 
Muhammad Bara,**" who drove him back to his own dominions, 
but he was certainly not subdued and remained in open revolt. 
In 1676 A.D.f zamindar having been guilty of some 

overt acts, Sadiq Khan was sent with a considerable force 
to induce him by kind words to return to his allegiance or 
to compel him, if necessary.’^ The first opposition was encountered 
at Karahra,]; whore the Pan war governor of the fort had prepared 
for resistance. Capturing the* place, the royal forces marched to- 
wards Orchha, systematically cutting down the jungle on the way, 
and engaged the enemy on the banks of the Betwa river. After a 
severe engagement the Bundelas were defeated and put to flight, 
Horal Deo, the Raja’s oldest son, being among the slain, and 
Orchha was occupied. In accordance with his usual policy of 
leniency and conciliation, Akbar reinstated Madhukar Sah in bis 
dominions. In 1691 A.D. Madhukar Sah again overran the 
country in the direction of Sironj and Gwalior. In that year 
prince Shah Murad,§ who had been been appointed to the govern- 
ment of Malwa arrived at Gwalior on his wajr to the headquarters 
of his av^ahf and finding the rebellious raja in possession of the 
parganas of Gwalior resolved to chastise him.” Madhukar Sah 
assembled his forces || to resist him, but was defeated in battle and 
forced to fly into the jungles and hills.^ All his territories were 

* Alia9 Mahmud Barha. | f E. H. L, V6L VI, 68. 

I In Qwalior, 37 miles west of Jhansi. 

S The fallowing aooount rests on the authority of Nisamuddin Ahmad, and 
difEsrs considerably from the romantic version of Diwan Masbnt Singh in J. A. 
8.B.IiXXI,1902. 

II Aooocding to Bndaoni this took place in the vicinity of Narwar. 
f When he Is said to have died a natural death, appafently also on th# 
•othoti^UBaawMi. 

18 
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ravaged, and then his son Ram Chandar,* who was his 
eldest son and ropresontative, camo humbly to beg for morcy 
and to be admittjd a subject of the imperial throne, lie waited 
on the ])riiicc and present d a large tribute, and the prince sent 
him to the emperor, who, when ho arrived, granted him a free 
pardon, bj\stowing on him the kingdom of his father. The other 
sons of Madhukar Sah were apportioned various jugi^a, as 
usual, for their sui)port, and in the distribution Bir Singh Deo, 
th(‘. youngest, received Baroni.f Raja Ram Sah appears to have 
remained all his r(4gn a loyal servant of the throne, while his 
younger brother Bir Singh Deo spent his time in plundering 
expeditions or revolt, sometimes alone and sometimes assisted 
by his other brothers. An extensive campaign towards the end 
of the century is said to have brought into his hands Bhander, 
Karahra and Erachh ; but he was soon ousted from his acquisi- 
tions by the imperial generals, aided by Ram Sah, only to 
repossess himself of them as soon as the hostile forces had with- 
drawn. AVhether ho made the first advances because he found 
himself in danger at this time, or was himself in the first 
instance approached by prince Salim J cannot with accuracy now 
bo determined, but his desperate character commended him to the 
future emperor as a likely tool to carry out his design oi 
getting rid of A k bar’s favourite minister Abul Eazl, whom the 
prince regarded as responsible for the estrangement between 
himself and his father. At any rate, instigated by the prince, 
Bir Singh Deo attacked and murdered the celebrated Sheikh at 
Sarai Barar, between Narwar and Antri, on 11th August 1602. § 
When Akbar hoard of the dastardly deed, his grief and rage 
knew no bounds. Immediate orders were issued for the pursuit 
and punishment of the assassin. The Rairayan, who was in 

• Alias llam Sah. * 

t Near Datia. Tho other were ; to Dulhar Bao, Sipri ; to Batan Sen 

Qhor Jhamai {27 miles S.-E. of Baugor) ; to Indarjit, Nadkaohuwa (5 miles N.-E 
of Paohor) ; to Partap Bao, Kunch ; to liar Singh, Bhasnoh (in Garantha, 86 mile 
E. and N.-E. of Jhansi), 

I Tho Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangir suggest the second, and are most 
liludy tho truer version. E, H. I. : VI, 289. 

§ E. H. I., VI, 107. The occurrence is deserlbod at length, from personal 
knowledge, by Asad Beg. E. I., VI, 154 st ssq. The sotual swords used4ij But 
Bingh Deo and Abul Eaal are still in the possession of the Majiaraja of 
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v’icinity of Antri at the tim*:', ^vith a largo forco, at onoo started 
jff. He forced Bir Singh Dooto retiro from Bhandor* and then 
shut him up in Erachh.f which was closely invested. Owing to 
some culpable negligence, however, Bir Singh Deo and his hand- 
hil of desperadoes wore allowed to escape by night right through 
:he Bairayan’s elephant stable yard. The pursuit was now 
iakenupby Sheikh Abdur Rahman and Abdullah Khan, who wore 
joworfully reinforced. Bir Singh was driven to Orchha,t which 
;vas again captured, but escaped to the jungles once more, after 
Doisoning all the wtdls and rendering the position untenable for 
ihe royal forces. At last the hunted fugitive was rendered safe 
from further pursuit by the death of Akbar in 1604 A.D. 

On the succession of Jahangir in 1605 Bir Singh Deo 
iogother with Bharat Sail, RamSah and Fiidarjit was summoned to 
Dohli. A royal mn'id with the title of Maharaja was conferred 
)n Bir Singh Deo, and Ram Sah was detained at court. In tliis 
vay the former became master of all the Bundola possessions, 
b position which was naturally resented by the latter, who 
’etunied to Orchha and prepared to contest the inheritance, 
lidod by his grandson Bharat Sah. By the emperor^s orders 
ibdullah Khan from Kalpi and other amir a were sent to Bir 
^iiigh Deo’s assistance, and after some indecisive fighting near 
Drchha negotiations were opened between Ram Sah and Abdul- 
ah Khan. The latter treacherously seized the Bundela chief 
md sent him under escort to Dehli, where ho was detained by 
Jahangir till 1608 A.D. Meanwhile his grandson Bharat Sah 
ook the lead in the intertribal feud, and in spite of Bir Singh 
^ 00*8 efforts succeeded in capturing Dhamoiii in 1607 A.D. 
[n the following year, in order to bring about peace and 
lerhaps as a counterpoise to Bir Singh Deo, the emperor released 
ilam Sah and appointed him Raja of Bar§ and ruler of a tract of 
iountry with a revenue of three laJdis, which practically com- 
>ri6ed the whole of the present subdivision of Lalitpur. 

The history of the district now becom3s practically that of 
wo separate states, and must be treated separately. Towards the 

• B. H. I., VI, 108. I t UhI and also p. ICO. 
tE.H.I.,VI,113. 

f In Lalitpur, parg^ Banpur, 17 mi]QiK.-B. of Lalitpur. 
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end of the reign of Jahangir, Bir Singh Deo* is said to have 
become disaffected and to have oppressed all the zamindara in 
his neighbourhood. The reasons for the ill feeling are unknown, 
but the imperial hold on the turbulent chieftain was retained by 
the detention of his son, Jujhar Singh, at court. Ultimately Bir 
Singh Deo predeceased the emperor by a few months, f and 
immediately on the accession of Shahjahan in 1628 Jujhar left 
the court, proceeded to Orchha and set about preparations for 
rebellion. A force was consequently sent against him under 
Muhabbat Khan, Khan Khanan, and the imperial forces converged 
on Orchha, while Abdullah Khan captured the fortress of Erachh. 
Jujhar Singh was besieged in Orchha, and, finding no means of 
escape, surrendered and made his submission.! He was accord- 
ingly pardoned and sent on service to the Deccan,§ Shortly after- 
wards he returned to Orchha, leaving his son Bikramajit, also called 
Jagatraj, and his contingent of men with Muhabbat Khan, and 
me^e an attack on Bim Narain, zamindar of Garha, and induced 
him to surrender the fort of Chauragarh,|| which in violation of 
his agreement he proceeded to occupy, taking possession at the 
same time of all the money and valuables it contained. Bim 
Narain himself was put to death, but his son repaired to court and 
complained. A farman was accordingly sent to Jujhar Singh 
charging him with jthe murder' of Bim Narain, and with taking 
possession of Garha without the emperor's authority, and directing 
him to surrender the territory to the ofiicers of the crown, or else to 
give up the jagira he hold in his own country, and to send to court 
ten lakha of rupees in cash out of the money he bad taken from 
Bim Narain. Jujhar Singh, getting notice of this farman from his 
agents before it arrived, and being resolved to resist, directed his 
son Bikramajit to escape with his troops from Balaghat, whither 
he had gone with Khandauran, and to come to his assistance. 

* Bit Singh Deo built the palace at Datia, and the forte of J h a n a i and 
Dhamoni. Hie kingdom ie eaid to haye comprised 81 parganas and l^pbOO 
Tillages. He certainly ruled an cnctensiTe tract of country, including the whole d 
JhmiBi proper. He ia uauaUy called Bar Singh or Nar Singh by the M uhamm a d an 
historians. 

t B. H. L, VH, 7. 

t Itid. 

s B. H. L, vn, 47 el nq. 

tl 70 milM west of Jabalpur, 
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Bikramajit acted accordingly, but was attacked at Ashta* by 
^ Kban Zaman, naziTti of the Payinghat, and lost a large number 
of his men, besides being himself wounded. Meanwhile an 
army of 20,000 men was collected under the command of prince 
Aurangzeb. The various contingents united at Bhander, and 
advanced on Orchha, where Jujhar Singh had 5,000 horse and 
10,000 foot. The imperial forces, continually harassed in the 
dense jungles by the Bundclas, pushed on to Kahmarwali,t two 
miles from Orchha, before thei r advance was contested. Defeat in 
a sharp engagement here so alarmed Jujhar Singh that ho deter- 
mined to escape with all his family to Dhamoni, leaving only a 
^ small garrison in Orchha, which a few days later capitulated. The 
sebel was next pursued to Dhamoni, which he also evacuated, 
after blowing up all the buildings round it. The garrison left 
behind to hold it made a stout resistance, and under cover of an 
agreement to capitulate, were able to make their way out and 
hide in the jungles. Jujhar Singh then proceeded to Chauragarh, 
but on hearing of the approach of the imperial forces ho again 
fled without offering any opposition. After a long and exciting 
chase in the inhospitable wilds of Gondwana, almost as far as 
Golkonda, during which the Musalman army pressed him closely 
^ and cut off most of his followers, he and his son were put to 
death with great cruelty by the wild hillmen of those tracts. 

Their heads were cut off, sent to court, and fixed up as a warning 
to others over the gate of Sehur. Meanwhile the emperor 
himself proceeded to Orchha, where the news was brought to 
him of the capture of the fort of Jhansi.| 

An interregnum now seems to have ensued for several years, 
during which no one was set up on the throne of Orchha till the ®*“**** 
kingdom, greatly diminished in extent, § was conferred on Pahar 
Singh, the second son of Bir Singh Deo and brother of Jujhar 
Singh. The interval, however, was filled in part by a desultory 
guerilla warfare, carried on by the famous Cbampat Kai. This 
* 60 miles S..W. of Bhopal 

t Btohably the same aa Kumharra, half way between Jhansi and Orchha. 
t It appears to have remained in the power of the Mnaalmans from this time 
onwards tiU 174210). 

I amoontiiig in each case to one MS, were distributed among 

^ other SOBS of Bir Bingb Bsob 
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bold leader was the eldest son of Bhagwant Kai, the grandson of 
Rao Udiajit, third son of Raja Rudr Pratap, who had obtained 
Mahewa in jagir. Ho is said to have greatly distinguished 
himself at tho siege of Orehha, under Jujhar Singh, and, when the 
imperial army had been disbanded after that chieftain’s defeat, 
to have made himself master of all the country round Orchha. 
Hero ho was again attacked about 1633 by tho Dehli forces, but 
succeeded in effecting his escape and continuing his ravages. 
The latter, however, do not concern the Jhansi district, which for 
the remainder of this century remained partly in tho hands of 
the Mughals, partly in those of the Bundela chiefs of Orchha or 
their relations in allegiance to tho Dehli throne. 

It will be eoiivenient at this point to take up tho history 
of tho Bar jagir which, as has been soon, included tho Lalitpur 
subdivision. Ram 8ah, first Raja of Bar, died in 1612 A.D. 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Bharat Sah. Four years later, 
in 1616, that chieftain stormed tho fortress of Chanderi, and 
expelled one Goda Ram, who held it on behalf of one of tho 
Muhammadan kings of the Deccan. This expedition met with 
tho approval of Shahjahan, who awarded Bharat Sah a mnad 
conferring on him tho jagir of Chanderi, which now' became tho 
capital of a new Bundela state. In 1618 Bharat Sah built tlnu 
fort at Talbehat and divided his kingdom into four parts, namely j 
Dudhai, Haraspur,* Golakotf and Kangarh,J giving various 
shares to his brothers. In 1646 ho was succeeded by -his son 
Debi Singh, who in 1665 accompanied an expedition to Kabul 
which ended disastrously. His eldest son, Udebhan, however, 
greatly distinguished himself in the field, and the emperor being 
pleased with his services conferred on his father an extensive 
tract of territory now in the Saugor district or in independant 
territory beyond, estimated to yield a revenue of Rs. 24,00,000. 
Debi Singh remained in possession of tha Chanderi state till 1717 
A.D., when he died at the ripe age of 87 years. ^ 

While peace and security reigned west of the Dhasan, the 
period was disturbed to the oast of that river by the depredations 
of Ohhatarsal, the famous son of Champat Rai. After a few 

* Pargana Bans! 16 milos N. of Lalitpur. 

t Deserted fort lying east of Isagarh in Gwifitor. 

) OntheBetwainGwalwr, SSmilesS. W. o( UUtpuci 
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years, spent in the service of Nirpat Jai Singh and Nawab 
Bahadur Khan, during which he set himself to gain experience 
in war, he determined to throw off his allegiance to Dehli and to 
carve out a kingdom for himself. The proximate cause of his 
resentment is said to have becii the sligliting of his services at the 
siege of Deogarh, but what finally determined him to proclaim 
his independence is represented by the Hindu chroniclers to 
have been the order issued by Aurangzeb to destroy the Hindu 
temples at Orchha and to prevent the performance of religious 
worship. Practically unmolesk'd, ho overran the country towards 
Panna, and then proceeded to the south, where the extensive 
tract of country which was then ruled by Musalman suhahdara 
from Dhamoni* fell into his hands. The long absence of 
Aurangzeb in the Deccan, and the disorganisation which ensued 
thereon, favoured his enterprise, till, emboldened by his successes, 
ho even plundered some of the imp erial caravans on their way to 
Auraugzeb’s camp and annexed some pargunas to the south 
belonging to his kinsman of Chanderi. Successive commanders 
were sent against him, but without success; Kali ti jar was taken 
about 1700 A.D. and the bulk of the Banda and Hamirpur 
districts fell into his hands. In 1703 A.D. ho proceeded west of 
the Dhasan and overran the Jhansi and Jalaun districts, 
burning P>achh and plundering Kalpi. Finally in 1708 A.D. on 
the accession of Bahadur Shah, through the good ofiices of the 
Khan Khanan, he was invited to court, and confirmed in all the 
possessions >Yhich he had won : those w'ere estimated to yield one 
million sterling. 

On the death of Bahadur Shah, in 1712 A.D., the emperor 
Farrukhsiyar conferred the pargauas of Krachh, Bhandor and 
other places in Bundelkhaiid on Muhammad Khan Baugash, 
better known as the Bangash Nawab of Farrukhabad. In 1719 
Kalpi was again plundered by Chhatarsal and his Bundclas. 
Daler Khan, the Nawab’s chela, was sent against them, and 
drove them out, re-establishing the Nawab’s authority : but he 
was himself killed at Maudahaf in 1721 A.D., and the Bundelas 
again overran the district. In the same year the Nawab was 

* With Dhamoni went pargana Madaora in the Lalitpur subdivision, 
f In Hamirpur diitviot. 
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appointed iubakdar of Allahabad, but it was not till 1725 A.D. 
that he was able himself to proceed to his euhah and restore order. ' 
An account of the protracted campaign undertaken during the 
years 1726 to 1729 does not properly belong to the history of 
this district ; suffice it to say that with the capitulation of Jait- 
pur in August 1729 an end was put for ever to the Musalman 
power in eastern Bundelkhand. 

First ap- The Bundela success had not been achieved siuglehanded : in 
fact the Nawab had recovered all his power in Bundelkhand, 

Mttathas. and reduced the enemy to terms. An armistice had been called 
while matters relating to a final settlement were being referred 
to Dehli, and the interval had been basely used by the Bundelas to 
open negotiations with the Marathas, whoso sudden appearance ^ 
in March 1729 turned the course of the Nawab’s victory into 
defeat. Baji Rao, son of Visvanath Balaji, was at this time 
second officer of the state of Poona. In 1725 he inaugurated 
his schemes for Maratha supremacy by levying the chauth and 
BaTdesWfUkhi in Gujerat, and by the end of 1728 had advanced 
as far as Malwa, where he attacked and defeated the governor, 
Baja Girdhar, in an action fought at Tala near Dhar. After 
Muhammad Khan Bangash’s retirement from Jaitpur the aubdh 
of Malwa was conferred on him by sanad dated September 19th, 
1730, and assisted by contingents from the Rajas of Chanderi, 
Orchha and other chiefs and faujdarSf the Nawab carried on 
an indecisive campaign in Malwa for two years. Finding the 
condition of the aubah hopeless he retired to Akbarabadin 1732. 

Advanoe The Maratha inroads now became more serious. Gobind 
Rao* seized Gadola, Malthon, Ehemlasa and Rahatgarh now in 
the Saugor district, and in 1735 Malhar Rao Holkar defeated 
Durjan Singh, Raja of Chanderi, and annexed Bhilsa, Sironj, 
Udepur and Basoda,t securing his possessions by the erection 

* Also known as Qobind Pimdit and Gk>bind Bundela. The latter name was 
given him booause he nominally became the eh$la of Ohhatarsal, when that 
chieftain bequeathed to him, about 1784, one-third of his possessions. The lattor 
inoluded most of the present Jalaun district, of which he was first laAijltfar. He 
was killed at the third battle of Panipat in 1761 A.D. After his death Bao Dinktf 
Ana was sent to manage this portion of the Maratha and leoeived 

GuBatai inys^jf. 

t OlMi. plaoM m now lor tin mort iMct in indapvdnt taodk^r 
of the Saugor distriotk * 





of the fort of Malhargarh. That same year the Marathas ad- 
vanced under the same leader towards the Jumna, but were met 
near Jhansi by Aghotu Singh, Raja of Orchha, and the Raja of 
Datia, and defeated after a sanguinary battle in which both sides 
lost heavily. Two months after this battle Aghota Singh died, 
leaving the throne of Orohha to Prithvi Singh. Rapid disorga- 
nisation now sot in. Other Bundela chieftains, sometimes with 
Maratha aid, declared their independence, while Raja Indargir 
Gosain, who was governor of the fort of Jhansi, revolted and set 
up a small principality for himself in Moth. In 1742 A.D. after 
the accession of Balaji Baji Rao to the Poona throne, an expedi- 
tion was sent under Naru Shankar against Orchha, which met 
with but slight resistance. The Raja submitted, and his terri- 
tories were partitioned between himself and the Marathas, The 
revenue of the Orchha state is said at that time to have amounted to 
Rs. 24,54,464, including five and three-quarter laJehs of estimated 
revenue from jugir and service lands which was not collected. 
Of the remaining sum of Rs. 18,80,000, Rs. 14,30,000 were 
derived from the Raja’s hereditary possessions and Rs. 4,60,000 
from the ** districts of Krachh and Karahra, which wore held in 
farm from the emperor of Dehli.” After the sequestration of 
territory yielding a revenue of Rs. 8,05,336 in jagirs, for the 
maintenance of Jhansi fort, for Naru Shankar himself and other 
purposes, Rs. 9,90,991 fell to the share of the Marathas and the 
remainder to the Bundelas. 

The territory thus divided comprised the present Orchha or 
Tehri state; pargana Pachor and part of Karahra which wore 
ceded to Sindhia in 1861 ; and the present district of Jhansi, with 
the exception of some villages and the Gursarai Naru 

Shankar greatly enlarged the fort and founded the city of Jhansi, 
subsequently adding to his possessions by the annexation of 
pargana Duboh, which belonged to the Datia state. Naru 
Shankar was recalled to Poona in 1767 A.D. and was succeeded 
by Madhoji Gobind. The office of subahdar next devolved 
on Babu Rao Kanhai Rai, but in 1761 A.D. Naru Shankar 
returned and was reinstated in his office. He was followed by 
Vishwas Rao Lachhman, and he in 1770 A.D. by Ragunath Rao 
Hari, who ruled Over the Jhansi principality for 24 years and 
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made himself practically independent of Poona. At his death in 
1794 A.D. he was succeeded by Sheo Rao Hari, bettor known as 
Shoo Kao Ilhao. 

]\Ieanwhile, country yielding a revenue of Rs. 36,16,000 per 
annum had been ceded to the British by the celebrated treaty of 
Basseiii in 1(S02, which by a supplemental provision in 1803 w as 
declared to bo the land conquered in Bundelkhand for the Poona 
Darbar by Ali Bahadur. "Jlie country from Allahabad to the Dha- 
saii was, with the help of Raja Him mat Bahadur Gosain, quickly 
overrun during 1803-01; and this brought the British into close 
relations with the various Maratha and Bundela states contiguous 
to their new acquisitions. A treaty was concluded wdth Sheo 
Bhao Rao on February Gth, 180-1,* by which that chief’s possessions 
wore secured to him, under the suzerainty of the Poona court, 
and British protection was promised him. Some years later, in 
i8l2,t an offensive and defensive alliance was made with the 
Raja of Orchha, by w’hich the British Government guaranteed to 
him the territories then in his possession and withdrew all claims 
to the payment of any tribute. Similar treaties were concluded 
with other Bundela chiefs. Himmat Bahadur w^as assigned a 
jagir, Ali Baliadur took up his residence at Banda with a pension 
of Rs. 4,00,000 a year, and Nana Gobind Rao Pandit was secured 
in a considerable tract of country in Jalaun. 

In 1815 A.D. Sheo Rao Bhao was succeeded by his minor 
grandson Ram Chaiid Rao, with, whom a second treatyj was 
concluded on November 18th, 1817. By the terms of this second 
treaty Raja Ram Chand Rao, his heirs and successors were 
constituted hereditary rulers of the territory then in the possession 
of Rao Ram Chaiid, with the exception of pargana Moth ; the latter 
was at the time held in farm by the Jhansi government from 
Rang Rao Raja Bahadur, grandson of Naru Shankar. The 
Peshwa’s rights over the principality of Jhansi had, shortly before 
this treaty was concluded, been transferred to the British Govern- 
ment by virtue of the treaty of June 13th, 1817. In ]822>Bao 
Ram Chand was permitted to change his title of aubahdar for that 
of Raja, but his administration was weak and his affairs fell into 

• Aitchisou*! Treat. II, p. 242. | f HU p. 26i. 
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great . .confusion. His rovenujs decreased till they hardly 
exceeded 12 lahka per aiimiiii, and the Panwar Rajputs of 
Udgaon, Nouer and Jigna,* in 1832-3o A.D., overran and 
plundered the parganas of Jhaini, Pachor and Kurahra, carrying 
olf all that they could lay their hands on, and l»u ruing many 
villages. Ram C-haiid Rao di,>d without issue on August 20th 
1835, and four claimants to the state appeared, namely, Krishn 
Rao, an ado[)ted sou of Ram Cliand Rao, a distant relation called 
Narayan Rao, and the two surviving sons of Shoo Rao Hhao, called 
Raghunath Rao and (langadhar Rao. As the treaty of 1817 was 
int erpreted to mean that the principality was secured to Shoo 
Rao JUiao's successors, the Rritish Governinont ackuowloged tho 
succession of Raghunath Rao, tho cider of the surviving sons of 
Shoo Rao Hhao. His administration was even worse than that 
of his predecessor : his roveniu s fell to throe bfkha of rupees, and 
he became so heavily involvi'd in delit that he was obliged to 
mortgage some of his villages to the Gwalior and Orchha 
states. lie died throe years later, without legitimate issue, 
his brief period of rule liaving boon rendered unquiet by 
the opposition made to him, professedly on th(3 ground of his 
being a leper. A pension was, howover, granted to his iliogiti- 
mato son, Ali Rahadur. On tho death of Raghunath Rao in 
1830 the succession again became the subject of contention 
l)otwoen another sot of four claimants, namely, Krishn Ruo, Ali 
Bahadur, Janki Bai, his widow, and his brother, Gangadhar Rao. 
Some of the claims wore oljviously inadmissible, and tho propiioty 
of at once sanctioning any of t’.iom appeared very (questionable, 
regard being had to the distracted state of the country, which 
had greatly deteriorated in conditron from continual misgovern- 
meut. In these circumstances it was deemed advisaldo that direct 
administraction should be assumed by tho Govornor-Cioncral^s 
Agent, the various claims to tho throne being reserved for future 
adjudication. This step was accordingly taken, though not without 
opposition, Saku Bai, tho mother of Ram Chand, who espoused 
tho cause of Krishn Rao, compelling tho British Govern- 
ment to make a military demonstration before slio would quit 
the fort of Jhausi. A commission a ppointed to investigate the 
• lie biyottd the FehiiJ mer in Qwelior territory now* 
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different claims unanimously rejected all except that of Gangadhar 
Rao, The selection was approved by the authorities in England ; 
but the new^ chief was of weak intellect, and was therefore thought 
unequal to the task of retrieving the principality from the state 
of disorder into which it had fallen^It was therefore determined 
to carry on the administration by British agency, giving the 
Raja a fixed allowance, with the understanding that the 
administration should be made over to him partially or entirely 
when it should be deemed safe to trust it to his hands, and 
Captain Ross was appointed first superintendent. Pargana 
Moth belonged to the British Government, but had been granted 
at a fixed annual revenue to the Raja of Jhansi, and, as this had 
not been ])aid, was resumed and placed under the management of 
the superintendent of Jalaun. 'After a few years of British 
management the country attained a condition in which it 
appeared safe to make the transfer contemplated, and in 1842 
the Jhansi state was given up to Gangadhar Rao, subject to a 
cession of territory yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,27,458 in 
commutation of the annual payment previously made towards 
the support of lialf tlio cost of the Bundelkhand Legion.* ^ The 
administration of Gangadhar Rao was on the whole good. He 
seems to have taken a personal interest in his state, and to have 
done good by turning his attention to works of public improve- 
ment ; and there can be no doubt that his rule was popular. He 
died without heirs in November 1853, and there being no surviv- 
ing male heirs, his possessions were held to have lapsed to the 
British Government. To his widow Lakshmi Bai, subsequently 
and better known to history as the Rani of Jhansi, was granted a 
pension of Rs. 5,000 a month'. 

lAtor It is now necessary to return to the history of the Chanderi 

state, which still included most of the subdivision of Lalitpur. 

jOhandori Raja Debi Singh was succeeded in 1717 A.D. by Durag Singh, 
whose accession, however, was only effected with the aid of the 
imperial forces. In 1732 A.D. he effectually defended his 
kingdom against the Marathas under Shankar Rao, and was 

* Tho Bundelkhand Legion was the old Jalaun Force, originally raised for the 
defence of Jalaun, expanded and increased so as to defend Jhansi also. It was 
disbanded in 1846. 
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succeeded in the same year by Dar jan Singh, during whose reign 
the Marathas secured their hold on Balabehat. His oldest son Man 
Singh built the fort of Mahroui, and died in 17G0 A.D., while his 
successor, Anrud Singh, reigned till 177/) A.l). Anrud Singh’s 
son, Ram Ohand, was only three years of ago when his father 
died; and his uncle Rao Ilati Singh assumed the rogoncy. As the 
latter was suspected of entertaining an intention to secure his own 
ultimate accession to the throne to the exclusion of his ward, Ram 
Chand’s mother obtained the assistance o£ some kinsmen and expell- 
ed Hati Singh, whose place as regent was taken by Chaudhri Kirat 
Singh of Achalgarh.* Hati Singh then withdrew to Talliohat ; and, 
after several months’ desultory fighting, an agreement was arranged 
by which Hati Singh receivedMasora Khurdf and 15 other villages. 
Not till 1778 A.D. was Ram Chand securely seated on the throne, 
when ho treacherously caused Hati Singli to bo put to death. 
Taking advantage of these internal disturbances, the Marathas 
renewed their inroads. In 1787 A.D. a considerable force under 
the command of Morupanth of Saugor attacked the Bundolas 
under Rao Umrao Singh of Rajwara, Diwan Chhittar Singh of 
Jakhlon and other chiefs, and an indecisive battle was fought 
between Lalitpur and Fanari, after which both parties returned 
to their homes. Meanwhile Raja Ram Chand, full of remorse 
for his black deed of murder, Avent on a pilgrimage to the chief 
shrines of upper India, and finally settled at Ajodhya, the 
administration of the state being carried on by one of his wife’s 
relatives named Devaju Panwar. In 1801 A.D. he abdicated in 
favour of his son, Parjapal, who, however, Avas killed fighting at 
Rajwara and was succeeded in turn by Mur Pahlarl, the second 
son. In 1811 Sindhia, in revenge for constant attucks made 
by the Bundelas, sent an expedition under Colonel Jean Baptiste 
Filose to capture Chanderi. Mur Pahlad, with his family, fled to 
Jhansi, leaving the fort to be defended by Diwan Takht Singh 
and Kunwar Umrao Singh, who made a determined resistance. 
The siege was carried on for several weeks and eventually the 
fort was captured through the treachery of one Badh Singh, 
Bajput of Silgamt After the capture of Chanderi, Colonel Filose 
* In Qwalior, psEguia Ghaadsri. | t Lalitpur. 

I Thces miles M.- W. of laUtpur. 
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went to Garliakota, and despatch 'd ona of his oITn'ors to besiege 
Talkhat; when; the ro was a forircss of coiisiderablo strength, held 
on bolialf of t!n! IJiija by Ijiillabh Tiwaii. 'riio siego Wii> carried 
on for three luontli;- wit!:oiit success, till Colonel Filose himself 
appeared and nude such good use of his guns that the governor 
surrendered iho fort. After the fall of Talbehat all resistance was 
at an end. The entire kingdom of (/handeri fell to »Sindhia, who 
appointed Colonel l^hloso to Iho government of it. The Coloiu l 
ultimately, in l8lo, restored all th<; confiscated Mur Pahlad 

receiving Kelgaw'an and 30 other villages as his share. After 
this the liaja took up his abode at Kolgawau and lived therefor 15 
years, at the ojid of wdiich disturbances broke out, beaded by Mur 
Pahlad andhis Bundi'la brethren, all w^hom w'ore in some way dis- 
satisfied with Sindhia’s arrang unents. An appeal w^as sent to the 
Gov(‘rnor-(jlonorars Agent at Banda, and (Colonel Filose returned 
from Gwalior to effect an agreement. The arrangements which 
^vero then made were embodied in the first Batota treaty, which 
has been already described; * while some other matters leading to 
disaffection w'crc finally se ttled by the second Bato:a treaty in 
1838. After the conclusion of this treaty in 1838 A.l). Mur 
Pahlad took up his abode at Banpur, and assumed the title of 
Raja of Banpur. Ho died in 1842, and was succeeded by his son 
Mardan 8ingh. By the treaty of 1844, concluded between the 
British Government and Hindhia after the battle of Maharajpur, 
Sindhia’s share of the Chaiub.ri territory came undi r British rule 
as a guarantee for llie payment of the Gwalior (Contingent and 
W'as administered by a deputy superintendent, who .also had 
criminal jurisdiction in Banpur. 'I'ho pargana of Banpur and 
the various scattered villages comprised in the one-third share 
given to Mur Pahlad under the Batota treaty continued undel* 
the rule of Mardan Singh. As regards the rest of the district it 
was stipulated that the assumption of the management by the 
British Government should not involve the abolition of the 
sovereignty of the Maharaja or of the proprietary rights of the 
inhabitants. 

The only portion of tho district whose history is not covered 
by die above account is the pargana of Madaora in the south- 
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eastern portion of the subdivision. This portion of the subdivi- 
sion, with Dhamoni, fell into the hands of Raja Olihatarsirl finally 
in 1707 A.I). On the Raja’s death in 17'M A.l>. lfiiann)ni fell 
to the share of his iddcst son, Ilardi Sah. who h -Id it for four years, 
dyin {5 in 17oS A.IX Sobha ‘^ingh, son of Ilardi Sah, who sue- 
eeedid his father as Raja of Panna, bestowed a jaijlr on 

his youngest brother, Amra Singh, but refused to give anything 
to his other brotlicr, Prithvi Singh. The latter, aeeonlingly, 
joined the Maratha inroad to the Doai), and in reward for his 
serviees the Peshwa Raji Rao oldiged Raja Sobha Singh to bestow 
on him a jagir worth three luJclis, This jagir eomprised parganas 
Sliahgarh and Madaora, and to it was added, by tho^Posliwa, that 
of (larhakota, but it did not intdude kiluqfiH Naihixt and Sind- 
waha, whieh, if they did not form part of the Poshwa’s share of 
C'hhalarsnPs . inhoritanee uriginnlly, remaindod uruh r the Maratha 
governor of Saugor till they passed to the Puitish in 1811). 
Prithvi Singh made (larhakota his eapitai and was smun eded l»y 
ITari Singli. Next followed Mardan Siiigh, who tw ieo defeated 
tlie ^faratha governor of Saugor and built the fort of Malilion j 
and after him came Arjun Singh (1810 A. D.), during whoso reign 
the pargana of (laihakota was aniioxo<l to the Rritish distric;!; of 
Saugor. In 1842 ho w'as sucecoded by his sou Wakht Pali Singh, 
the last and rebel Raja of Shahgarh, at whoso doposition in 1858 
A.I). tins portion of territory was porraanontly added to iho 
Ilritish possessions. 

The only other hostilities that took place during this period arc 
connected with a predatory incursion of the Pindaris under Amir 
Khan. The expedition was part of a plan hetweon A mil Khan 
and Holkav to enable their rosp etivo forces to harry the country 
after Daulat Rao Sindhia liad <?oiu*luded his last treaty w^ith the 
British. In December 1803 Amir Khan passed up the of 
Malthon and encamped near Tikaragarh. On lu aring of his 
approach Mr. Ahmuty, w'ho was then tiio British ropreseiitativo 
at Banda, advanced to Erachh with Colonel Shepherd’s briga^le of 
irregular troops, together with some men belonging to tlie 
Jhansi and Datia stat< s, and a body of Gosains. Amir Khan, 
thinking the ground unfavourable for his purpose, returned again 
to Malthon, and Mr. Ahmuty, concluding that the enemy had 
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altogether retired, sent Colonel Shepherd’s brigade, with 12,000 
Gosains in the service of the Jhansi chief to follow Amir Khan and 
block the ghat, while he marched back himself to Banda. Colonel 
Shepherd accordingly advanced as far as Tikamgarh, where he 
heard that Amir Khan was still at Malthon. The Gosains of the 
party disdained to take up their position in the town of Tikamgarh 
and lay out in an open position beyond the place, where they 
threw up some entrenchments. Here they wore attacked by Amir 
Khan, who, after a sharp engagement, returned once more to 
Malthon. After a delay of about two months, during which the 
British forces once more retired, Amir Khan set off towards 
Jhansi and plundered Mau-Ranipur. Thence continuing his 
predatory incursion he came as far as Erachh, where he learnt 
that a force was besieging the fort of Amanta Malaya near Kunch. 
He fought an action here on May 22nd with Captain Smith, the 
commander of the detachment, in which the latter was severely 
defeated, and by forced marches cut off a body of reinforcements 
encamped at Kalpi, which place, as well as Ata, he plundered. On 
returning to Kunch he tried to capture the British detachment 
there, but being unsuccessful, returned to Erachh and thence pro- 
ceeded south to join Holkar. It was at Erachh that the grand army 
under the Marquis of Hastings, collected to stamp out the Kndari 
freebooters, encamped on its way to Gwalior in 1817. 

For the next fifty-four years no hostilities occurred in Jhansi 
proper to break the peace of the district, and it was not till 1867 
that disturbances broke out in both portions of it, which reduced 
the administration to chaos. The country was full of powerful 
chiefs whose animosity against their rulers was only smothered and 
whose thirst for revenge supplied every material requisite for 
rebellion. At Jhansi itself was living the Rani Lakhshmi Bai, 
in receipt of a pension, who had been deeply irritated by the* 
refusal of the British Government to allow her to adopt an heir 
to Gangadhar Rao: at Banpur was residing the heir to the 
kingdom of Chanderi, of which he had been deprived by Sindhia. 
Besides these there were influential Rajput ubaridtvrs or jagvtdtvrif 
such as those of Udgaon, Jigna and Noner, whose estates 
been in whole or part resumed, and others, such as those of 
Jil^on and Nanikpur, who chafed under tiie restraint of the 



orderly government to which they were hardly more than in name 
as yet subjected. ^ As early as April 1857 Thakur Jujhar Singh 
of Nanikpur died, and agreeably to the orders of the Government 
his tenure was resumed and a settlement made with his heirs, 
instead of a third part being given to the Rajah of Banpur, as 
it appears had been the custom according to the Batota treaty. 
Upon this Raja Mardan Singh of Banpur sent for the heir, Jawa- 
hir Singh, invested him with a •pagfrif and advised him to collect his 
retainers and begin a bhumiawat, as the surest means of 
inducing the British Government to restore him to his tenure 
on the same terms as his father held it. The Raja appears 
also to have been irritated by the refusal of the Government to 
accord him certain honours to which he considered himself 
entitled. During April and a part of May 1857 the Chanderi 
district was from unavoidable circumstances in temporary charge 
of Zain-ul-Abdin Khan, deputy magistrate and collector, a 
man of lazy and feeble character. Early in May Ganoshju, 
son of Jawahir Singh, Rajput of Nanikpur, presented a 
petition to the deputy magistrate, stating that his father was 
about to enter on rebellion, but the deputy magistrate with in- 
conceivable folly refused to receive the petition because it was 
not on stamped ptiper. A few days later Jawahir Singh and other 
Rajputs went into revolt and commenced plundering. During 
the same month a report was spread in Jhansi, as in many other 
places in India, that the Government had caused ground bones 
to be mixed with the flour sold in the bazars, that cows’ and pigs’ 
fat hod been used in making up the cartridges served out to the 
troops, and that two regiments of sepoys had been blown away 
from guns at Calcutta. At the same time Captain F. Gordon 
was informed that an agent of the Rani used to hold long private 
conferences with the native officers of the Jhansi troops, who 
frequently visited the Rani’s palace, and tlmt some treachery was 
intended. No reliance, however, appears to have been placed on 
this information, or on that brought by Mr. Bcott, head writer in 
the deputy commissioner’s office, who persisted in avowing that 
he had good reason to know that a mutiny was contemplated, and 
that the Bani and the troops were one. Some endeavours, 
however, were made by the civil and military officers to 
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aBoertain the trae feelings of the sepoys; but as these professed 
loyalty and used the cartridges without demur, confidence was to 
a large extent restored; and even the Rani was permitted to 
entertain a number of armed men, as she said, for her protection. 
Meanwhile Lieutenant Hamilton took over charge of the Chanderi 
district from Zain-ul-Abdin Khan on May 24th, 1857. 

The garrison in Jhansi at this time consisted wholly of 
native troops and comprised a detachment of foot artillery, the 
left wing of the 12th Regiment of Native Infantry (the right 
wing was at Nowgong), and the headquarters and right wing of 
the 14th Irregular Cavalry. The commanding officer was Captain 
Dunlop. The civil and administrative officers were Captain 
Francis Gordon, deputy commissioner of Jhansi, and Captain ' 
Skene, superintendent. On June 1st, information of an intended 
attack on Earahra having been received, a detachment was sent 
out to that place and their presence prevented the attempt. On 
the same day or the next two bungalows in cantonments were 
mysteriously fired and burnt, a fact which added to the general 
uneasiness, but three days later all disguise was laid aside and 
the mutiny commenced. At about 3 or 4 p. m. on June 5th a 
company of the I2th Native Infantry, led by one of its havil- 
da/ra, and cheered on by the native gunners of the battery 
marched to the Star fort,* in which were kept the magazine and 
treasure, and announced their intention to hold it on their own 
account. Captain Dunlop and the other officers rushed to the 
parade ground, while all the Europeans and Anglo-Indians with 
a few exceptions were placed in the fort, which was garrisoned 
by the police. The remaining four companies of the regiment 
professed, however, to be highly indignant with the conduct of 
their brethren and both they and the cavalry declared they 
w'ould stand by their officers. Confidence was somewhat 
reassured on receipt of this news, but the fort was fortunately 
not evacuated. Next morning Captain Dunlop prepared 
bring the mutinous detachment to reason. He was visited by 
Captains Skene and Gordon, who then returned to tho fort alter 
writing letters to the Chiefs of Datia, Orohha and GurssM 

* The Star fort was a amaU fort in the oantonmenta, so oaU^ ton its 
which waa occupied bj the artiUery and contained the tnaaoM chest. 
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asking for assistance. About 2 P. m. a note was received from 
Captain Dunlop asking for some powder and cannon balls, 
which Captain Gordon refused to send ; and Mr. Hobert Andrews, 
deputy collector, who had been sent to the jail, to bring the 
ammunition there into the fort, returned with only a small 
quantity and the intelligence that the jail guard, headed by 
Bakshish Ali, the darogah, refused to allow any more to be 
removed. A large number of people, amongst whom were the 
Bani’s principal adherents, were next seen proceeding with two 
flags towards the cantonments. On their arrival at the lines a 
man named Ahsan Ali called the Musalmans to prayers. This 
was a preconcerted signal. The whole force mutinied, with the 
exception of two havildarSf who stood with Captain Dunlop 
and Lieutenants Taylor, Campbell, and Turnbull and shot 
down all their officers with the exception of Lieutenant Taylor, 
who, though wounded, managed to escape on horseback to the 
fort. On his arrival preparations were made for defence, but 
at this juncture Baghunath Singh, ubaridar of Noner, who was 
a pensioner of the Government, marched away with all his 
followers, leaving the garrison to their fate. 

The mutineers and rebels, meanwhile, advanced to the jail and 
released the prisoners. Joined by this disorderly rabble and the 
jail guard, they next set fire to the cutchery and the bungalows 
in cantonments, and, entering|the town of Jhansi, seized all the 
Government servants they could find. They then proceeded to 
attack the fort, and continued firing till nightfall, when they 
drew off, leaving a strong force of the Bani’s followers to surround 
the place till morning. During the night of June 6th a meeting 
was held between the mutineer native officers and the agents 
of the Bani of Jhansi to settle to whom the government of the 
country should be made over, and what was to be done with 
the Europeans in the fort. Some were for allowing the latter to 
^ go free, but this was overruled by Bakshish Ali and their death 
was decided on. The question of government, however, 
remained unsettled, as the parties could not come to terms, and 
the mutineers invited over from Unao* one Sada Sheo Bab 
Narayan, a relation of the late Baja of Jhansi, with a view to 
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Betting him up in oppositionto the Bani^ and of driving a better bar- 
gain with her. Sada Shoo Rao reached Jhansi on June 8th and 
encamped in the mutineer lines. Between the night of the 6th and 
morning of the 7th June the barkandazes and Rajputs who were with 
the Europeans in the fort deserted, and the garrison themselvcjs 
were prevented by the approach of daylight from an attempt to 
effect their own escape from the fort. On the morning of the 7th 
a party composed of Mr. Scott and the two Messrs. Purcell wore 
sent by Captain Skene to treat with the Rani ; but they were sent 
on arrival at her palace to the mutineer lines^ where they wore 
put to death. About 2 p. m. an attack was again made on the 
fort which continued till evening, but without success : it was 
taken up again the next morning, with the help of some guns ob- 
tained from the Rani. An attempted escalade failed ; but towards 
the afternoon the lower works of the fort were carried, and the 
inner fort nearly fell into the hands of the rebels through the 
treachery of some menials. Shortly after this a stray shot carried 
off Captain F. Gordon, and his death exorcised a most depressing 
effect on the survivors, who soon after signified to the besiegers 
their readiness to surrender. The rebels and mutineers collected 
near the main gate and promised by the most sacred oaths that 
the fugitives would be allowed to depart in safety if they vacated ; 
the fort and laid down their arms. These terms were agreed 
to, the gates were thrown open, and the survivors left the fort, only 
to be immediately made prisoners by the rebels. The whole 
party were taken through the town towards the Star fort, but on 
reaching the Jokhan Bagh, just outside the city walls, word was 
brought that the risaldar had ordered all to be put to death. The 
servants who accompanied their masters were then put aside ; the 
gentlemen were separated from the ladies and children, and a 
pneral massacre took place, which was initiated by Bakshish Ali, 
jail darogah, cutting down Captain Skene. The bodies of the 
dead were left exposed on the highroad, where they were mur- , 
dered, for three days, and were then thrown, the men into one, 
and the women into another, gravel pit and covered over.* 

• The scene of the massacre is conunomorated by a memorial, which standi 
la a smaU garden between the Jokhan Bagh and the fort. An inaotipticn giwi 
the names of 61 persons then massacred. 
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Meanwhile the detachment which had been sent to Karahra 
had also mutinied and joined their comrades at Jhausi, their 
commandant Lieutenant Eyves escaping to Gwalior ; and on 
the evening of the day of the massacre a proclamation was 
issued to the effect that “ The people are God^s : the country is 
the King’s : and the two religions govern.” On the 9th June a 
•dispute again arose as to who should govern the Jhansi territory, 
the llani and 8ada 8heo Eao bidding against cacli other. 
Ultimately, on the Rani paying down a large sum and promising 
much more, the mutineers made it over to her, and a proclama- 
tion was issued that “ The people are God’s : the country is the 
King’s : atid the Raj belongs to Rani Lakhshmi Rai.” The Rani 
accordingly assumed the government on behalf of her adopted 
son, a child of eight years, named Damodar Rao ; and on the 
11th June the mutineers left Jhansi for Dehli. Sada Shco Rao, 
having failed to enlist the mutineers in his cause, now also 
left Jhansi and, assembling about 300 men, seized the fort 
of Karahra on June 13th. He removed the British native 
oflicials, appointed his own, levied money and issued a proclama- 
tion to the effect that Maharaja Bada Bheo Rao Narayan has 
ascended the throne of Jhansi at Karahra.” Shortly after, 
however, the Rani sent some of her troops against him and ho 
fled to Narwar, whence ho was inveigled by the Rani into her 
power and put under restraint. The Rani then sent agents 
to the Nana of Bithur, levied troops, established a mint and 
began strengthening the fortifications of Jhansi and Karahra. 

At the same time she attempted to keep on friendly terms 
with the British, and wrote to the commissioner of Jabalpur, 
lamenting the massacre and stating that sho had no hand in it, 
and declaring that she only held the Jhansi district till the 
British Government could make arrangements to reoccupy it. 

While these events wore taking place at Jhansi the Kventsat 
Chandori district became progressively more and mor() dis- 
ordered. Captain A. C. Gordon took over charge from Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton on June 7 th to find the Bundelas up in arms in 
all directions. As the news of the outbreak at Jhansi spread, 
plundering commenced everywhere and large disorderly bands 
of Rajputs collected at Chanderi, Talbebat and around Lalitpur. 
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The Raja of Banpur, who had been invibed to oome to Lalitpur 
by Lieutenant Hamilton^ played from the first a double game. 
While ostensibly professing attachment to the British and repre< 
bending the rebellious Rajputs, he occupied on the 11th or 12th 
June the passes above Malthon with strong bodies of his match- 
lockmon, and used his utmost endeavours to demoralize the 
sepoys of the wing of the 6th Gwalior Regiment then stationed at* 
Lalitpur.' Captain Gordon, who was aware of the part played by 
the Baja, could do nothing in the absence of reinforcements from 
Sindhia’s commander at Isagarh but urge the Raja to give prac- 
tical proof of his sincerity by retiring to his own territory. When, 
however, this advice had no effect and intriguing still continued, 
Captain Gordon declined all further interviews with him and per- * 
emptorily ordered him to Banpur. Upon this the Raja loft Lalit- 
pur and took up his quarters at a fort of his own at Masora, 
only four miles away, where he had collected a strong force of 
Bundelas and some guns, in de dance of Captain Gordon’s 
order. On the 4th June the treasure was removed to the 
custody of the sepoys, and on the following day it was determined 
to fall back on Gwalior territory in the direction of Isagarh. 
The Raja’s men now pushed on as far as the bazar at Lalitpur, 
and as the troops were about to evacuate the town Captain f 
Gordon thought it advisable to make over the district to the 
Raja for the purpose of preventing plunder. When all arrange- 
ments had been made to commence the march, however, the 
troops broke into open mutiny and refused to move : they cried 
out that they were the servants of the King of Dehli, and advised 
their officers to be off. The party now being compelled to 
abandon their plan, proceeded along the Saugor road, but at the end 
of the bazar fell in with some of the Raja’s men, who took them 
to Masora. Here they were met by the Raja’s agent, with 
a paper guarantemng them protection, and were put into confine- 
ment in the fort. Next day the Raja, having refused to see < 
Captain Gordon, moved into Lalitpur with a large force and some 
gpins. On the I6th June, after Captain Gordon had been com* 
polled by force of circumstances to sign a paper, the purport of 
which was that he handed over charge of the district of hie 
own free will to the Baja^ the whole party was sent from MascM • 
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to Banpur^ which they reached on the morning of the 16th. At 
2 P. M. on the 17th they wero forwarded to Tikamgarh under a 
guard of Banpur men^ who left them on the Jamni river at the 
Tehri boundary. The party proceeded towards Tikamgarh, but 
had gone only a short distance, when it was met by a body of 
matchlookmeu, who stated that they had express orders to 
prevent the Europeans entering the state. After some delay, 
however, the latter were allowed to send a man to Tikamgarh to 
endeavour to procure permission for them to proceed. Some hours 
later this was accorded, and the fugitives arrived at Tikamgarh 
and took up their abode at the house of Prom Narayan, the tutor 
of the young Raja of Orchha, to whoso good offices it appears they 
wero indebted for succour. Here they remained till July 2nd, 
when in consequence of an official letter from Major Pinkney at * 
Saugor they wero forwarded, attended by a strong body of men, 
along the Shahgarh road. They arrived at Shahgarh on July 6th, 
and were most hospitably received by the Raja of Sliahgarh, who 
made great professions of friendship for the British Government; 
but on the 7th, when they had made all preparations for proceeding, 
they were informed that a mutiny had taken place at Saugor 
and that they could not possibly proceed there. Three days later 
information was brought that the mutineers were rapidly advanc- 
ing on Shahgarh, and shortly after some of the rebel irregular 
cavalry arrived, accompanied by the Raja. The fugitives wero 
immediately removed to a garden house and then moved about 
from village to village till the mutineers left, when they returned to 
Shahgarh. By this time the Raja had already invaded British 
territory and become a rebel like the Raja of Banpur, with whom 
he was in constant correspondence. He however continued his 
professions of loyalty to Captain Gordon, fired a salute for the 
supposed fall of Dehli on the evening of July 18th, and next 
morning told the Europeans that they were to start at once. 
From this time forward they experienced nothing but ill treat- 
ment. They were harried off and made over as prisoners to 
a guard commanded by Diwan Lachhman Singh, the Raja’s 
brother, and exposed to every form of insult, being threatened 
with hanging and flogging. Thakur Lachhman Singh of 
Karhat^ howeveri who pretended to have joined the rebdii but 
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who had come into the camp to communicate with Captain Gordon 
on the part of Major Western, deputy commissioner of Sau- 
gor, prevailed on Diwan liachhman Singh to apologize and 
treat thorn better. Shortly after the latter left to attack the 
British troops at Binaika, by whom ho was defeated with the 
loss of a cannon, he himself being severally wounded. The Euro- 
peans thereupon were sent to a place called Papite, * confined in 
a cowshed and insulted in every way. On July 26th Captain 
Gordon was sent for by the Shahgarh Kaja, who stated that he was 
still anxious to be the ally of tlie British, but on the condition that 
he should receive the Garhakota pargana and have his gun restored 
to him : he added that ho gave the British Government eight days 
to consider his terms, and that if he received an unfavourable reply 
he would join the rebels. He also promised to send the Europeans 
direct to Saugor, one of their party remaining with him as a 
hostage for the return of his gun, and he finished by apologizing 
for the hardships they had suffered. Upon this Captain Gordon 
gave the Baja a certificate testifying to his services. On the 
morning of July 27th the party started with a guard for Binaika. 
When about two miles from that place they were mot by three 
sowars who demanded the weapons which had been restored to 
them, and said they had been sent by the Kaja to bring the 
party back. On reaching Papite they met a party of the Raja’s 
troops, and the sowars immediately made off. The commander 
of these troops declared that the sowars had not been sent by the 
Raja, and despatched a messenger to him to state what had occur- 
red. The Raja, however, simply ignored the whole proceeding. 

On July 29th the whole party were removed to Baretha,t a 
fort in the middle of the jungle, and were informed that the Raja 
could not send them to Saugor owing to the disturbed state of 
the country. They remained at Baretha till September 12th, 1857, 
during which time their treatment was even worse than before. 
They were confined in two leaky rooms, sometimes ankle deep 
in mud, situated in a small courtyard, one side of which was 
occupied by the guard. They had no change of clothes, were 
not permitted to go anywhere without a detail of the guard, and 
their food was of the coarsest description, the daily sum allowed 

* Thirteen miles south-west of Shahgarh. | f Two miles south of Qicar* 
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for the support of fifteen people being one rupee and two pice. 
Several of the party suffered severely in health. On September 7th 
Colonel Miller’s Madras column having advanced to Daiuoh the 
Shahgarh Raja became alarmed. He sent for Captain (Jordon to 
Shahgarh, stated that ho had made up his mind to send the whole party 
intoSaugor in safety, expressed a wish to bo friendly to the British 
Government, and insisted on giving Rs. 200 as compensation to 
those who had been deprived of their arms. The party left Baretha 
on September 12th and reached Saugor in safi^ty two days later. 

Meanwhile the Raja of Banpur beoamo master of the district 
of Chanderi, and established himself at Lalitpur. A quarrel at 
once arose between him and the sepoys of the Gth ( Jwalior Regi- 
ment regarding the treasure left by Captain A. C. (Jordon, tho Raja 
demanding a share which the mutineers refused. Tho mutinoors 
loft Lalitpur the same evening, and wero attacked hy the Raja’s 
followers, whom they beat off without troiil)lo. Running fights 
ensued the whole way till tho mutineers crossed the Betwa river 
and passed into Jhansi territory. When they roa<?hed Jhansi 
they were hospitably received by tho Rani and foastod by her for 
throe days. The Banpur Raja was now in undisputed possession, 
plundered all who were supposed to favour the British Govern- 
ment, extorted revenue and established a cannon foundry on Euro- 
pean principles, with an excellent boring a])paratu8, at Banpur. 
At this time Major Gaussen, with a detachraent of tho Saugor 
garrison, was at Malthon, whither ho had gone to protect the 
northern frontier of Saugor against the forces of tho Raja of 
Banpur. On Juno 23rd ho took the fort of Balalx hut, but a few 
days later part of his force mutinied and ho was forced to retire 
on Saugor. This left the northern portion of tho Saugor district 
at the mercy of tho rebels, and on July 7th and 8th tlio Raja of 
Banpur took possession of parganas Khemlasa and Korai. Ho 
then advanced with some 1,2()0 men to Naroli,* and occupied a 
strong position, from which a portion of his force on July 25th 
made a demonstration in the direction of Saugor cantonments. 
On the troops of the garrison Ijeing sent against it this detach* 
ment decamped. A similar unsuccessful movement was made by 
the same force on September 17th, 
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Meanwhile the Orchha state, conceiving that a favourable 
opportunity had arrived for possibly winning back some of the 
territory it had lost at the hands of the Marathas nearly a 
hundred years before, sent a force into the Jhansi district, which 
occupied Mau-ltanipur on August 10th and overran parganas 
Man, Pandwaha and (larautha, burning and plundering wherever 
it went. The Orchha troops then moved on Barwa Sagar, 
which they took, and on September 3rd, 1867 sot siege to Jhansi, 
under the leadership of Natho Khan, the chief adviser of the 
state, in person. The siege continued till October 22nd, 1857, 
when, having been outwitted by the Banpur Raja who came to 
Jhansi and introduced provisions which were much needed, and 
having heard of the fall of Dehli and the improvement in the 
fortunes of the British, Nathe Kliaii raised the siege. His troops, 
however, had meantime inflicted groat injury on the agricultural 
population by plundering and driving off cattle. During all 
these proceedings the Orchha state represented itself as our ally 
and as acting against the rebel Rani of Jhansi. In January 1858 
the Rani of Jhansi’s troops began to gain the ascendancy round 
Pandwaha and Mau-Ranipur, and by March let the Orchha 
troops were defeated and expelled from all the Jhansi territory 
betwemi the Botwa and Dhasan. The Rani’s position was now 
secured over the territory formerly held by her husband and she 
entered into close relations with the Nana, Tantia Topi and the 
Banpur Raja. 

Before the Rani’s position was thus established, however, 
retribution had begun to advance from the south. On 24th 
January 1858 the second brigade of the Central India Field 
Force under 8ir Hugh Rose arrived before Rahatgarh and 
began the investment of the fort. The fort soon fell, and a 
largo force under the Raja of Banpur which had advanced to its 
relief on the 27th was easily dispersed and defeated at Banodia 
on the 30th, Having next taken Garhakota, Sir Hugh Bose 
returned to Saugor and began his advance towards Jhansi on 
February 27th. The Banpur Raja abandoned Korai and Ehem- 
lasa and occupied the pass above Malthon in strength. The British 
force reached Rajwans on March 1st and, a reconnaissance having 
shown that the storming of the Malthon pass would inevitably 
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entail great loss of life^ the commander determined to make a 
feint in this direction and to concentrate his attack on the easier 
pass of liladanpur, which was h jld by the rebel Kaja of Shahgarh 
and some mutineers of the 62nd Bengal Infantry, ’’i'he pass of 
Madanpur was carried by a brilliant charge of infantry on 
March 3rd, the enemy being defeated with severe loss. The Raja 
of Banpur now abandoned the Malthon pass and the forts of 
Narhat, Sonrai and Madaora ; and as the British forces rapidly 
advanced (hoy found both Banpur and Talhehat deserted. On 
the 18th nows was brought of the caj)ture of Clianderi by 
Brigodior-Gonoral Stuart, and on the 19th Sir Hugh Jiose marched 
to Chakarpur, 14 miles from Jbansi Fort, to i-oconnoitre and 
invest which the cavalry and artillery of the second brigade wore 
sent forward on the afternoon of March 20tli. While c^ncamped 
at Chanchunpur despatches were brought to Sir Hugh Roso 
and Sir Robert Hamilton, the political officer with the column, 
from the Commandor-in-Cliief and Governor-Cjleneral rospeetivoly. 
The purport of theto was that the British forces should move at 
once to the support of the Raja of (Jharkhari, who was besieged 
by the rebel bands of Taiitia Topi. As such a movement would 
have been unproductive of fruitful results. Sir Robert Hamilton 
took upon himself the responsibility of disobeying this order, and 
on the morning of March 21 st the whole column arrived before 
Jhansi. J3uring the day the defences of the town and the lie 
of the ground wore thoroughly reconnoitred by Sir Hugh Roso 
in person, and during the following niglit, having now boon 
joined by the cavalry of the first brigade, he completely surround- 
ed the fort and city with his mounted troops. Tlie enemy’s 
strength was computed at 11,000 men, composed of mutinoors, 
foreign mercenaries and local levies, and the whole of the sur- 
rounding country had been desolated, rendering the lack of 
fodder acute. Ample supplies, however, were provided by the 
Rajas of Orchha and Gwalior, and little difficulty in this ros[)ect 
was ultimately felt. 

On the night of the 22nd the siege commenced ; by the 
evening of the 24th, after great labour and exertion, four batteries 
were thrown up at points personally selected by the general, 
constituting the right attack, while the first brigade was posted 
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to the south of the fort and formed thQ left attack. On the 
morning of the 2obh the batteries opened firo, and for seven days 
an incessant f us i lade was kept up, to which the enemy, urgei 
and encouraged by the Rani in person, maintained an effectual 
reply. For broachiug purposes Sir Hugh Rose was only able to 
use two l<S-poundors, the remaindji* of the guns being laid so as 
to employ the enemy incessantly an I to damage the buildings 
inside the city, and the progress, owing to the great strength 
of the walls, was exceedingly slow. On the 29th, however, the 
parapets of the matnelon bastion were levelled from the fire 
by the left attack and the enemy’s guns were rendered useless. 
The cannonade continued during the next two days with groat 
spirit, and a barely practicable broach had boon effected, when 
intelligence was brought that Tantia Topi was advancing from 
the north to the relief of the garrison. 

The force with which the British now had to deal, swollen by 
rebels of the Gwalior Contingent, local levies and the troops of the 
rebel Rajas of Banpur and Shahgarh, numbered according to Tantia 
Topi’s own admission 22,000 men and 28 guns. The intelligence 
of its approach had already reached the besieged and raised their 
hopes of deliverance to the highest pitch, animating them to 
fresh exertions to repair the losses of the last few days. The 
raising of the siege would have exercised an enormous moral 
influence on them; and the general accordingly resolved to 
relax nothing from the investment, but to oppose Tantia with 
all the available troops not on actual duty ; these amounted all 
told to only 1,500 inon. On the morning of the Ist April 
Tantia Topi advanced to the attack in the teeth of the fire of the 
few British guns, which were powerless to check him. His two 
wings greatly overlapped the small British force, and accord- 
ingly two bodies of cavalry with light guns were detached to 
develop flank attacks while the infantry held the centre. The 
manoeuvre was carried out with great rapidity and gallantry, and 
the centre of the cnemy^s line, confused by the double attack, broke 
into disordered masses and fell back, hotly pursued by the infantry, 
on their second line.* The second line, commanded by Tantia in 

* The aotiie of the l>atle wiUi Tsntie Topi was Ohauki Dhan Singh £a Orohha 
territoiy, about one mile noith-west of Nohat-gita/, where the Nowgong tctA 
crosses the Betwa. 
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person, was occupying a position upon rising ground, its front 
covered by jungle, about two miles to the rear, and would have 
doubtless proved a rallying post for the confused parties that were 
now flying towards it had not it itself been thrown into dismay by 
the sudden appearance of Brigadier-General Stuart and a force 
of cavalry on the right. While Sir Hugh Rose had been engaged 
with the main body of the enemy a largo detachnu'nt of rebels 
had taken advantage of the battle raging in front to move to 
the right in the direction of Jliansi. This movement had been 
perceived by General Stuart, who with a detachment of the first 
brigade advanced against them, defeated them, and drove them 
back in such confusion that they lost large numbers of killed 
and all their guns. The day was evidently lost, and res i stance 
was hopeless; the only thing remaining to be done for Tantia 
was to save his second lino and the remaining guns. Tiring the 
jungle to confuse his assailants, he commenced a retreat across 
the Betwa and succeeded in getting over his reserve ‘and guns 
and some fugitives of tlie first line. He was, however, again 
attacked by the cavalry and horse artillery, who hod dashed 
through the burning jungle, and ultimately fled with the remnant 
of his demoralised army towards Kalpi. Fifteen hundred rebels 
were killed or wounded, and all his guns were captured. 

The siege was now pressed with more vigour than ever. On the 
2nd April the breach in the city wall having being reported practic- 
able, Sir Hugh Rose determined to storm the place the following 
morning. The left attack was completely successful, but the 
right was met with a galling fire and hod momentarily to check 
and take cover. Reinforced soon after, they again advanced and 
gained a footing on the ramparts in the teeth of fierce opposition. 
At this moment those of the left attack who had made their way 
inside the breach charged the defenders on the flank and rear, 
and drove them in confusion from their position. The stormers 
of both parties then united and advanced towards the palace, which 
had been prepared by the rebels for resistance in the last resort. 
The houses on both sides of the streets had been set on fire, and 
severe fighting took place in every avenue leading to it. When 
ftt length the palace was gained every room was savagely con- 
tested, and each chamber had to be cleared at the point of the 
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bayonet, till at last fifty men of the Rani^s bodyguard, who had 
taken refuge in the stables attached to the building, were disposed 
of and all opposition was silenced. No sooner had this been 
accomplished than information was brought that a party of the 
rebels, numbering about 400, after vainly trying to force the 
pickets of one of the cavalry camps, had taken up a position on 
a hill* to the west of the fortress, where they had been surrounded 
by the cavalry. The hill was stormed immediately by a detaeli- 
ment of the 24th Native Infantry, who killed all but about twenty : 
these retreated to the summit and there blew themselves up. All 
that night and the following day desultory fighting continued, 
the enemy being either slaughtered or driven under the shelter 
of the fort guns, while measures were being organized for an 
attack on the fort itself. Further trouble, however, on this score 
was spared. During the night of the 4th the Rani disguised, it 
is believed, as a man, evacuated the fortress with her remaining 
followers and fled to Kalpi. The fortress was occupied by Sir 
Hugh Rose on April 6th. 

As the enemy had abandoned all their posts in Lalitpur 
and active opposition ceased when the column was advancing on 
Jhansi, Captain Maclean was left behind in charge of Chanderi, 
and outposts of Orchha troops were established in various parts. 
But hardly had the troops left for Jhansi, when disturbances 
broke out ; large bodies of rebels at once assembled and attacked 
the tahsil at Talbchat. No troops could‘be spared by Sir Hugh 
Rose when he loft for Kalpi, except for Jhansi itself, and their 
absence was at once taken advantage of by rebels to again 
overrun the district. Chanderi was recaptured and Moth was 
plundered and partially burnt. Major Orr^s Hyderabad force 
was detailed to deal with these disorderly bands, but before they 
could be brought to book he received orders to march to Gwalior. 
The revolt at Gwalior added fuel to the flame, and within a week 
of the news getting abroad the whole country was once more in 
open revolt. Captain Maclean, who had only 160 Gond police 
and some Orchha troops, found his position untenable as early as 
June, and fell back on Banpur and then on Tikamgarh. Shortly 

* This hill is known as Retribution Hill and lies about half a mile north-west 
cithen^wayitatioii. 
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after the whole Chanderi district, with the exception of the fort 
of that name which had been retaken by Sindhians troops and 
Ban pur, fell into the hands of the rebels. In fact any attempt 
at reducing that portion of the district was temporarily abandoned, 
and Captain Maclean was recalled and placed in charge of Jhausi. 
The country between the Botwa and Dhasan, with the exception 
of (jursarai and the fort of Mau, was overrun by a mingled 
crowd of mutineers and rebels, part of whom came from the 
district of Hamirpur. On 24th June the inhsllrhtr and thanadar 
of Mau were given up by their own men and murdered ; but on 
the 2nd July Moth was rooccupied l)y a military force sent by 
Sir Hugh Rose after the capture of Gwalior. On 5th July the 
Banpur Raja, having previously opened negotiations with Captain 
Maclean, gave himself up to Mr. Thornton, assistant superinten- 
dent at Madaora, but was shortly afterwards allowed to return to 
the Chanderi district, whore ho continued intriguing and collecting 
revenue till early in August, when he finally surrendered, and with 
the Sliahgarh Raja proceeded under an escort to Gwalior. On 
July 19th a strong detachment of troops was sent to garrison Barwa 
Sagar for tho purpose of holding in check the rebels about Mau- 
Ranipur, who amounted to about 6,000 men or morti. Later in 
the same month troops were sent out to Pachor, accompanied 
by Captain Maclean, and drove the rebels out of the western 
portion of the district, and Captain Liddell advanced against the 
Mau-Raiiipur rebels early in August. These fled on his approach 
to Garautha, and were finally dispersed by the Gursarai chief. 
One party of troops, however, was left at Garautha and another 
at Mau, and these during September were able to break up and 
disperse the disorderly bands which kept pouring over the 
Dhasan from Hamirpur, while Captain Ashburner, on his way 
to Kunch, effectually cleared Bhander and Moth. 

At the end of August Lieutenant Fenton, deputy commissioner 
of Chanderi, left Jhausi to take charge of his district. Ho had 
with him only a few police, but was to meet 100 Bhopal sowars 
and 130 Bhopal infantry near Banpur. On reaching Banpur he 
procured from the Orchha state 700 matchlockmen and 2 guns, 
and fe Aing himself strongh enough pushed on to Lalitpur, which 
he reached on 28th August^ 1868. Meanwhile, however, Tantia 
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Topi was on the move towards Chanderi, and some rebels, pro- 
bably inoited by his emissaries, drove out and cut up several 
of the police at Talbehat and Baiisi. On Septeml)cr 2oth 
Captain Fenton received intelligence that those rebels were 
moving on Banpur vii Bar, and determined to leave behind a 
small force in Lalitpur and march with the rest against them 
towards Banpur. The Bhopal Infantry, however, who wore now 
levies and had been selected to bo left behind, refused to remain 
in Lalitpur, and ultimately Captain Fenton was obliged to take 
his whole force with him. Towards evening heavy rain fell, and 
when the party arrived at Kalianpur* they found the country a 
shoot of water and all the rivers on the road impassable. Captain 
Fenton then determined to march back to Lalitpur, but now 
the Orchha troops refused to do so, and Captain Fenton was 
obliged to return to his original intention of going to Ban- 
pur. Next day the rear guard arrived and reported that the rebels 
had occupied Lalitpur, while the Bhopal Infantry also became 
disorderly and a jamadar with 20 men deserted. On the 29th 
September the Sajnam river near Kalianpur became fordable 
and the party crossed, only to be shortly afterwards attacked by a 
body of rebels, who, however, wore beaten off with a loss of 20 or 
26 men. The same day Banpur was reached, and a force of 160 
military police under Lieutenant Turner arrived to its assistance. 

After taking Isagarh in Gwalior territory Tantia Topi 
divided his forces into two portions, one of which, numbering 
approximately 11,000 men under the command of the Rao Sahib, 
the Nanais nephew, entered the north-west of the Jhansi district 
near Mayapur, and took Pachor on October 6th. They then 
pushed on a party half way to Karahra, from which the Govern- 
ment establishments were withdrawn ; but getting some intelli- 
gence regarding the approach of a force from Gwalior the rebel 
Rao suddenly marched with his whole force to Siras-gfAai on the 
Betwa, and crossing the swollen river with some difficulty 
occupied Talbehat, where he was joined by all the Bundelas of the 
neighbourhood. Meanwhile Tantia Topi on the 7th October 
attacked Chanderi. He was, however, beaten off with some loss 
and retreated to Seraif with the intention of crossing the Betwa 

* miles east of Lalitpur. | 1 3?en miles south of Obandeti, 
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to LaKtpur and then attaoKng Tikamgarh. When intelligence 
of his intentions was received at Jhansi all available troops 
and police were concontratod at Barwa Sagar, and a force under 
Colonel Liddell was pushed on to Pirthipnr and thouco to Dogora:* 
the Siras and Jharar-r;/i<x^s north of Talbobat were guarded by 
police, with Colonel Scudamore's detachment Dukrai 1 o mi* vs 
to the rear, and all means of escape i^ast an-l nor b -u' liT 
Brigadier Smitli watc'ied the loft bank of iho Betwa on the west. 

Taiitia Topi with his division, having failed against Cliandj 3 ri, 
and suffered a defeat at the hands of General Michel near 
Magrauli, crossed the Betwa and joined tho llao Sa'iib at Jjalit- 
pur on October 14th. Their unikxl forces, swollen by a large 
following of Bundolas, having halted for two or tliivie days, moved 
off in a south-easterly direction towards Shahgarh ; but on ( hitober 
18th they wore met by General Michel and defeatetl at Khajiiria,f 
near Sindwalia, with heavy loss in men and all tlioir guns. The 
rebel army then fled north to Talbehat, whore a part arrived on 
October 20th, but, finding their escape I)otli east, north and west 
cut off, again doubled back to the south through the dilfieulb and 
jungly country along the oast bank of tho Botwa, and escaped into 
the Saugor district, followed by General Michel. On November 
7th Captain Fenton entered tho Chandori district, which ho 
gradually reduced to order, though it was some tiimi before tho 
Jakhlon, Pali and Nanikpur Rajputs tendered their allcgianco. 

Nothing more occurrod in Jhansi proper to disturb tho Bubse* 
public peace, and all the Government establishments were rcor- 
ganized. By 1860 matters in both portions of tho district had 
assumed their normal aspect. The territories of the reljel Rajas 
of Banpur and Shahgarh were confiscated, thoso of tho former 
being added to Chanderi and those of the latter partly to 
Chanderi and partly to Saugor. In that year a large tract of 
country was handed over to Sindhiajto^it^ras Narhat and Sindwaha 
of the Saugor district wore added to Lalitpur, and tho entire district 
assumed the proportions which, except for the smaller modifications * 
made under the treaties of 1871 and 1886 in Jhansi proper, it has since 
retained. Its subsequent history is one of fiscal or administrative 
changes, which have been sufficiently detailed in the preceding pages. 

* Eighteen miles north of lehri. | f Fourteen miles south-east of Lalitpur. 
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ARJAR, Tahsil Mau. 

A small village^ eighteen miles east of Jhansi in 25^ 19' N. and 
78® 55' N., with a population of 440 souls. The village is only noted 
for a large lako^ lying to the souths the water in which is held up 
by two fine masonry embankments^ said to have been built in the 
year 1671 A.D. by Surjan Singh ofOrchha. The catchment area 
of the lake is estimated at 58*3 square miles and the cubic con- 
^ tenta at 620,408,629 cubic feet, with a surface area of 81,394,444 
square feet, while the water available is reckoned to be capable of 
irrigating 7,000 acres. The escape channel runs out to the north- 
west, cutting through a ridge of land which slopes gently towards 
the lake, and is crowned by the remains of an old embankment. 
The Marathas made an embankment to hold the water up at this 
point by placing a masonry weir across the bod of the escape 
nearer the lake, but an unusually high flood cut channels round it. 
In 1866 Major Brownlow recommended the building of a two-feet 
^ thick masonry floor across the openings cut by escape water and 
each side of the Maratha bund, and the protection of the flanks by 
strong earthen embankments curved towards the old bund. The 
district boundary runs across the lake, and there is a joint pro- 
perty in it between! the Government and the Baja of Orchha. The 
Orchha Darbar objected to Major Brownlow’s scheme, and subse- 
quently carried out some improvements itself. Owing to diflSoui- 
ties connected ivith the joint ownership, it was found impossible 
to develop irrigation from the lake, and it was not put under the 
Irrigation department with the four larger lakes in 1899. Till 
1905 it remained under the control of the district authorities, 
when it was placed in charge of the special officer appointed to 
the Tanks division of the Irrigation department; no direct irri- 
gation, however, takes place from it. The village carries on a 
last declining trade in fish and htora flowers. North of the 
Iftke lies a railway station on the Jhansi-Manikpur branch of the 
Oieat Indian Peninsula railway. The owners are for the most 
pvt resident Jijhotia BrahmanSi 
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BABIN A, Tahail Jhansi. 

A large village in the south of the pargana, lying in latitude 
25® 14' N. and longitude 78® 30' E. on the main road from Jhansi 
to Lalitpur, at a distance of 17 miles from the former. There is a 
railway station of the same name about two miles west of the 
village, with which it is connected by a metalled road. Another 
road leads north-west to Baidora while from the main road 
close to the village a branch takes off to SiT&s-ghat, and a new 
metalled road has recently been constructed to the Dhukwan 
weir, distant G miles. The village contained in 1SG5 a popu- 
lation of 1,032 persons, which in 1901 had risen to 2,235, of 
"whom 1,901 w'cre Hindus, 100 Musalmans and 144 of other 
religions, chiefly Jains, with a few Christians. Dhimars are the 
prevailing Hindu caste ; they are a subdivision of Kahars and 
work chiefly as boatmen and flsliermen. Babina possesses a first- 
class police station, post office and school with three teachers, 
who give instruction in Hindi. There are three fairly largo 
tanks within the village, known as the Bara Tal, Baja Tal 'and 
Bakshi Taluo ; the two latter of which are kept in repair and 
managed by the Covernment. The owners of the village are 
resident Ahirs. 


BAGHAIBA, TaltM Moth. 

A village lying two miles oast of the intersection of two 
unmotalled roads running from Gursarai to Ohirgaon and from 
Mau-Banipur to Erachh and Moth, at a distance of 33 miles from 
Jhansi and 12 miles from Moth vid Xhiria-^r/irt^ on the Betwa 
in 25® 30' N. and 79® G' E. It contains a police station and a 
post office: and a rocky hill, crowned by a small temple, forms 
a conspicouus landmark in it. The population in 1865 numbered 
1,139 souls, and at the last census of 1901 there were 934 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 43 were Musalmans and 27 Jains. Kurmis own 
the village and form the bulk of the Hindu population. 


BAIiABEHAT, Pargana Bai-abehat, Tahail Lai^itpub. 

A considerable village lying on tho Vindhyan plateau, 28 
miles south of Lalitpur in 24» 18' N. And 78“ 28' E. It gives iW 
name to a pargana; and has a population of 904 persons. Wi 
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Lalitpur it is connected by two roads, one vid Pali, which, 
however, south of Bamori Bansa is only a bridle path impassable 
to wheeled traffic, while the other leaves the Lalitpur-8augor*road 
at Betna and runs vid Dongra and Maholi, a good unmetalled 
road raised as a famine relief work in 1897. There is also 
through connection with Dhourra railway station via Maholi, 14 
miles, or by a track impracticable for vehicles vid Morari 11 
miles. The village contains a police outpost, and has a somewhat 
remarkable appearance owing to the majority of the houses being 
built of Vindhyau sandstone, the stone in many cases having been 
squared into pieces of brick shape. A weekly market is hohl 
on Mondays. It suffered severely during the decade from 1891 
to 1901, especially during a visitation ot‘ cholera in 1S97, 
and many of the houses are now empty and in ruins. The ances- 
tral owners were Brahmans, the forefathers of one Sri Bam, 
who now possesses only a few patches of mwtfi land : they 
refused settlement in 1807, and the village was made ovm* to one 
Kishor Singh, whoso son sold it to one (ianga Singh, and Ito to 
its present owner, Baja Seth (Jokal Das of Jabalpur. There is 
a fine old fort to the north of the site, which was built liy 
Gangadhar, a Maratha governor, on what tradition says was tho 
site of an old Gond fort: the fort contains a fiiio&aoli well. To 
tho west lies a picturesque temple on the bank of a small stream flow- 
ing from a perennial spring known as Araonia;^' and south-east 
are several chattris and chabutras in memory of women who 
died 8(UL On tho outbreak of the Mutiny tho fort was seized by 
Bundela rebels, and a detachment of troops from the Saugor 
garrison, w ho were sent to eject them, mutinied and joined them. 

BALABEIIAT PargTaa, Tahsil IjAUTruii. 

Balabchat is the most southerly pargana in tho tahsil 
of Lalitpur. It has a total area of 121,386 acres or 189*0 square 
miles. This amount includes 47-6 square miles of reserved 
forest, and of tho total 21,240 acres are recorded as bar/cn, 
while some 86,000 acres are culturable w*aste, leaving not more 
than 15,000 acres normally under tho plough. These 
figures suffice to show that tho pargana is an unusually broken 
and poor one. It may be divided into three distinct portions. 
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Along tho foot of the Vindliyan hills runs a narrow strip of 
good black soil, sorno sixteoii long and on an average four 

miles broad, typified by tho largo villages of Hant, Pali and 
Dongra. This is suc(ioodod to tho south by tho Vindliyan plateau 
at a higher elovation whicli rises directly from tho jdain, and is 
for the most part roidvy jungle with no good villages and 
sparsely seatter.d population and cultivation, exemplified hy 
Dhourraaiid Dudhai. This tra‘*t is a ([uadrilatoral of regular 
shape hounded to lliti west l»y the lletwa and to tho south by the 
Sonr river, ap|U'oximat(‘ly 2<) miL s long and six miles broad. To 
the south of the latter stream lies it scpuire-shaped piece of country 
whoro this district sinks to the extensive black soil [ilain oL’ 
(’ontral India. In the north-east corner of this lies tho town of 
IJalahehat. 'I’he total population euiiiueraled in 1‘JOl was 
13,711 persons, giving a d nsity of only 74 pi r srpiaro mile ; and 
there an* only 81 villages in tho trii«‘t. 'riio chief ero[)S grown are 
gram and wheat, wliich between them omipy practically tho 
whole of tlio>v(6t area in the proportion of two to one, audj/ii''y 
and Jcodoii with llio smaller millels in the kJuf.r ’if, Jlusides these 
there are generally a l’ ‘W Iniridred ii'-res under early rice, mai/e 
and 'Kti'il or nui/iuj. d'h; irrigatod iirea is t'.u* smallest of any 
pargaiia in tho <listrict, ticcupyiiig normally less than two per 
cent, of the cultivated area. The large.st landiiolders are Pundela 
Pajputs. Tho wli(de triict has suHoretl severely in the famines and 
depression of tho last deeado, and at the n cent revision of 
settlement was assessed to a demand of Its. 0,370, the lowest 
sum paid by any pargana iiiJhaiisi. Tlui (Jreat Indian Peninsula 
railway traverses the western portion of ih ■ pargana, which 
contains a station at Dluuirra on the plateau, but otherwise the 
eommunieatioiis are poor, and tho roads, whi« h pass over wild 
and rocky jungle, are for the most part impassable for wheeled 
trallie. Ualabehat contains some notable arclueological remains, 
especially those at Chamlpur, DiwUuii and Deogarh, which will 
be separately noticed, and ilu* tract is rich in historical associa- 
tions* of the earliest epoehs of history. At Maholi about 100 
yards west of tho village there are two upright rough hewn 
stone pillars about 12 feet high and 20 feet apart, called Madar- 
M*ara and attributed to a prehistoric llansi Ahir. Tradition 
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says that in those days it was customary on the occasion of a 
marriage for the bride’s father to drive out. his cattle J'roin the 
village to pasture and to present to the newly married couple as 
many animals us of their own aeconl passt d In t'veen the pillars. 
Similar stones are found in other villages. At Iviiauda, Lidhora, 
and l'’uli(tho N^ilkanth teniple^arr (.'iiandel i in[»les, ainl there arc; 
llundela forts at JJalaheliat, Datiaaini I’ali. d ii. r. an* also ruins 
at Jiandargurha, Kakoria and Mahoii, t!ie two lirsi I»eiii'; huts 
and the last a temple. 'J'lie pari;ana runtains fewer tanks than 
any other in the sulidivision, lIk* only iniporlatit ones ijuiiiL^ those 
at Hunt; liampuia; Chandpur and Uudhai. 

liAIsPUlv; rarynna Talisil MAiiuoNf. 

'Iho chief town in the pai^ana ef the same name lies in 
1^4° 4o' N. and 7b°47' It is situated al out mih s fnun tin; 
damni river and is eoimertrd l»y a ^ood iiiimeialhd roa<l witli 
J.*alitpur; distant 22 and 'l ikuiiigai h^ di^tanl (I miles, the 

river being crossed l)y a eausc-way, and )»y ether unnu tailed roads 
with Alahroui; \) mileS; and Haiisi vtd Jhir, 2d miles, d he m urest 
railway station is Jjalitpur. d'h«;r<‘ an* a poiiee station, post 
ollice and school; and a weekly market is heht c*\ cry Sunday, 
i'^rom IboO to lb67 I’ani-ur was the n. sif|en« e of a iiaja. In 
the former year Aiur I'ahlad; ex-iiaja of (1 amh l i, \\liohad h« nii 
expelled by Sindhiu in iSll ami iawl since lliun k« ni siding at 
Jvelgawari, was grunted; under the iii st Hal oia t n aly, one-third 
of his former kingdom, eousisting lor tin im»*i, pail, of the 
[U’eseut pargana Hanpiir. lie <lied in l.Si2 and was sin-' i » dt-d 
hy his son, Alardan •Singh, who took part in the n lirHi..n of |.s.77, 
was deprived of his kingdom and put undei ji si raint at Lahon*. 
At the lirst settlement of the village of Hanpur was 

settled two-thirds with Kunwar Sukh Singh of Hhailoui Siiha, 
and one-third with Airwe Singh, son of Jtao JJamir Singh of 
Hali. The latter soon after lost his share, whi' li is now mainly 
held by Hrulimans. "J he old palu'-e of the Jtaja is a conspieiious 
building, but it is in ruins, having been partially destroyed in 
lb58. There is a good .specim* Ji ol u ( handel temple a short 
distance from the town on iheMahroni ruari. ami several eilective 
Jain shrines. The town is now somewhat decayed, and has no 
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special trade, though there is some through traffic to Tehri. In 
former times the place was noted for its jpan gardens, which 
have been lately resuscitated. The Village Sanitation Act (U. P. 
Act II of 1892) is in force. The population of Banpur in 1901 
numbered 2,908 persons, for the most part Jains and Ahirs. 

BANPUR Pargana, Talisil Maiironi. 

Banpur is the most northerly pargana in the Mahroni tahsil 
of tlie Lalitpur 8ul)divi8iou. It has a total area of 209,867 acres 
or 327*9 square miles, including 7*1 square miles of reserved 
forest. It is irregular in shape, being some 32 miles long from 
north to south and having an extreme breadth of approximately 
20 miles between Tmilia near the Jhansi-Lalitpur road on the 
west and Kelgawan on the Orehha border to the cast, which 
narrows down to only G miles in the south where the Lalitpur- 
Mahroni road cuts across the pargana. Of the total area 22,434 
acres or 15*38 per cent, are recorded as barren, and 209,867 or 60*37 
per cent, as culturablo waste, leaving approximately 60,500 acres 
or 25 per cent, as normally under the plough. It contains 116 
villages, of which 107 are inhabited, and had in 1901 a total 
population of 48,532 persons. The pargana consists of two well- 
defined natural tracts. One-third of the whohi lying south of a 
lino drawn cast and west through Banpur town is black soil, 
while the northern portions comprising the remaining two-thirds 
consist of dv,mai or mixed soil, becoming progressively redder, 
more gritty and more l»rokcn by hills till it finally merges 
in the rocky country of Talbehat. In the north-west between 
Baroda Dang and Somra Dang there is a very wild tract of 
rock and jungle, and in this direction the hills are pecu- 
liarly broken and fantastic. In the Icliar if \\\c chief crops grown 
are jv,ar in the southern black soil area, and Icodon and other 
inferior millets to the north ; but large areas are also under v,rd 
and mung, maize and early rice, and an important acreage is also 
devoted to til. In the rabi large areas are sown with wheat and 
barley, alone or mixed, the area under gram being proportionately 
small. Altogether the autumn harvest covers some 78 per cent 
of the total cropped area, and the spring harvest over 20 percent. 
Of the total cultivated area 17 per cent, is irrigated chiefly from 
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wolls and a similar proportion is twice cropped in tho year. 
The 116 villages were at the time of sottlomont in 1906 divided 
into 125 iiiahals. Of the latter 15 were in tlio hands of single 
landholders, 87 were hold in joint zamlnduvi y o in perfect 
•pdttidari and 20 in imperfect patlUhirl tenuiv. Itajputs hold 
60 per cent, of the land and after them Jlrahmans and Lodhis 
were the largest landholders. The only metalled road in 
tho pargana is that portion of the Mahroni-Tjalitpur road which 
cuts across the southern tract ; hut fail* iinmotalled roads traverse 
it running from Ran pur to Gugarwara, to Ransi vid Bar, to 
Mahroni, Bar to Mmari-ghaty Gugarwara to Kolgawan, and 
Baron to Churaoni. Besidi's thoso separately noticed there are 
largo villages at Marauli, Baron, Bah, Sindwaha and Batha, and 
tho northern tract contains a large numher of good tanks, the 
chief hoing thoso at Bar, Bllla, ( hakora, Dulawan, Jaria, Larwari, 
Baksa, Bhailoni 8uha, Baroda Dang and Silawan, from which 
irrigation is carried on. There are several arclueological remains 
of interest. At Khajra is a temple, jvttrihiitod to the Gonds, of 
small and primitive strucLiiro, and at Banpur and Gugarwara aro 
Chandel shrinos in fair preservation. Thoro is the ruiiuid Bundola 
palaco at Banpur with somo frescoes, and dilapidated forts of similar 
origin at Bar and Kelgawan. Thoro aro also a tem[)lo of uncer- 
tain origin at Dasrara and much-ruined forts at Bartala and 
Bilata. 

BANSI, Pargawi Bansi, Tohail Lalitpuk. 

Bansi, tho chief town in tho pargana of the same namo, lies 
in 24® 53' N, and 78® 33' K. on the* metalled road from Jliansi to 
Lalitpur, distant 1 3 miles from lialitpur and 43 from Jhansi. 
Uiimotalled roads connect it with Jakhuura railway station 5 
miles distant, with Bajgbat and Ciianderi vid .Jakhaura town, 
and with Mahroni lid Bar and Banpur. Tho town contains a 
police station, post oflico and a school ; and a market is hold 
every Wednesday and Sunday. Bharat Sah, sccoml Baja of Bar 
(1612 — 1646 A.D.) and first Baja of Chanderi (1016 — 1610 A.D.) 
on his accession 4jesto wed on his brother, Uao Krishii Bao, a 
i^gir with an estimated incomo of Ks. 75,000, of which Bansi 
was the centre. Krishn Rao built tho fine old fort in 1618 A.D, 
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which has now been converted into a district bungalow ; and is 
the ancestor of several families of Bajputs, all of whom are 
known as Bansiwalas. Bahadur Singh^ a notable dacoit^ was an 
eighth descendant of Rao Krishn Rao and was killed in Gwalior. 
He was succeeded by Aman Singh, who in 1863 refused settlement, 
which was accordingly made with his Kayasth agent. The 
descendants of the latter now hold two-thirds of the village, a 
Bundela of Muharo, also a descendant of Rao Krishn Rao, having 
lately purchased one-third. In addition to the fort there are 
two fair sized tanks, that to the south-west being an old Chandel 
work. A branch of the American Mission at Lalitpur has been 
established in the town. The population in 1 901 was 2,104 persons, 
for the most part Jains and Kachhis. 


BANSI PargoTia, Tahail Lalitpub. 

Bansi pargana lies midway between parganas Lalitpur and 
Talbehat in Lalitpur tahsil. It is actually the smiJlest in the 
subdivision, having a total area of only 96,163 acres or 149*3 
square miles. This area includes 8*6 square miles of reserved 
forest, and of the total 16,125 or 16 per cent, are returned as 
barren, 67,318 or 59 per cent, as culturable waste, leaving 23,000 
acres or 25 per cent, as normally under the plough. As regards 
physical features, the entire pargana consists of the mixed soil 
called dumat, which becomes more and more broken by rocks 
and hills as the Talbehat border is approached. In and around 
Haraspur there is a large block of reserved forest which is the 
centre of a very wild tract. The pargana contains 59 villages, 
of which 55 are inhabited, and the total population in 1901 
was 23,812 persons, giving a density of 159 to the square mile. 
The Lodhi element is of considerable strength. Of the total 
cultivated area nearly 25 per cent, is normally irrigated, and of 
the total cropped area 78 per cent, is devoted to kAort/ and 21 
per cei^t.toraAi crops, while some 25 per cent, of the cultivation is 
twice cropped in the year. The chief crops grown in the latter 
harvest are wheat and barley, alone or mixed, five-sixths of which 
are irrigated in some way : while in the kha/rif tl]^e bulk of the area 
is sown with kodan and small millets or juar, with a fair proportion 
of early rice, maize an l uri or mur^. The principal lan d- 
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holders are Bandela Rajputs and Brahmaus who own about 73 pov 
cent, of the area between them. The metalled road from Jhansi to 
Lalitpur traverses the eastern portion of the pargana, and to the 
west roads lead from Jakhaura to Tallwhat, Kotra, Rajghat 
and Lalitpur: the same place is joined to Bansi by an unmetallod 
road. The pargana contains no notable or extensive archscologi- 
cal remains. At Siron Khurd and Kisalwans are Chandel tomples, 
and smaller shrines exist at Gursora^ Jakhaura^ !Mainwar, Pan- 
champur and Raipur. On the other hand there is a eonsiderablo 
number of fine tanks, the largest being those at Ghisauli, 
Gursora, Ikalgawan, Kisalwans, Haraspur, Jakhaura, Siron 
Kalan, Siron Khurd and Tainta: there are smaller ones at 
Asupura^ Bansi, Karipahari, Lakhanpura, Nanora, Rasoi and 
Sirsi. 

BANT, Pargana Balabehat, Tahnil Lalitpuu. 

Bant is a considerable village lying in 24® 30' N. and 
78® 25' E. at the foot of the Vindhyan hills, 14 miles south-west 
of Lalitpur. With the latter place it is also connected by two 
unmetalled roads vid Pali or Jakhlou, the distance being 
approximately 17 miles. At Jakhlou is a railway station which 
is distant only 4 miles, but which during the rains, owing to the 
flooding of the Shahzad river, can only be reached with difli- 
culty. The population in 1001 w'as 811 persons. The village 
is owned by Mihrban Singh, along with Dudhai and Samogar, 
and is one of the b(*st managed villages in the subdivision. It 
was settled with his father on the refusal of the Lodhis to engage 
for the revenue in 18G7. There is an excellent tank, constructed 
in the famine of 18G8 and extensively repaired since, which is 
now in the charge of the Irrigation department. This is formed 
by an embankment across the mouth of a valley running back about 
a mile into the hills, which are well w’oodcd. At the head of the 
valley is a waterfall, though almost dry from Octob(?r to April, 
named Chuan, and near it isashrinetoMahadeo, wherea small fair 
is held at the Sheoratri. The whole forms a most picturesque 
spot About a quarter of a mile up the valley there is an out- 
crop of Elaimur conglomerate, and in the village there is a 
district bungalow. 
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BAll, Pargarut BanpuR; Tahsil Maiiboni. 

A large village in the north of pargana Banpur, lying in 
24° 52' N. and 78° l>8' K. Unmi falled roads ooiineot it with Ban<i, 
8 miles, with Malironi vid Banpur 21 milos^ and with Ilisar and 
Talbehat vid I’aron and Bin-hera 21 miles. 'I'ho direct distance 
from Lalitpur is 17 miles. The town contains a firat“cla>'; 
police station, post oflicj and scho d; and a market is hehl oa 
Mondays and Fridays. It is |)icturos(piely situated on the east 
side of a range of hills, a dam across a narrow gap in whicli has 
made a large tank covering 128 acres on the wostorii side : below 
the ombankment is a valuald<‘ kcara (l\(ntlanus (}doratissimn>f) 
grovo, whieli is ( Jovernmcnt property. ^I'lio hills an* reserved forest 
except clos(‘ to ilio village, where they are crowned by ruins of oM 
Buiidola buildings. These <lat«‘ from the time of Kam Sah, wlio 
succi'odod to t:ie throne of Orchha in A.D. 1588 but was defeat d 
l)y the imperial forces, finally ca]>tured and dojiorted to I>(‘lhi. 
Whmi Bir Singh J)eo was made Baja of Orchha by the 
emperor Jahangir the latter carved out jtfgir of Bar for Bam 
Sah, whom he ivloased and made Baja of Bar in 1G08. Bam 
Sah was succeeded by his son Bharat Sah in 1(>T2, who four 
years later conqmM’i'd (’handcri and transferred the headquarters 
of his kingdom thert\ 'l lu' village had in 11)01 a pf)pulation of 
1,848 persons, and the proprietary rights are held almost wholly 
hy Brahmans. 


BABAGAON, Tahsil Jiiansi. 

A small town in 25° 28' N. and 78° 47' K. on the high- 
road from Jhansi to Cawnpore, at a distance of nine miles froui 
the district headquarlers. It possc*ssrs a second-class poli<'‘ 
station, post otlice, road bungalow and village school with 
two teachers, who give instruction in Hindi. There is a larg* 
military encamping-ground eloso to the town, but it is liable to 
bo flooded during the rains. Baragaou lies on the left bank ot 
thoBetwa: it is an unimportant place, with a population thatha"^ 
decreased from 2,052 in 1SG5 to 2,527 at the last census in ltl"l. 
Hindus number 2,443 as .against 71 Musalmans and 13 Jaiu'* 
It was formerly administered under Act XX of 1S5G, but the 
operations of the Act were withdrawn in April 1901. At 
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pit sent tho Village Sanitation Act (I P. Act II oi* 1S{)2) is in 
I'ort-c. This villago was fornK*rly «)\voil oiilirt*l\ hy nsidcnt. 
Kiioliliis, hut tlii'Sf havo now List twtMhinIs oT ii , ]>art]y lo a Mar- 
w:ui Pallia of Cliirgaoii and partly to a Kayastli oi‘ .Iliansi. 


JURWA SACiAR. P . n-ijmn Jiiaxsi, .Imaxsi. 

A town in 25° 24' X. and 7S° IS' K. nii tlic mad t'rom 
•Ihaiisi to Mail, at a tli'^tanco ot* twt lvc inik's l‘roni ilii> i’orinor. 
Soiithof thu road runs the dhaiisi-ManiUpiir set t ion of the (Jroat 
Indian Peninsula railway with a station soino two miles south- 
south-east of tin* town. I Inni* tailed muds run north to 
Jihainna on the Raragaon-( iarautha roatl aiul s«)nlh-east to 
Ranipiir, distant 22 miles. Tlien* is a largo military nn uniping- 
ground on tlu' roinl, half a milo wi st of I lie village. 'I'hf? 
j^roat lal\«', wlii<‘h is lh<» most, strilving featuro of tlio land- 
s<’ap«\ lii‘S a (piarti-r of a mile ea-t of tlu? site. 'This lake, as 
n«ll as the iim.* old easilo situated on its haidvs, was con- 
>tiueti(l ahoiit 2t)() years ago hy IMet Singh. Raja of Orcliha. 
riie old cultivators of Rarwa Sugar «ap‘ di semdod from tho 
lahiAirers < inployed in tho ero tion of the emlnniKinent hy wliieh 
tile lake was formod, the water being snp|di(Ml hy tho P>arwft, 
an allluetit of tho Botwa. 4'his emhankmeiit is a gr. at work, 
huilt of stones in curving rows of steps towanls tho water, 
and forms nearly tlie whole of tin* lortlna n horrlerof the lak»'. The 
overflow used to oscapo along the old hed of the Rarwa, and thu 
volume was so gr(;at that oil oic- occasion it carried awny a now 
masonry bridge over which the main road pa^s<;d ; hut an addi- 
tional ov’erflow has now hecui ]>rovi<ied at tlie north-east cornor. 
Tho lake is usod for tho ]mrpo.ses of irrigation by means <jf two 
outlets in the r-nihaiikment, and some a'-enurit of this has ht’eii 
given in cha])ter 11 . (In its hank^ vegelahh s are largely grown, 
'vhichare expended to. Than.si liy rail. Though called Rarwa S;jgar, 
th'- lake lies wholly in th -llireo /a ' #/,r 's d'al liatnatina, ^ ihug oi latid 
IhajiLjtha. The town is of modfuatv- extent and ]i» s to l!i<‘ north- 
^vest of tho lake. It is situated in thiecj Plmt* la Rarwa 

^agar, Sanauraand Jlarjiura, nhi< h are<iivid« d by nai row sti' tehes 
^f highly cultivated land. Saiiaura lies immediately under tho 
hill to tho south-east and consists of a narrow stiip of good 
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brick-built houses. Barwa Sagar itself consists of a Collection 
of brick houses with tiled roofs; the two principal roads 
cross each other in the centre, where they form a square bazar, 
the shops extending along each road. Harpura is a small 
quarter and is mainly inhabited by cultivators. The town has 
a very pleasing appearance, ^vith its good houses and the number 
of trees that are to be seen everywhere. In addition to two 
spacious baghs lying to the north of the fort, the Government 
owns a largo number of mango trees scattered over Phutera Barwa 
Sagar and Nohat Chir, the lands of which are intermixed. 
These, w'hich number 3,500, and the two haghs are collectively 
known as Bari Amrai and are generally leased at favourable 
rates to the ancestral proprietors of the two mauzaa. 

Barwa Sagar possesses a third-class police station, post 
office, nazvl bungalow and a flourishing school, with fivo teachers, . 
situated in the north-eastern corner of the town. There is also 
a bungalow l)elonging to the Public Works department pictures- 
quely situated at the north-eastern corner of the lake in the 
village of Ghughua. The nazul bungalow really consists of a 
part of the castle and contains five sets of rooms, furnished 
with all necessary appurtenances. The ground floor consists of 
large vaulted rooms, connected with the upper storeys by a 
winding staircase. On the top there is a terrace overlooking the 
lake. It stands on a rock and is approached by a wide road 
that winds round the building and leads right up to the second , 
storey. At one time it was proposed to make an archaeological 
museum here and a number of statues and other relics were 
collected from Mahoba and elsewhere, but nothing farther was 
done and the statues remain. 

» The place and neighbourhood is rather rich in antiquarian 
remains. On the north-east end of the embankment there is a 
small hillock with a ruined Chandel temple. A little farth^ 
east there is an older temple, also of the Chandel period, built- of 
massive blocks of gray granite and known as Ghughua Mathr 
It consists of four cells, each with an ornamented doorwa/js 
over three of which are figures of Ganesh, and over the fowA 
a representation of Durga. About three miles west of BainM? 
Sagar is a temple tower of the ninth smtmj, built nn a 
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and known as Jarah-ki-Math. The eastern side is profusely 
ornamented with good carving, while on the north and south 
project hooded balconies. The interior is square, and contains 
an image of Shiva and Parbati. At the angles are eight 
massive stone shafts of the later Gupta period, which support 
lintels carrying a beautifully carved ceiling. There is a frag- 
mentary inscription of the same period on a figure of Durga. 

In 1865—68 a considerable correspondence took place in 
regard to a claim of the Gwalior Durbar to an annual assign- 
ment of Rs. 10,000 from the revenues of Barwa Sagar, the 
particulars of which arc as follows. In 1744 A.D. Joti Bhau, 
one of the sons of Banoji Sindhia and elder brother of Maharaja 
Madhuji Sindhia, was killed at Barwa Sagar in a battle between 
the Peshwa’s troops and the Bundolas. The Peshwa ordered an 
annual paym^ent of Rs. 10,000 as nanuh or blood-money to bo 
made to Sagia Bai, the widow of the deceased, out of the 
collections of Barwa Sagar. She died in 1773, from which date 
the assignment was paid to Maharaja Madhuji Sindhia, her 
brother-in-law. In 1805 Maharaja Daulat Rao Sindhia trans- 
ferred the assignment to Gopal Rao Bhau Chitnavis, in considera- 
tion of services performed by him, and through him it came 
BO Ehandi Rao Masurkar, the payment being continued to the 
Gwalior Darbar up to 1855. On the lapse of the Jhausi territory 
to the British Government a question arose as to the power pos- 
sessed, under the terms of the grant, to alienate it upon the death 
of the original grantee, and as to the propriety of continuing 
the assignment. The Gwalior Darbar stated that the grant was 
tnade in perpetuity, but wore not able to produce the original 
leed of assignment, which they alleged had been lost, and the 
Eiuestion was referred to the Supremo Government for decision. 
By them it was ruled that though as a matter of right the Gwalior 
Darbar had no claim to a continuance of the {Ksnsion, yet that as 
s question of grace and favour the payment should be continued 
luring the pleasure of the Government from the revenue of 
^ages in pargana Bhander, which now belong to Gwalior. 

The population of Barwa Sagar in 1865 numbered 6,255 
•Ottls, which in 1901 bad risen to 6,432, of whom 6,183 were 
2188 Mnsolttani and 16 Jluns. The town is administered 
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under Act XX of 1856j and has an average income of Bs. 700. 
This is derived from the usual house tax and is spent in the 
maintenance of a small staff of sweepers, a small force of police 
and in works of improvement in the town. The village is 
owned three-quarters by Kachhis and one-quarter by Ahirs. 

BHASNEH, Tahsil Garautha. 

A vUlage lying in 26® 33' N. and 79® 12' E. on the road 
from Gursarai to Mau, close to the point whore the latter is 
crossed by the Jhansi-Garautha road, 36 miles from Jhansi, 
8 miles from Garautha and 20 miles from Mau-Banipur. Near 
the village is a small tract of reserved forest, a large tank under 
the management of the Irrigation department and a canal 
inspection bungalow. The total populaton in 1901 numbered 
869 souls ; and the village was given in jagir in 1684 A.D. by 
Baja Madhukar Sah of Orchha to his seventh son, Har Singli. 
A descendant of his built the fort of Garwai on a rooky hill 
some twelve miles to the north. On the outbreak of the Mutiny 
the Bhasneh Thakurs seized this fort and were only ejected after 
the British troops had cannonaded them from a neighbouring 
hillock. The family still retains Bhasneh. There is a local 
encamping-ground here. 

BIJOLI, Tahsil Jhansi. 

A small village on the Cawnpore-Saugor trunk road, lying 
in 26® 22' N. and 78® 36' E., six miles from Jhansi. The village 
had in 1901 a population of 896 souls, mainly consisting of 
Lodhis and Ahirs ; and contains a small lake, approximately 70 
acres in extent, which is useful for irrigation. On the embank- 
ment of the lake is a small temple, adorned with exquisite 
Chanderi stone work, but now falling into disrepair. Two 
miles to the west of the village is a railway station, on 
the Great Indian Peninsula railway, which derives its name from 
the village. 

BIJBOTHA, Pargana Talbehat, Tahsil Lautpub. 

A large agricultural village lying in 24® 67' N. and 78® 26' K, 
18 miles north of Lalitpur, which gives ita nameto a iaftw^T 
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station on the Great Indian Peninsula railway. The village lands 
cover 4,889 acreS| 70 per cent, of which is rock and jungle, and the 
inhabitants to the number of 1,520 are scattered in eight hamlets. 
Tradition says that the earliest inhabitants were Bhils, who wore 
followed in turn by Gonds, Chandels and Bundolas : to|the Chaudels 
aro ascribed the tank near Bijrotha proper, and a small templo. 
Another tradition states that the village was founded by the 
Singaras. About 1620 A.D. Bharat Sah, first Raja of Chanderi, 
granted the village, with some of the surrounding tract of 
country, in jagir to his brother, Diwan Rup. The latter’s 
descendants still hold it, but no longer in jagiVy the village 
having been resumed some ninety years ago, when that portion 
of the subdivision passed into the hands of Sindhia. The present 
representative of the family is a darbari and exempt from tho 
operations of tho Arms Act. Tho village is a purely agricultural 
one, and the only trade at the station, which is situated 2 miles 
to the south, consists of a small export of bamboos from tho 
forest reserves of tho neighbourhood. Tho station is conncjctod 
by a good second-class approach road with the Jhansi-Lalitpur 
road. 


BIRDHA, Pargana and Tahsil Laijtpub, 

A large agricultural village situated in 24^ 34’ N. and 
78^ 30’ E., 11 miles south-west of Lalitpur on tho metalled road 
to Saugor. Unmetalled roads connect it with Jakhlon railway 
station, 10 miles, and Khitwans, 6 miles. Tho population in 
1901 numbered 1,462 souls. It contains a second-class police 
station, post office, school and a district bungalow. 


CHANDPUR, Pargana BaiiABEHAT, Tahsil Lalitpub. 

A practically deserted village in pargana Balabehat lying in 
24® 30' N. and 78® 19' E., at tho junction of tho unmetalled 
roads from Bant and Jakhlon to Dhourra, exactly half way 
between Dudhai and Deogarh. In 1901 the population only 
numbered 34 persons, chiefly Barhais. The Great Indian Peninsula 
railway outs through the ruins of the old town, which lie for the most 
part to the east. In that direction are the ruins of several Jain 
temples, now much dilapidated. West of the railway lie several 
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groups of Chandel remains. The first group is situated on the 
east bank of a small tank full of lotus flowers, in the 'centre of 
which is a sculptured column. Tho largest temple is dedicated 
to Mahadeo and is known as the Sahesvara linga with four pro« 
jecting figures below. The lintel shows Mahadeva dancing tho 
Tavdavay and there is a spacious shrine with columns inside and 
a manda'pobf in front of which on the east is a small fiat-roofed 
fane of four pillars enshrining Nandi. The shrine stands on 
a portion of the embankment that projects into the tank. In the 
south of this is a flat-roofed temple with a porch, dedicated to 
Brahma, w'hose seated statue with his consort on his lap is inside : 
a peculiar feature however is that tho central figures of the 
lintel are those of Vishnu and his wife. A second group of 
temples lies to the north and belongs to Varaha of the animal 
form, which is covered with representations of all tho deities of 
tho Hindu pantheon. On the pedestal of this figure is an 
inscription, dated scimbtU 1203 (A.D. 1146). It stands on 
what was formerly an island but is now a peninsula, and the 
plinths of three large temples beside smaller ones can be traced 
among the ddbris of beautifully carved stones and images. 
Among them is a large fallen column which is inscribed. 
A third group of temples stands on rising ground near the 
railway and consists of the two temples of Belmori. These 
are much mutilated and in the centre of the basement of the 
WfOLTiddpotf there is a large hole which has been doubtless dug 
in search of treasure. The treasure is located by the following 
enigma : — 

Belmori hi chaya men aur talao hi par, 

Tir bhar idhar, tir bhar vdhar. 

This means ^‘In the shadow of Belmori and on the other 
side of the tank (that is where the shadow falls), one bowshot 
this, and one bowshot that side.’’ The fourth group of temples 
is situated close to the railway near the ruins of the town. They 
are much dilapidated and are dedicated to Vishnu, but there 
is a colossal Hanuman among the ruins. A fifth group of medium- 
sised ruined Vishnu temples lies between the last group and the 
tank, and at some distance to the north is the temple of Jham- 
mar, of which the shrine is gone, but which was dedicate to 
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Vishnui whose dancing image is seen above the entrance. Close 
by is the Jhammar welb and a spot is also pointed out 
showing the hoof prints of the horse of Raja Jhammar Doo, 
who is said to have flourished in Central India about the 
beginning of the Christian era. Numerous sculptured 
stones lie scattered round. Local tradition says that the Jain 
temples here were built by a rich Jain merchant named Parah 
Sah. 


CHIRGAON, Tahail Moth. 

A small town in 25® 35' N. and 78® 50' E. on the high road 
from Jhansi to Cawnporo, at a distance of 18 miles from Jhausi 
and 14 miles from Moth. Unmetalled roads run eastwards from 
Chirgaon to Baghaira and Gursarai and north-westwards to 8im- 
thari. Parallel to the main road runs thorailway, with a station 
close to the town on the west, while a metalled road runs north to 
Bhander. Chirgaon contains a first-class police station, a com- 
bined post and telegraph office, inspection bungalow and school. 
There is also a largo military eneamping-ground near the town. 
Sincecthe onstruction of the Indian Midland railway the bazar has 
become of some importance and a brisk trade is carried on, both 
in exports and imports. Chirgaon was formerly the headquarters 
of an estate held by one of the Bundela families known as the 
Hosht Bhaiya, who were petty chiefs and who received aanads 
from the British Government in 1823 A.D. They were descended 
from Raja Bir Singh Deo of Orchha. The estate consisted of 26 
villages and used to pay a tribute of 1 fiOO Nanaahahl rupees. In 
1841 Rao Bakht Singh resisted the orders of the British Govern- 
ment and a force was sent against him. After making a show of 
resistance he fled, and his fort was dismantled and the estate con- 
fiscated. He was subsequently killed at Panwari in H amir pur. 

After Rao Bakht Singh’s death his two sons, Rao Senapat and 
Rao Naunha Sahib, were each granted a pension of Rs. 400 per men- 
sem. Both these died soon after, and the pension was continued to 
Rao Raghunath Singh, the son of Rao Naunha Sahib. The latter 
was succeeded by his own son, Rao Dalip Singh, who obtained a pen*^ 
sion of only.Rs. 250 per month, and died while a minor. After the 
death of Bao Dalip Singh, Basant Kunwar, widow of Rao Naunha 
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Sahib^ Larai Dalaiya^ widow of Bao Baghonath Singh, and Dip 
Kunwar, widow of Bao Dalip Singh, applied for pensions ; but only 
the last received one, amounting to Bs. 100 a month, and this 
ceased with her death. Basant Kunwar is now dead, and Larai 
Dulaiya, who alone survives of the family and adopts the title of 
the Bani of Chirgaon, lives generally at Tikamgarh. 

The population of Chirgaon in 1865 numbered 3,482 souls, 
which had risen in 1901 to 4,028, of whom 3,624 were Hindus, 330 
Musalmans and 74 of other religions, chiefly Jains, with a few 
Christians. Kachhis are the prevailing Hindu caste. The town 
has been administered since 1870 under Act XX of 1856, and has 
an income of about Rs. 1,400 per annum. The income is derived 
mainly from a house tax supplemented by large receipts from 
weighmen’s fees in the bazar, and is expended in the maintenance 
of a small staff of sweepers, for conservancy, a force of town- 
police and a simple works of improvement. 


DEL WAR A, Pargana and Tahail LAiiiTPXJB. 

A considerable village situated 5 miles north of Lalitpur in 
24® 46' N. and 78® 22' E., on the unmetalled road to Jakhaura and 
one and a half mile from the railway station bearing its name. 
It is held in jagir by a large family of Bundela Rajputs, of whom 
some account has been given in chapter III. In 1901 the popula- 
tion numbered 1,048 persons. The village contains a fine tank, 
covering approximately 32 acres. 


DEOGARH, Pargana Balabehat, Tahsil Lalitpub. 

A celebrated place lying in 24® 32' N. and 78® 16' E., close 
to the south-western limit of the subdivision, 19 miles from 
Lalitpur and seven from Jakhlon, with which it is connected by two 
and a half miles of unmetalled district road and five of forest track. 
The present village, which is an insignificant one with only 113 
inhabitants, chiefly Jains and Saherias, lies on low ground close 
■ to the Betwa river, which at this point makes a sweep to the west. 
;On high ground some 800 feet above this rises the old fort of 
IKarnali, below the south wall of which the Betwa flows in a 
; aipg^rly picturesque bed. The bill is surrounded by a wall of 
running along the top of the slope on the west, at 
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a short distance inland from the scarp on the north and across the 
neck on the east side. On the west is a sloped ascent leading 
up to a gateway ; and to the north-east lies a group of sixteen Jain 
temples, some in fair preservation and finely sculptured. On the 
south side are two staircases, called the Rajghati and Nahrghati, 
cut out of the solid rock, along which there aro several carvings. 
There is also a cave excavated out of the cliff known as the 
Siddh Gupha with a staircaso leading down to it from the top of 
the hill. In the plain below is situated a small forest bungalow, 
and further to the north the Dasavatara temple or Sager Mor. 

The Dasavatara, the Siddh Gupha and the Nahrghati ore of 
Gupta origin. The first of these is so called from the ton inoarna* 
tions of Vishnu which were originally depicted on the temple and 
from the rock-cut well {aagar) close by. It is medium-si/od, square 
in plan, and faces west ; and is built of large blocks of dressed 
stone, very red in colour. Originally a colonnaded verandah 
surrounded it on all four sides, but only four pillars now remain and 
these exhibit exquisite workmanship. I n front of the temple on the 
leftside of the flight of stops stands a tall, flat pillar with rounded 
edges known as the Hathivetnd, whoro elephants were chained, of 
which the original purpose is not clear. The sikhara or shrine of 
the temple is mostly gone. The entrance is finely carved ; on the 
three other sides are three large niches enshrining thretj incarnations 
of Vishnu. The southern niche contains the bas-relief of Narayana 
reclining on the serpent of eternity, with Lakshmi his wife at 
his feet; below are the five Panda vas and Draupadi, and above 
Brahma, Mahadeva, Indra and other deities riding their vahanae. 
The eastern niche exhibits the two brothers Rama and Lakshman, 
and the northern represents Vishnu riding his favourite bird 
garur. The Nahrghati is so called from a stream of water which 
drips down the hill during the rainy season. There arc several 
niches along it, and a Gupta inscription in which the name of the 
reigning king is lost. The Siddh Gupha is an irregularly hollowed* 
out cave, with three openings formed by two rude pillars suppor^ 
ing a low roof. Outside the rock is a short Gupta inscription^ 
a later insoription recording that Raja Bir conquered Kurnt 
In ^mba4 1346 (A.D. 1288), and an even later one, 
combat 1808 but otherwise illegible. It was here that 4)11111^ 
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mangad Singh, ancestor of the Jakhlon Bandelas, retired and died 
in 1794 A.D. Deogarh was at that time a considerable place and 
owned by that family, who built the neighbouring fortof Datia. 

The ruined temple of Varaha on the south-east and the rock 
sculptures close by which are cut in the scarp of the hill are pro- 
bably of a later period. The Jain temples on the oast appear to 
belong to different dates. The principal one consists of an open* 
pillared hall or arcade 42^ 3" square, with six rows of six pillars. 
In the middle of the hall a platform, raised between the four central 
pillars with a back wall towards the outside, is covered with a 
large collection of naked Jain figures. In front of the hall at a 
distance of 16J feet there is a detached portico or canopy 
supported on four massive pillars. On one of these General 
Cunningham discovered a very valuable and interesting inscrip- 
tion of Raja Bhoja Deva, dated aambU 919 or the year 784 of the 
Bake era. Along the Rajghati a neatly engraved inscription of 
eight lines records the fact that it was built by Vatsa Raja, the 
minister of Kirtivarma Chatidel, after whom the fort was named 
Kirtigiri Durga. It is dated aamhat 1154 (A.D. 1097). The 
fort wall, whether it is the orginal structure or only rebuilt by 
the Chandels, is about 15 feet in thickness, is built of loose stones 
without cement and has a loopholed parapet and square bastions, 
that project about 20 feet. The other Jain temples are unim- 
portant, but one has an inscription stating that it was built by 
one Nanhe Singhai in aambat 1493 (A.D. 1436). The only 
other remains lie to the north, beyond the village site, close 
to the river and consist of aati stones and small Bundela 
temples. Deogarh is intimately associated with the Jains, who 
still worship hero. The local tradition is that Deopat and 
Khcopat were two Jain brothers who possessed the philosopher’s 
stone. By this means they amassed great riches and built the fort 
and the town with the temples. Hearing of this stone the king 
of the period came and besieged the town, whereupon the 
philosopher’s stone was thrown into the deep waters of the Betwa. 

; Deogarh was last besieged and captured in 1811 by Colonel 
.Baptiste Filose on behalf of Sindhia after three days’ fightii^. 
It came into possession of the British with Chanderii imd has 
jince then remained an inconsiderable village. 
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DHAMNA, Tahail Jhamsi. 

A small village with a total population of 642 persons^ chiefly 
Kurniis^ lyi^^g 1*^ 26° 29' N. anJ 78° 61' K. at a distance of 16 
miles north-east of Jhansi on the Garautha road. The village was 
noted for the residence of a llundela itujput of good family, 
known as the Diwan Mansnlidar. The share in the estate belong- 
ing to one Rao Parichhat, his cousin, was confiscated at the Mutiny 
for rebellion and conferred upon him ; and his property consists 
of the five villages of Dhamna, Rasanpura, 8ingpura, Dabra 
and Dhawara, held on ulxiri tenure, and Bharaul, which is 
revenue free. The village formerly contained a police station, 
but has now only an outpo^t. The family of Bundelas is much 
impoverished, and they now only retain two annas of the estate, 
the rest having been sold to a Raiiia. 

DHAURI SAGAU, Parg tna Mai>a<)RA, Tahsll Mahroni, 

A small village lying in 24° 18' N. and 78° 64' K., 42 miles 
south-east of Lalitpur and 8 miles south-east of Madaora. It is 
interesting as the scene in 1668 A.l). of a defeat of the imperial 
forces by Chhatarsal. The village, which has a population of 
429 persons, chiefly Ahirs, was formerly held on ubari tenure by 
tlic ancestors of its present owners, who are Rundelas, and is 
prettily situated overlooking an extensive lake, which covers 187 
acres. 

DHOURRA, Pargana BaIaABEHat, TohsU Lalitpur. 

A village on the Vindhyan plateau, lying in 24° 26' N. and 
78° 20' E., 18 miles south of Lalitpur. The village had in 1901 
a population of 464 souls and gives its name to a railway station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula railway. From this there is a 
considerable export traffic in wood from the neighbouring jungles 
and of stone from the quarries at Haidari, two miles distant. The 
station is also an important one for the export of baled hay in 
years of famine. The name of the village is explained by the , 
following local legend. 8omo thousands of years ago when Raja 
Jara Singh of Patna invaded Muttra, Krishn Chand and hU 
brother Bala Ram escaped and took refuge in the jungles near 
Dhonrra. The fugitives were pursued and found near the site 
of the village. In their eagerness to catch them the chiefs of thi 
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Raja’s army themselves ran after them, and hence the village 
derived its name from dhorai, the running of the chiefs. In 1683 
Dhourra was granted in jagir by the .Raja of Chanderi to Diwan 
Narainju^ ancestor of the Jakhlon Rajputs, by whom it is still 
held in jagir, 

DONGRA, Pargana Balabehat, TahaU Lalitpur. 

A large and purely agricultural village in 24® 27' N. and 
78® 30' E., 19 miles south of Lalitpur, on the Betna-Balabohat 
road. It is held in jagir by a large number of Bundelas, of 
whom some account is given in chapter III. A market is held in 
the village every Monday. The population in 1901 numbered 
1,312 persons, consisting for the most part of Eachhis and Jains. 

DUDHAI, Pa/rgana Balabehat, TahaU Lalitpur. 

A decayed village situated on the second Vindhyan scarp 
in 24® 26' N. and 78® 23' E. It lies 20 miles due south of Lalitpur, 
with which it is connected by four routes, vid Jakhlon and 
Dhourra, Bant, Pali, and Betna and Maholi ; only the first and last 
are practicable for carts. Dhourra railway station lies 4} miles to 
the west. The village contains a .third-class police station, post 
office and a magnificent tank, covering 139 acres, known as 
the Ram Sagar. The site, which is now a miserable collection 
of tumbled-down huts, inhabited mainly by Dhimars and con- 
taining a population of 184 souls, must in times gone by have 
been a place of considerable importance ; to this the extensive 
ruins testify. The latter support the tradition that Dudhai was 
the chief town of this portion of the subdivision and probably 
of a tract now beyond its boixlors, the dividing lino being drawn 
east and west through Lalitpur. The northern portion was named 
Haraspur, and in confirmation of the tradition the people 
refer to the names of two different descriptions of rent called 
Saraspuvi and Dudhai, It is now owned by a Bundela family 
of Bant. The lake is an artificial sheet of water formed by a 
massive embankment thrown across the Mungha nala : a square 
well below it in which the water gashes upwards is called ehua or 
the spring. The ruins were ascribed in the old gasetteer to the 
GondS| but the existing remains are certainly Chandel. Wh0her 
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the Ghaudels overlaid earlier Gond buildings with their own or 
not cannot be determined^ but this is not improbable. The chief 
group of temples lies close to the village on the east of the tank 
and contains two temples with tall spires known as the ScLrahi 
Marhiya or ** tall temples.’^ The larger of the two or greater 
Surang. ia a double temple planned back to back, having two 
shrines, two vestibules and two porticoes. I t is in a ruinous con- 
dition, its destruction being ascribed to (ire: but sufficient indications 
remain to show that it was extensively decorated. The lessor 
Surang is a temple of the trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadova, 
having three shrines south-west and north, with its entrance to the 
east. All the existing inscriptions at Dudhai are in this temple, and 
they are six in number. They record the fact that it was built 
by Devalabdhi, grandson of Yasovarma Chandol, which fixes its 
date at approximately 1000 A.D. and puts beyond all doubt the 
fact that Dudhai was an important place in the Chandol king- 
dom. At the same period the place is described by A bu Ilihan as 
a large town.’^ The second group of temples lies half a mile 
to the south-west and is collectively known as the Bania ka 
BaraJt, They are attributed as usual to the Jain l^rothers Deopat 
and Kheopat but are in an extremely ruinous condition. On the 
the spur to the north, now embedded in dense jungle, is pointed 
out the site of Buri Dudhai, and half-way between thorn is a 
ruined Jain temple and a place called the Akhara. The latter 
is a circular structure of low and flat-roofed cells, which appear 
to have been originally some 40 in number, but of which now 
only 17 remain. On the east of the tank and hidden in the forest 
is a middle-sized half-ruined temjde called Ban Baba (from 
Vamana, the dwarf incarnation of Vishnu). Of other interesting 
remains there is in the main group of buildings a small Varaha 
shrine with the figure of a boar under a four-pillared canopy, a 
second boar statue on the banks of the lake, and a small one near 
the Varaha temple known as the Bachha, West of the moulder- 
ing remains that mark the site of Buri Dudhai is a colossal statue 
of Narsinghji carved on the face of the rock : it is 15 feet high* 
There appears to have been a wall surrounding the site and 
temples at the south-eastern end of the lake, part of which is 
•till standing and covers an area roughly a quarter of a milo 
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square. It is still known as the TKot. 'On lower ground to 
the north of the tank lies a deserted village called Lidhaura, 
where there is a group of small temples in a ruinous condition. 

There arc frequent mentions of a pargana of Dudhai in 
nanads and on mti stones but they are of much later date than the 
temples : such exist at .lamiinia and Piprai and are dated mmvat 
1875 and 1879. In 1618 A.D. Dudhai is mentioned as the namo 
of a tract forming one fourth of the kingdom of Bharat Sah, Baja 
of Chanderi. In 1812 it was the scene of a fight between Colonel 
Filose and the Bundelas. 

ERACHH, Tahail Moth. 

A town, lying in 25° 47' N., and 79° 7' E. situated on the 
right bank of the Betwa, which is hero crossed by a good ferry, 
at a distance of 42 miles from Jhansi, on the metalled road from 
Gursarai to Punchh. Other roads run south to Baghaira and 
Bangra with branches loading to Chirgaon and north to Dhikoli. 
Eriohh, Erachh, or Irichh possesses a third-class police station, 
post office, inspection bungalow, and school. There is a small 
bazar here, the chief articles of commerce being agricultural 
produce and country cloth. The latter mostly takes the form 
of chintz and chunari. These chunaris consist of large ker- 
ohiefs, dyed red or yellow with different coloured spots and 
flowers, and arc worn by women as a covering for the head and 
shoulders. The pattern is produced solely by dyeing, small 
pieces of the cloth being tied up in knots and the whole dipped 
into the dye, so that when the knots are undone an undyed spot 
; ,ia left. The borders are usually dyed in colours different from ' 
v' 'those of the spots in the field. The chv/naria of Erachh are of 
two qualities, coarse and fine. The town was formerly adminis- 
ter^ under Act XX of 1856, and contains a population of 2,850 
persons, the principal inhabitants, as well as the owners, being 
Musalmans. The Village Sanitation Act ( U. P. Act II of 1892) is 
now in force. Efachh was once a place of considerable importance, 
being the headquarters of &sarkar in the avAah of Agra. In the 
suburbs stand numbers of ruined mosques and tombs, mostly 
constructed from Hindu materials. In the fort stands the JapiA' ■ 
Masjid, a fine building consisting of a group of iiiiisll'itCiilliBi'! 
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round the large central one : all of ^eso are supported on massive 
columns of rabble >yith old Hindu pillars at the four corners. 
The central hall, from its size, height and the massiveness 
of its construction, produces a striking effect. Outside there are 
cloisters with pillars similar to those within. Tlio walls and 
arches are of stone and brick, picked out with red, blue, yellow and 
green. The mosque was built in 816 Hijri or 1418 A.D. by Ghazi 
Zia-ud-din, brother of Khan Junaid, the jagirdav of the tract 
during the reign of Mahmud Shah. Apparently additions were 
made in the time of Aurangzeb. The fort is also constructed of 
Hindu materials, a small portion near the river representing 
the original structure. The Musalman walls, built of largo stones 
without mortar, are also in ruins. They probably date from the 
time of Akbar. in whose reign the Rairayan liesiegod and took 
the place, in which Bir Singh Deo, the murderer of Abnl Fazl, 
had taken refuge. The gates number five, and on two of them 
arc inscriptions dated 1055 Hijrl or 1C45 A.D. 'fhe other 
remains of Elrachh are of little interest or importance. There 
is a mti pillar in the village, dated 1G90 aamvat or 1042 A.D. 

^ On the accession of Jahangir Erachh, with the adjacent 
country , appears to have been in the possession of Raja Bir 
8ingh Deo, but it was certainly lost to the Bundelos under his 
successor and reoccupied by the Musalmans. It was sacked and 
plundered by Chhatarsal towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and in the time of Bahadur Shah (1707—1713 A.D.) 
was apparently consigned to that chieftain. When Farrukhsiyar 
obtained the throne it was given in jagir to Muhammad Khan 
fiangash j but it appears to have been lost by him and it then again 
fell into the hands of Chhatarsal, from whom it descended to Hardi 
Sah. It does not, however, appear to have been long retained by 
him, for in 1757 A.D. it certainly formed a portion of the Maratha 
possessions from whom it ultimately passed to the British with 
the rest of the Jhansi state. The British army under tlie Marquis 
of Hastings encamped here in 1817 A.D. ; and it was at Erachh 
that the British force sent from Banda to operate against Amir 
Khan and the Pindaris took up its position. In the first 
advan3e Amir Khan was driven back to Malthon, and the 
ioeoe^ thinking that be had altogether retired, returned 








to Banda. Amir Khan^ however, soon come back, and made 
Erachh ^hia headquaiters in fiis . expeditions again Kunch and 
Ealpi. 


GARAUTHA, Tahsil Garautha. 

This village, which gives its name to the tahsil, whose head- 
quarters it is, lies in 25° 36' N. and 79° 19' E. on the banks 
of the Lakheri waZa, about seven miles from the Dhasan river. 
It is connected with Jhansi by a partially metalled road, 
which leaves the trunk road from Cawnpore to Jhansi at 
Baragaon and continues across the district in an easterly direc- 
tion as far as Garautha. Another road runs south to Mau, a 
distance of 22 miles, while others lead to Moti Katra, Hath, 
Gursarai, Kakarwai and Dakhnesar ; the portion to Gursarai 
is metalled. The nearest railway station is Mau ; and during the 
rains the inhabitants are compelled to use this route, in order 
to reach Jhansi, owing to the impracticability of the roads. The 
place contains, besides the tahsil, a lirst-class police station, 
post office and school. The tahsil is situated near the site, 
but the village is largely surrounded by jungle in a wild undulat- 
ing tract cut up by ravines. The population of Garautha in 1865 
numbered 1,748 persons, which in 1901 had risen to 1878, out 
of which 1,634 were Hindus. Chamars are the most numerous 
caste. 

GARAUTHA, Pargana and Tahsil. 

The Garautha tahsil lies between the parallels of 26° 23' 
and 25° 49' north latitude and 79° 1' and 79° 25' east longitude, 
and forms the north-eastern corner of the Jhansi district. In- 
cluding the Gursarai estate, the bulk of which falls within the 
pargana, the tahsil has a total area of 297,942 acres or 466*61 
square miles, distributed over 173 villages divided into 327 
mahals. It forms a roughly oblong block of land, less intermixed ^ 
with independent territory than the other parganas of Jhansi proper. 
The Dhasan forms the eastern boundary; the river Betwathe 
northern ; the western frontier marches with those of the Moth 
tahsil and Orehha territory ; and on the south lies tahsil Mau. 
Of the whole area 197|976 acres or 809:84 square i)(iUta> disM^^ 
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over 120 villages belong to the Garautha pargana^ and the 
remainder to the Gursarai estate. 

The physical features of the tract are determined by the 
^rivers which bound it. The whole country is intersected by a 
network of Tialaa, which have cut back into the level expanses 
of soil in the centre^ forming strips of ever-increasing width 
of broken rakar land along their banks^ and drain into the 
Betwa * and Dhasan. The chief of these are the Lakheri and 
Chaich : the former is a perennial stream^ which, with its numer- 
ous tributanos, drains the whole of the southern portion of the 
pargana, whiFe the latter drains the north-east and a narrow 
strip across the centre. Of those that flow direct into the 
Betwa none are considerable, the largest being the Sasur and 
Sarel. The 8asur is noteworthy in that it takes its rise in 
numerous channels running nearly parallel to each other, which 
have eroded the whole tract lying to the west and north-west of 
Gursarai town, until the land has assumed a configuration 
comparable to a deep sea ground swell, an efiPect not noticeable 
elsewhere in the pargaua: further north it runs in a curious 
narrow bed with steep banks, a miniature canon, w^hich forms a 
considerable obstacle to wheeled traffic. The wild, broken 
country lying near the junction of the Betwa and Dhasan presents 
a picture of utter desolation, and is locally known as the Okar, 
The general trend of all the lesser streams is from south-west 
to north-east, in a similar direction to that followed by the long 
line of hills from Katora to Bhasneh which cut across the 
south-western portion of the tahsil. Besides tliis range there 
are several isolated peaks to the north of Gursarai town. 

The pargana, except along the Betwa and the Dhasan, is 
almost entirely black soil, eroded into rakar along the nalaa. 
This black soil consists of highly ing, treeless stretches of mar, 
weakening to kabar and finally to rakar as the land slopes sharply 
down to these drainage channels. The large number of the 
latter precludes the possibility of any of these expanses being of 
considerable size: the largest and also the best lie in the 
Lakheri-Dhasan and Patrahi-Lakheri doabs in the south, and 
along the watershed between the Lakheri and Chaich across the 
centre of the pargaiuk The zest of the black soil tract is more 
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cut and there are nQ wide expi^nses of war or of any single 
class of soil: the villages are generally grouped round each 
block of black soil, and each village possesses its share of 
varying size. The riverside villages in the north present a 
different feature. They depend mainly on light soil, generally 
pdrua, which produces excellent crops and pays high rents where 
it is subject to alluvial action, but it is otherwise a rather weak 
though soft and easily worked soil, merging sometimes in the 
Betwa-side villages into a yellowish soft kahar quite distinct in 
appearance and character from the kahar which borders on the 
war in the black soil villages. The little so-called war found 
with this kahar shares the same character. 

The sites are, with rare exceptions, built distant from the best ' 
ground, usually on river or nala banks, owing to the unhoalthi- 
ness of black soil and the depth of the water level. The popula- 
tion is sparse, and the village lands usually very extensive ; while, 
owing to the width of the waste belts that frequently intervene 
between the culturable black soil and the village site, the latter 
is sometimes as much as three miles distant from the former. 
This naturally does not conduce to good cultivation,- and it also 
prevents the eradication of kanSy which springs up readily in any 
year favourable to its growth. Carefully manured, cultivated, ' 
and irrigated taretas are rare, though a number of villages 
have a few manured fields in the imm^iate neighbourhood of 
the site. The belts of broken land along the valaa are nearly 
all unculturable except for occasional patches of lowlying 
parua on the very banks of the streams and some scattered 
plots of less broken and more level patri, where the poorer 
autumn crops can be grown. They are generally clad with 
rough scrub of little or no value and afford harbour to 
wild animals, which do considerable damage to the standing 
crops. 

Oarautha is a poor and broken tract of country. It suffers 
more and more, as time goes on, from erosion, and its develop- ' 
ment has never been in any sense high. Of the total area of the 
tidisil, some 64,070 acres or 21*5 per cent, are barren, beiiV 
covered with water, occupied by sites, buildings and tlm Uto 
uonltuzaUk Besides this areathpreisa yety large 





onlturable land whose area flaotnates with that of the cultivation, 
and which in 1902-03, when the new settlement was made, amounted 
to 115,099 acres or nearly 40 per cent, of the total area. This total 
includes nearly 40,000 acres of culturable waste and some 66,000 
acres of old fallow, the remainder being mostly new fallow, whose 
area is never certain and rose as high as 70,111 acres in 1907-08. 
The cultivated area is marked by violent and rapid changes. In 
the Garautha pargana, excluding Gursarai, it varied in the decade 
from 1892 and 1902 between 100,254 acres in 1903 and 68,716 acres 
in 1894-05, the average being 80,897 acres. Over the whole 
tahsil it reached a total of 130,628 in 1906-07, but fell to only 
71,357 acres in 1907-08. The same fluctuations mark the relative 
~areas devoted to the dijOPerent harvests, but normally some 75 per 
cent, of the cultivated area is devoted to kharif and only 26 per 
cent, to rabi crops. The twice cropped area is the smallest of any 
tahsil in the district and averages a little over 1,600 acres, while 
the zaid harvest little exceeds 60 acres. The staple crops are 
jmr, cotton and tU in the Miar if, and gram in the rahi; the extent 
to which the latter is mixed with wheat depending entirely on the 
season. 

The standard of cultivation is generally poor. Irrigation 
ris not possible in most parts of the tahsil; but even where there 
are wells available for irrigation they are not used for that 
purpose, unless there happens to be a Kachhi in the village ; while 
the better classes of cultivators, such as Lodhis and Kurmis, seldom 
irrigate to the same extent as they do elsewhere in the district. 
The irrigated area averages only 338 acres. At the recent settle- 
ment, excluding Gursarai, 23 per cent, of the holdings area was 
in the hands of occupancy or exproprietary tenants, 34 per cent, 
in those of non-occupancy tenants and over 37 per cent, was held 
by proprietors themselves. Of the 327 maheds 40 were held in 
single zemindourif 118 in joint zamindari, 16 in perfect, 161 
in imperfect pattidari, and two were hhaiyachara. The chief 
' proprietary castes are Rajputs and Brahmans, and there are 
three families holding ubdri estates in the pargana, of which 
those of Gursarai and Kakarwai are the largest. Apart from 
these there are no large hereditary owners, with the exception 
perhaps of the large body of Parihar Rajputs, who own the 
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riparian villages at the junction of the Betwa and Dhasan. The 
Mahajans Milap Chand of Jhansi and Jagannath of Garautha 
have, however, acquired considerable estates. The small estate 
of Khairokhar is held ubari by a Parihar Eajput, Bandhir 
Singh: it was granted by the Marathas for military services 
to his grandfther, who belonged to the reigning family of 
the Alipura state, and has been continued by the British 
Government. 

The population of the tahsil is both small and badly distri- 
buted. It steadily increased from 1872, when it numbered 
85,202, to 87,897 in 1881, and 88,926 in 1891. In 1901 it was 
found to have fallen to 66,963, a decrease of no less than 24*5 
per cent., which must be attributed to the severity of famine and " 
a serious epidemic of cholera which preceded it. The average 
density only amounts to 144 persons per square mile. Classified 
according to religions there were 64,257 Hindus, 2,518 Musalmans, 
166 Jains, five Christians and one Sikh. Among the Hindus, 
Brahmans are the most numerous caste, amounting to 9,467 
persons; and after them come Chamars 8,817, Ahirs 6,495, 
Eajputs 6,001, Kurmis 4,809, Kachhis 3,964 and Koris 3,297. 
Other castes with over two thousand members apiece were Nais, 
Gadariyas and Banias, while Lodhis numbered 1,678. Among ^ 
Kajputs the best represented clans are Parihars, Dikhits, Gaurs, 
Bundelas, Sengars, Bais and Chauhans. Among the Musalmans, 
who form an insignificant portion of the population, Behnas and 
Sheikhs predominate. The tahsil is practically wholly agri- 
cultural in character, and the entire population is dependent 
either on agriculture directly or is connected with the trade in 
agricultural produce : there are no manufactures of any import- 
ance. 

There is only one large town in the tahsil, namely Gursarai, 
which in 1901 had a population of 4,304 persons ; and there are only 
10 other villages with a population of over 1,000 souls, out of which 
Bamor and Aioni alone exceed 1,500. Out of the 173 villages 20 
are uninhabited, and only six have outlying hamlets. There is an 
almost total lack of markets, for even Gursarai has now an incon- 
siderable trade. The important bazars that serve the tract are all 
outside the tahsil^ namely Bath, Harpalpur, Mau-BanipuTi Tori 
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Fatehpur^ Chirgaon andEotra Saiyidnagar. Some villages, how- 
ever, deal direct with Eunch, and some with Banias at Erachh, 
Moth or Punchh. 

The tahsil is fairly well equipped with means of commu* 
nication. No railway touches it, but a metalled road runs from 
Punchh, vid Gursarai, to Mau across it, and the road to Jhansi is 
being metalled. The rest of the roads, except the small one which 
connects Garautha and Gursarai, are unmetalled and, though they 
are good fair-weather lines of communication, become impasifablo 
for cart traffic in the rains. At that season the pargaua is, except 
for the narrow strip served by the metalled road, isolated from 
jhe world. Even where there are roads, numerous uubridged- 
nalaa are present to obstruct communication. 

In the days of Akbar the tract was probably included in the 
mahal Pandor of the Sarkar of Erachh ; but much of it was 
directly or indirectly in the hands of Bundela chiefs, who gave 
large tracts to their kinsmen in jagir, W hen the district fell 
into the hands of the Marathas a large portion of it was compre- 
hended, as it has since remained, in the estate of Gursarai. The 
rest, 122 villages, was assigned to the British in 1842 by Raja 
Gangadhar Rao in part payment of half the cost of the Bundel- 
ikhand Legion, and was placed under the superintendent of Jalaun 
till the Jhansi district was formed in 1854. When the Pandwaha 
tahsil was abolished in 1866 Garautha received some villages from 
it, and took its present shape. The demand assessed at the various 
settlements, including that recently fixed on the fluctuating system, 
will be found in the appendix.* 

The only important archseological remains in the tahsil are 
a good Chandel temple at Tharro and a group of lakelets at 
Haibatpura. There are numbers of tanks and forts also, the 
the best example of the latter being the fort at Garwai, which 
was built by the Bundela family of Bhasneh. Garautha forms 
revenue and criminal subdivision usually in the charge of 
ft full-powered officer on the district staff. For purposes of 
police administration its villages are distributed over the 
Circles of Garautha, Eakarwai, Pandwaha, Gursarai and Ghat 
Lahehura. 


* ApptodUc, tables IX and X 
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QABHMAU, Tahfsil Jhansi. 

A small village lying in 26® N. and 78® 41' E., with a popu- 
lation which in 1901 numbered 675 persons and chiefly consisted 
of Brahmans. There is a railway station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway with a small trafiic in agricultural produce; 
and the village has recently attained some importance from the 
combined irrigation scheme of which a description has been 
given in chapter II. The village lies some six and a half miles 
north-east of Jhansi city^ with which it is connected by an 
unmetalled road, and is owned by resident Gaur Brahmans. A 
canal inspection bungalow has recently been erected in the place. 

GEORA GGNDHERA, Pargana Talbehat, Tahail 
Lalitpub. 

A considerable village lying on the Betwa, in 26® 9' N. and 
78® 32' E., 86 miles north of Lalitpur and ten miles east-north-east 
of Talbehat. It is surrounded by jungles and hills and situated 
five miles from Jharar-^Aa^ on the Jhansi-Lalitpur road. The 
village had in 1901 a population of 1,07 1 persons, mainly Saherias 
and Jains, and consists of two separate hamlets called Geora and 
Gundhera, about one mile apart. They overlook Kharki-Garh 
island, an isolated portion of Orchha territory. Gundhera is 
the larger of the two sites and contains a Bundela fort, which was 
captured by Colonel Pilose in 1811 A.D. With the neighbour- 
ing mauza of Karokhet, it forms mvibari estate ; this was given 
to the ancestors of the present ubaridar, who resides in Geora>, in 
1830. The original owners were Ahirs. The village contains 
three small tanks. 


GIRAK, Pargana Madaoba, Tah$U Mahboki. 

This village lies in 24® 19' N. and 78® 66' E. and is pictures- 
quely situated on a hill overlooking the Dhason, in the extreme 
south-east corner of the subdivision. It is 44 miles from LalitpuTi ' 
with which it is connected by a an unmetalled road, and at present 
contains a second-class police station and a post oflSce. In 1901 
the population numbered 167 persons, the chief Hindu caste 
being Chamars ; but the village was formerly much larger 
of condderably greater importance; " It suffered heavily in Ae 
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famine of 1896-97 losing more than half of its inhabitants; while 
i half the population now reside in the hamlet of Hanumangarh. 

' There are some handsome but ruined temples in the village, and 
on the top of the hill to the west are remains of old fortifications 
built of loose rocks, said to have l)een made by Gonds.* Girar, 
with three neighbouring villages, is held in jagir by a family of 
Bundelas, and is a collecting dep6t for forest produce. 

GURSARAI, Tahsil Garautiia. 

A town lying in 25® 37' N. and 79® 12' K. on the road from 
Mau to Funchh at a distance of 40 milts from Jliansi. A metalled 
I road connects it with Garautha, a distance of 8 miles, and un- 
metalled roi^s with Moth, Chirgaon and Saiyidnagar. The place 
lies on a level watershed between the Betwa and the Dhasau. 
About half the houses are built of brick. The principal roadway 
varies in width and has an irregular course, passing from the 
eastern suburb to the fort, which stands on the west of thg town, 
and forming towards the middle a small open marketplace. The 
shops are double storeyed with tiled verandahs. • The fort is quito 
near to the town, and is built on a rocky hill ; it is an imposing- 
looking structure, with great outer masonry walls and fortifica- 
^ tions, the buildings high raised to over 100 feet. Its northern side 
is bordered by a large tank with built-up edges forming stops to 
go down to^ the water, the brickwork broken in places, but 
generally in good repair. This tank was repaired in 1907, partly 
as a famine relief work. Westward of the fort there is a little 
walled town called Narayanpur, which appears to form part of 
the fort property and is used as a residence by the llao’s servants 
and retainers. 

Gursarai contains a third-class police station, post office and 
School. There is a market here, and the town derives its name 
from the fact that its trade was formerly chiefly in sugar, which 
was imported from Mirzapur and Rath in Ilamirpur. The place 
also, possesses an inspection bungalow, and though there is no 
regular military encomping-ground, there is a good site for one 
about two hundred yards east of the town, which lies on the 

* form threo oiroulsr forts, wsob SO feet in diamsfer, Imilt up insM 
so as to hm a Isfd iiocw, sod l»MSt«lii^ sU 
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route from Nowgong to Orm. ' The populaliou in 1866 numbered 
7,759 persons ; but since that time there has been a steady decline, 
for in 1901 there were but 4,304 inhabitants, of whom 3,838 were 
Hindus, 403 Musalmans and 63 Jains. The inhabitants are for 
the most part agriculturists. 

Gursaraiis the principal place of residence and gives its name 
to an ubari estate in the possession of a family of Dakshini 
Brahmans of which some account has been given in chapter III. 
The descendants of the family are shown in the following genea- 
logical tree 

NUB SINGH PANDIT. 


Gobind Bao BaU Bao 

(Jalaun). (Oorsarai). 

Dinkar Bao Ana. 

I 

Balkrialin Bao, Ketho Bao. 

^ died 1840 died 188a 

I 

Atma Ram Baba, 
adopted. 

8beo iLam Jai iLm Atma Sita Balkiabn Xriabn Basliunaik 

Tantia ) Bam Bam Bao. Bao. Bao. 

(mbel). Baba, 

MadhoBao 

(adopted). 

The estate comprises 65 villages, all except 18 of which are 
situated in tahsil Garautlia. It was continued to Baja Kesho 
Bao in 1852 subject to the payment of Bs. 22,500 annually as 
quit rent. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in Jalaun the British 
officer in charge of that district was forced to retire to Agra, and 
Kesho Bao assumed charge on behalf of the British Government 
and maintained order till the end of October 1857. He was then 
seised by the Gwalior mutineers and maltreated, after which he 
retired to Gursarai. When Sir Hugh Bose reached Jhansi, Kesho 
Bao at once communicated with him and together with his sons 
gave valuable help .in the subsequent operations. The title of 
Baja Bahadur and other rewards were granted for these servioes; 
and Baja Kesho Bao was made an honorary magistrate with civil 
and revenue powers and a limited jurisdiction in his own estates 
Ha died in 1880, and the special powers vested in the Bsy* iim 
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cancelled. In 1895 eerione disputes led to the cancellation of 
the vbari grant also and the assessment of a full revenue demand^ 
in default of which direct management was assumed till 1902, 
when in consideration of the adjustment of the family disputes 
the grant was restored. 

The inferior tenures in the estate arc somewhat complicated. 
In every village except two (Deora Saran and Jujharpura), there 
are bodies of men known as khaUadars and locally as ihckadar$. 
Their ancestors wore originally managers or farmers, collecting 
rent on behalf of the superior proprietors : their rights became 
hereditary and their status as under-proprietors was determined by 
the Board of llevenuo in 1902. They hold their khalaa land on 
a payment of one and a half time the revenue to the superior 
proprietors. They also hold as absolute owners land known as 
haq^rL This area was originally held rent-free owing to some 
hereditary right or in part consideration of their management of 
the khalaa land, and has been continuously so held since. On this 
they pay the ordinary revenue and cesses and a haqdtimhat^ 
dari of four per cent, to the superior proprietors who collect. 
Apart from these khalsadaray there are in some villages regular 
under-proprietary holdings, held subject to tho payment of the 
ordinary revenue and 10 per cent, malikana, and usually also 
of ordinary cesses. There are also many miscellaneous proprietary 
or quasi-proprietary holdings held on various payments, some 
fixed and some dependent on the revenue. Zabti land is land ori- 
ginally granted rent-free by the superior proprietors but since 
resumed by them and now managed direct as ordinary zamindari 
land with no intermediate lessee or under-proprietary rights 
between the proprietors and tenants. There are zabti Ickaiaa in 
^ villages in the estate. 

When the estate was restored to the family, in 1902, the 
yhari demand of Rs. 25,000 was temporarily reduced to 
Re. 20,000 for three years. At the recent settlement in 1906 it 
was found that the assets of the estate bad incmased but littlesinco 
1902, and the reduced demand of Bs. 20,000 was sanctioned for a 
farther period of five years or up till the year 1911 A«D. At the 
present time the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. II of 1892) is in 
^oree. The Bao is permitted to collect an octroi cess aoeording to 
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a fixed schedule^ under Act III of 1901, on condition that 
Bs. 858 per annum from] the income of the estate are spent on 
conservancy and public works : with this sum a small conser- 
vancy staff is maintained and petty improvements are carried 
out. 


HARASPUR, Pargana Bansi, Taheil Lalitpub. 

A village’lying in 24® 65' N.and 78® 28' E., four miles north- 
west of Bansi and IG miles north of Lalitpur. It is prettily situated, 
two miles west of the Jhansi-Saugor road, in the centre of a largo 
tract of hill and reserved forest, and overlooks a small tank 
covering about 15 acres. Tradition says that it was the chief 
town of the northern half of the subdivision in the time of the 
Gonds and Chandels, but, with the exception of the embankment 
of the existing tank and a much longer though broken embank- 
ment a mile further west, there are no ruins ascribable to the 
Chandels. That it was formerly a place of importance, however, 
is clear from the fact that it was bestowed by Raja Rudr Pratap 
of Orchha on his son Prag Das, in jagivy in 1631 A.D., and in 
1618 A.D. it is mentioned as comprising one-fourth of Bharat 
Sah's kingdom. The village hud in 1901 a population of 1,002 
persons, chiefiy Rajputs. 

JAKHLON, Pargina and Tahsil Lalitpur. 

A village lying in 24® 33' N. and 78® 19' E., 12 miles south- 
west of Lalitpur. It contains a first-class police station, post 
office and school, and in 1901 had a population of 1,388 persons. 
It is connected with Lalitpur, Dhourra, Bant and Birdha by 
unmetalled roads, and a small metalled approach road, one and a 
Kft-l-f miles long, leads from it to a railway station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway which bears its name. A weekly market is 
held here on Sundays. The place has now lost much of its former 
importance but is still the chief residence of one section of the 
Jakhlon Bundelas, who established themselves here in 1778 A.D* 
under their ancestor Dhurmangad Singh : the family still hold the 
village in jagir. In 1800 it was attacked by the Marathas under 
Balaji Rao, son of the governor of Saugor, and in 1811-12 was 
captured by Colonel Filose on behalf of Sin dhi a» 
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JAKHAURA^ Pargarui Bansi, Tahsil IiALiTruB. 

A considerable village in 24^ 55' N. and 78^ 20' E., 17 miles 
north-north-west of Lalitpur, with which it is connected by an 
unmetalled road. Similar roads connect it with Kajghat on the 
road to Chanderi (12 miles), Bans! (10 miles), Talbehat (14 
miles) and Kotra (5 miles.) The village is prettily situated below 
the embankment of a large tank, covering approximately 71 
acres, and is a purely agricultural one. A weekly market is 
held on Thursdays ; and it contains a iirst-class police station, 
post office and school ; while the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. 
11 of 1892) is also in force. 

Five miles to the east is a railway station on tho Great 
Indian Peninsula railway from Jhansi to I tarsi which takes 
its name from the village. In 1901 the i)opulation numbered 
2,398 persons, tho chief Hindu caste being Chatuars, 


JHANSI City. 

The municipality, cantonment and administrative head* 
quarters of the district and tahsil of the same name lie in 26^ 

27' N. and 78® 35' Pi, on the road from Cawnporo toSaugor, 
and on the Great Indian Peninsula railway, 799 miles by rail 
from Calcutta and 702 miles from Bombay. P^rom it metalled 
roads lead to Datia, Gwalior and Agra on the north-west; to Cawn- 
pore and Orai on the north-east, tho road to Garautha leaving this 
route at Baragaou some eight miles away from the city ; to Sipri 
on the west ; to Lalitpur and Saugor on tho south ; and to Mau and 
Nowgong on the east. Tho railway station is an important 
junction, where the two branches of the rail from Cawnporo and 
Agra unite, to proceed onwards to Itarsi ; while the Manikpur 
section leads eastwards towards Mau, Harpalpur, Mahoba, 
Banda and Karwi; and there is a number of unmctalled 
roads which radiate in directions unserved by metalled 
roads. 

Owing to the fact that the city did not come into tho Popul 
possession of the British till 1886 there are no materials for 
forming an accurate estimate of the population till the census 
of 1891. In 1872 it was estimated, that the inhabitants of the 
town numbered some 30,000 persons, which in 1881 bad risen to 
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82j987» After the cession it was ascertained in 1891 that there 
were 53^779 persons in the place ; and in 1901 this number was 
found to have risen to 55,724, of which 25,940 were females, 
Jbansi being eighteenth on the list of cities in the United 
Provinces, Of the population recorded as residing within the 
municipality 37,157 were Hindus, 9,867 were Musalmans, 
460 Christians, 207 Jains and 200 of unspecified religions : 
while in cantonments there were 3,872 Hindus, 2,116 Musal- 
mans and 1,855 others, chiefly Christians. The Hindu element 
is made up of representatives of a great variety of castes, 
the chief being Brahmans, Koris, Kachhis, Banias and Chamars 
with over 2,000 members apiece; and Telis, Kahars, Kayasthsand 
Ahirs, all of which occurred in numbers exceeding 1,000. Among 
the Musalmans Sheikhs largely predominate, followed by Pathans, 
Saiyids, Bhangis, Kanjars, Behnas and Bhishtis. The occupations 
of the people are necessarily very varied. Chief among them 
comes the supply and manufacture of material substances, 
accounting for 32*96 per cent, of the population, including the 
preparation and supply of articles of food and drink and textile 
industries. Of the rest 20 per cent, were dependent on personal 
and domestic service; 16*45 per cent, on general labour; 13*7 
per cent, were employed in commerce, transport and storage, and 
9*2 were engaged in agriculture or allied pursuits, the remaining 
occupations being very scantily represented. 

The city is administered by a municipal board, to which 
reference has already been made in chapter IV. There too 
will be found mention of the cantonment and of the committee 
by which its affairs are managed, as also of the medical and 
eduoationid institutions. In the same place some account has 
been given of the waterworks and the drainage system, and repe- 
tition is unnecessary. 

From the fact that Jhansi never attained a position of 
importance till the time of the Marathas, the references to it in 
the body of this work are few, and it will be necessary here to 
}^aiher together the somewhat scanty materials that remain for 
i a reconstruction of its history. The city, which is one of the 
few walled towns left in the United Provinces, is sidd to have 
had its origin about 1663 A.D., when two Ahirs, Bivsa and 
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came from the west and built some huts under the Bangra hill 
(on which the fort now stands) for convenience in watching their 
herds. The site, which was then covered with jungle, was at the time 
included in the village of Lahrgird, and fell within the dominions 
of the Ilaja of Orchha. In 1G13 A.D. the famous Bir Singh 
l)oo of Orchha built a fort on the Bangra hill, the part of the 
works dating from his time being known as the Manj Mahal. It 
was one of the fifty -two girhia or ioris, which the Raja is believed 
to have founded in his possessions ; and Jhansi, at first a*humble 
village, grew up round it.* The origin of the name is explained 
by the people living in Orchha and its neighhourliood as follows. 
They relate that one day, when the Raja of Jaitpur w’as on a 
visit to Raja Bir Singh Deo and both wore sitting on the top 
of the palace of Orchha, the latter pointed out his new fort in 
the distance, asking the Raja of .Jaitpur whether he could 
distinguish its outline. Tlie Raja exclaimed ‘‘ jAa in si, mean- 
ing << I can see it like a shadow/’ that is, indistinctly. The fort was 
henceforth called Jhainsi, which in after years became corrupted 
into Jhansi.f After the flight and death of Raja Jujhar Singh, 
son of Bir Singh Deo, in the reign of Shahjahan, the fort of 
Jhansi fell into the hands of the Mughals; J and, in the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary, it appears probable that it was 
regularly garrisoned by the imperial troops under Muhammadan 
governors till it fell into th^ hands of the Marathas. The last of 
these governors was Mukim Khan, who held the post from 1729 
to 1742 A.D., and it was a disgraced subordinate of his, one 
Sheikh Bulaqi, w’hose treachery is said to have led to the capture 
of the fort in the latter year by the Marathas. This w'orthy, on 
being expelled from his post of Jhansi katndfir, repaired to 
Malwa and followed the fortunes of Malhar Krishn Rao, one 
of Naru Shankar’s generals, then on his way up north. He 
accompanied the invading army as far Bijoli, where he left 

* Its VTM th sn BslwaDtnsgAr. It is ankaowD whsn tho chango to Jhansi 
iook place. 

fTfaero was no known Brja of Jaitpur in Bir Singh Doo's time, and the 
story Is probably a pure invention. The reason for the bnilding of the fort 
is anwstsry, oonsidering that it is olny 6 miles from the old Bondela stronfheld 
atONhha. 
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them^ and^ entering Jhansi as a penitent, obtained pardon and 
Institution in his post. He then sent a secret message to the 
Maratha army, which advanced under cover of night and gained 
command of the fort without bloodshed by stealing through a 
postern which the traitor Bulaqi had left open for them on the 
plea of entertaining friends from the town. The Marathas then 
seized Mukim Khan, and made him sign a document selling them 
the fort. 

To Naru Shankar Jhansi practically owes its existence as 
a largo town. Before his time there had been little but a village 
resting at the foot of the fort ; but Naru Shankar made great 
additions to the latter, building the stronghold known as the 
Shankar fort in extension of the older works, improving the town 
and peopling it with the residents of other places,* whom be com- 
pelled to leave their homes and settle hero. After his recall in 
1767, Naru Shankar was succeeded by Madhaji Gobind Antia, 
who embanked and gave his name to the Antia Tal, outside the 
walls on the Gwalior road. From 1761 to 1765 came a period 
of confusion. One account says that Shuja-ud-doulaf got com- 
mand of the fort, but that his force was ejeettd after a six 
months’ stay by Anupgir Gosain, the Moth freebooter. At any 
rate this, adventurer is mentioned as governor of the fort about 
this time, and is also credited with having built the handsome 
tank on the east of the city, known as the Lachhmi Talao : having 
got into debt, however, ho was compelled to pawn the fort and 
town to the Baja of Orchha, who held it till Vishwas Bao Lachh- 
man came in 1776 A.D. and restored Maratha rule. The next 
SfJiJbahdarf Baghunath Bao Hari,made himself practically independ- 
ent of Poona and ruled at Jhansi for some 24 years : he was 
succeeded in 1794 A.D. by his brother Sheo Bao Hari, better 
known as Sheo Bao Bhao. The latter between 1796 and 1814 
A.D. built the existing wall of circumvallatio n, and, according 

• One aooount says that most of them came from Orohha. This is highly pro- 
bable, firstly booauao it would naturally have been the Blaratha's polioy to as far as 
possible reduce the chieftain ho had lately despoiled to impotence ; and secondly 
because we know that it was about this time that the Rajas of Orohha temov^ 
their residence to Tdiri or Tikamgarh, and that Orohha rapidly doolinod in 

importanoe. > 

t Shuja-ud-doula is credited with other irmptioDS into B undolkh a n d i WT 
idl vwt on very doubtful authocify. 
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to one accountj constructed also the Lachhmi Talao and temple. 
Jhansi now remained under successive chiefs till November 1853, 
when, on Gangadhar Rao’s death, it and the territories of which 
it was the capital town lapsed to the British Government. 
Interrupted by a brief period during the Mutiny, the British 
occupation lasted till iSdl, when the city and fort, together with 
parganas Pachor, Karahra and portions of Bhandor and Jhansii 
wore handed over to 8indhia for his services during the Mutiny. 
For fifteen years the fort and town rcmaine<l in possession of that 
chieftain. The historic fortress of Gwalior * and tlu* cantonment of 
Morar at its foot were at this time held by a body of British troops 
under an arrangement concluded with the Maharaja in 1860 by 
Lonl Canning. This agreement providoil that the fortress should 
be restored, when this could bo safely done.f In 1885 the Govern- 
ment of India and Her Maji‘sty’8 Government in England, having 
decided that the time had arrived when the fortress and cantonment 
could be abandoned not only with safety l)ut with advantage, 
His Excellency Lord Dufferin, in open darbar, surrendered the fort 
of Gwalior to Hindhia, in return for the j>ayment of a sum of 
Rs. 15,00,000 on account of the fortifications and buildings in 
it and the cession with full sovereign rights of the town and 
fortress of Jhansi.| 

The civil station and cantonment of Jhansi, which were 
constructed beyond the city walls to the south and, together with 
the small village which sprang up in the same direction, wore 
known as collectively Jhansi Nauabad, were, during the period from 
1853 to 1861, centrally situated as regards the territory which was 
administered from it. W est of the Betwa river stretched the tahsils 
of Pachor, Karahra, Bhauder, Jhansi and Moth, while to the east 
lay portions of the last two and Garautha and Mau, including 
Pandwaha abolished in 1866. The exchange of territory, how- 
ever, brought about by the treaty of 1861 had the effect of 
leaving the station on the extreme western limit of the district, 

* It was first ooouplcd by Sir High Bose in 1858 after the Ijattls of 
Gwalior. 

t Aitchinson’s Troaties, 3rd Ed., vol. IV, p. 24. The agroomont was sab« 
Mqusatly renewed in 1864 by Lord Elgin. 

I Sei. Bee. Foreign Dept, no. OGXYlf 1886 also. Aitoh. Treat., voL 
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from the bulk of which in the then existing bad state of commu- 
nications^ it was separated by largo and, in the rains, impassable 
streams, as well as intruding portions of independent territory. 
In addition to this, this settlement was completely commanded by 
the fort, which, however, under a tacit arrangement with Sindhia 
was not strengthened or repaired in any way. The treaty of 1886 
brought with it, besides the cession of the fort, a readjustment of 
territories; and it was at this time that the district received the 
68 villages north and west of Jhansi, which now form the larger 
portion of the tahsil of the same name west of the Betwa. 

The present civil station lies close to the south of the town, 
and contains the memorial garden, the MacDonnell high school, 
the district offices, the jail, the residence of the officers attached 
to the district, the municipal gardens and, at a little distance 
towards the western limit, the spacious building constructed as a 
circuit house for the Lieutenant-Governor. To the south of this 
lies the railway station, now an important junction, and near it 
the old buildings used as offices by the Indian Midland railway, 
which had their headquarters hero till the management of the 
line was entrusted to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany. South-west of the station are situated the rapidly ex- 
tending workshops of the company. East of the railway station 
and south of civil lines lies the cantonment, the southern portion 
of which, a largo open space partly used as a rest camp for troops, 
is separated from the rest by the railway line from Jhansi to 
Manikpur. The linos for troops and the houses used by the 
residents here are almost all of modern construction, the only 
building worthy of note being the Star fort which lies in an angle 
formed by the municipal boundary, near the collector’s courthouse. 
This building, so called because it is in shape like a star, 
was the old military magazine, which was seized by the mutineers 
in 1857, when the Mutiny first broke out at Jhansi. Both civil 
lines and cantonments are situated on open and wild-looking 
country. Rocky outcrops are frequent, and the soil is red, 
s|o^ and covered with boulders or loose stones; while the 
surface is undulating, intersected by small iia{as, and, except in 
the neighbourhood of the oldest part of the station round about 
the court-house, is singularly bare of trees. 
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Situated on a rocky eminence and immediately overlooking 
the city lies the fort. The surrounding wall follows the contour of 
the hill^ and except on the southern side runs generally on a level 
. but little higher than the land at its base. Within it is a citadel, 
standing on the highest portion of the rook^ in which are now the 
quarters of the troops holding it. In shape the fort is a rough 
square^with a narrow projection of similar shape close to the main 
entrance on the left side. It is approached by a sloping road from 
the south, which leads directly up to the main gate and thence into 
the interior citadel, which has another gate of its own. There is 
nothing of particular note inside the fort : on the cast on the 
sloping rock towards the city is situated the small temple which 
formed the regular place of worship used by tho Rani Lakshmi 
liai, and on the West, also on a lower elevation than the citadel, is 
a small well-kept garden, and below this again tho fine large well 
which forms an excellent supply of water. Near tho well is a 
temple dedicated to Mahadeo, to visit which permission is granted 
at the aheoratri fertival. The walls are battlemonted at tho top 
and provided at intervals with solid bastions. Tho view from 
the summit is extensive and exceedingly fine. ^ 

The city walls stretch away from the fort on either side, Ilia oi^ 
BO that the fort wall on tho south-west forms a portion of them. 

Their total length is approximately three and a half miles, and 
they enclose a space of roughly one square mile, within which 
the city is built. The wall is pierced by ten gates known as the 
Khande Bao, Datia, Unao, Bhandor, Baragaon, Ijachhmi,Saugor, 

Orchha, Sainyar and Jhirnan Darwazaa, whose positions are 
sufficiently indicated by their names. Of these the Bhander gate 
is completely closed and the Jhirman gate completely open ; but 
all the others still have wooden doors and a police outpost is 


situated close by. There are also four entrances, generally known 
as VkvrUa. These are the Ganpatgir-ki-khirki, between the 
Khanderao and Datia gates, Alighol-ki-khirki, between the Unao 
and Datia gates, Sujan Ehan-ki-khirki between the disused 
Bhander (which it replays) and Baragaon gates, and the Saugor 
Khiriri between the Yiachbml and Saugor gates. Between the 
Sainyar and Jhirnan gates is the breach in the walls made by 
^ Bn^ Boi^t batteries in 1868; this has not been refniied 
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and affords means of ingress and egress. The central road in the 
city is that which runs from the Datia gate eastwards to the 
Lachhmi gate, and includes within it the main chmk and bazar 
of the city. This is intersected at right angles by two broad 
roads, which lead from the road under the fort towards the Unao 
gate and the Sujan Khan-ki-khirki. Parallel to the main road 
arc two others, which run to the Baragaoii and 8augor gates: 
these form the main thoroughfares of the city, are broad and 
well kept and from them radiate off smaller lanes and alleys, 
many of which are paved. The bulk of the houses of the city 
are brick built and of substantial structure ; but there are few 
buildings of any antiquarian or other interest. Close to the 
north-west of the fort lie the PaMmyarif which, as their name 
denotes, are a collection of five Nvells, all situated within a radius 
of a few yards, and form the chief water supply of the city. Not far 
from them is the Dharmsala tank, a masonry tank overlooked by 
a small temple, the construction, like most of the temples in the 
city, of the Marathas. P^ast of the fort and not far from it, at the 
point where the roads to the Orchha and Jhirnan gates branch off, 
is the spacious and handsome marketplace named Hardyganj, 
after Mr. R. G. Hardy, who was deputy commissioner of Jhansi 
in 1890. This is now the chief marketplace in the city, and 
opposite to it is the much decorated but otherwuse inelegant 
building which was formerly the Rani’s palace, but which is 
now occupied partly by the vernacular school and partly by the 
police station. There is a large number of muhuUaa in the town, 
most of which derive their names from the castes which chiefly 
inhabit them, e.g. Jogiaua, Chhipiana, etc ; but for municipal 
purposes the city is divided into six wards, known as the Unao 
Darwaza, Datia Darwaza, Baragaon Darwaza, Sipri Bazar and 
Naya Basti, Lachlimi Darwaza and Orchha Darwaza. Outside 
tlie walled town there are some places of interest. To the cast 
lies the large and handsome tank, known as the Lachhmi Talao, 
formed by a massive embankment of the usual form across a 
lino of drainage. A brood road runs along this, and both on 
its banks and on surrounding rocky eminences are numbers 
of small temples. Below the embankment lies an extensive 
garden^ known as the Narayan Bagh, which has been reeently 
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converted by the municipal board into a public garden. In this, 
owing to the moisture supplied by soakage from the tank, the keora 
tree luxuriates. The flowers of this tree are of some value ; though 
the plantations have been allowed to decay from neglect, there 
is a proposal on foot to manage them on proper lines. East of the 
Lachhmi Talao lies the Shiam Chopra, said to be over a hundred 
years old; hero is a small garden and a masonry tank of peculiar 
design, which is now owned by a resident of the city. This is 
the scene of a small bathing festival in the month of Kartih 
(October- November). Similar bathing festivals take place at the 
Bhuteshar tank near the Shiam Chopra, at the Khaki 8hah-ka-band, 
north of the Narayan bagh. On the west, besides the Atia or 
Antia Talao, similar to but smaller than the Ijaohhmi Talao, 
close to which lies the new tahsil, the chief point of interest 
is the bold crag, l)eyond the railway, which goes by the name of 
Retribution Hill. It was here that a small body of rebels, after 
tlie capture of Jliansi by Sir Hugh Rose, were surrounded by the 
British troops and cut down, a small remnant, who had taken 
their last refuge on the summit being compelled to throw them- 
selves over on to the rocks below. ♦ Another rocky eminence 
near the tahsil, called the Jiwan Bhah-ki-Toria, is interesting as 
the site of one of Sir Hugh Rose’s batteries. 

There arc some points of i nterost also regard! ng the commercial Minoi 
and administrative history of »Thansi which arc worthy of mention. tbo“hl 
Hunter, who visited the place in 1792, says : ‘‘It is frequented by the 
caravans from the Dekhan, which go to Farrukhabad and other 
cities of the Doab. Hence an afflux of wealth, which is augmented 
by a considerable trade in the cloths of Chanderi, and by the manu- 
facture of bows, arrows and 8{)cars, the principal weapons of 
the Bundela tribes.” Over sixty years later, soon after the 
assumption of adminstration by the British, an interesting account 
of it was written by Captain F. D. Gordon, the first superinten- 
dent. In 1854 the population was estimated at 40, OW persons ; 
it had no indigenous manufactures “nor any local causes to 
render it probable that the town wiU, at any future time, be 
much increased in size.” “Its importance,” he continues, “ is 
derived solely from its centrical position The traffic of 

* One sooount isjs Uist Uisy blew themiehrM up. 
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every description is enormous. Grain from the souths and from 
the fertile districts of Bhilsa, Bhopal^ and Malwa, to the south- 
west, transported on thousands of hunjara bullocks, and where 
the roads permit, on largo carts, passes daily towards the north. 
From the west a largo trade in cotton is carried on, all of which 

is conveyed to Kalpi in exchange for which the carts, 

etc., return laden with sugar, kirand, etc., intended for Indore 
and the country to the west. From the west the traffic in salt 
is enormous.” Apparently everything, except grain, was obliged 
to pay transit duties, which were annually let in farm to a 
contractor ; and estimating the traffic from the amount of these, 
Captain Gordon calculated that some Rs. 30,00,000 of produce 
annually passed through the town. As regards administrative 
matters, the Gwalior system is of some interest. Under the 
Gwalior Darbar municipal interests appear to have been more 
or less under the direct supervision of the anhah or governor ; 
but there was no municipal balance sheet, the revenues of the 
city being credited direct to the state, as its expenses were a 
direct state charge. Income was raised in two ways. The first 
of these was a simple form of octroi known as 'permit saya/t', 
under which all scheduled imports paid anna per bullock 
load, a cart being estimated as containing so many loads. The 
simpler food grains, wheat, gram, ;wr, etc., paid the duty only 
once ; on other articles, rice, gur, ghi, etc., it was levied twice, 
once at the outpost and again at the head octroi office. Exports, 
that is, anything leaving the bounds of the Jhansi tahsil, paid 
l‘| anna per bullock load all round. The other source of income 
was that known as the Glutudah Bah or fourteen heads, being 
made up as follows. Dhimar Bab, Nao Bab, Chamari Bab, 
Karigar Bab, Behna Bab, Kachhi Bab, Khatik Bab, Kori Bab, 

. Teli Bab, Gari Bab, Ghhipai Bab, Dali Bab, Abkari and 
Muskirat.* Each of these was farmed to a contractor, who was 

* Most of those explain themselves. The oontraotor o! the Naos, eto^ 
was the Chaudhri, who was supposed to get a fee per house or eart, etc., ftenn 
each member of his guild. The only curious one was the Dali Bab. A lojal 
chair was kept in the ootroi offioe, and in front of this all petty traders coming 
in from outside made offerings of pom, fruit, etc., in rough proportion to the 
value pi their stock. Bvsry evening the oontraotor oaccied oft tiM mumH 
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tied down by certain rules. The income thus obtained was not 
lavishly expended on improving the city : the only arrangements 
for lighting the city appear to have been the stone lamp posts 
erected in the main bazar by the British between 1854 and 1860. 
Sanitary arrangements were left to private sweepers ex(‘c^pt towards 
the end, when a few public scavengers wore employed under 
the supervision of the kotwal. Of the improvements introduced 
after the cession in 1886 it is not necessary to give any detailed 
description. Roads have been constructed, the main thorough- 
fares have been drained, and all the usual sanitary or other 
measures taken to ensure the comfort and iiealth of the inhabit- 
ants. The manufactures of the city such as they are and its 
trade have already been noticed in chapter II. 

JIIANSI TahaiL 

The bulk of the area of this tahsil lies to the west of the 
Betwa river, and is bounded to the north by the rivers Pahuj 
and Angori and by taliaU Moth. The southern boundary is 
formed by the river Betwa and by native states, while to the 
west it marches with the territories of (iwalior, Khaniadhana, 
Orchha and Datia. The rest of the tahsil consists of several 
blocks of villages lying along the eastern bank of the Betwa 
between that river and the native state of Orchha, while there 
are several islands of Orchha territory surrounded by the tahsil. 
It has an extreme length of 40 miles from north-cast to south- 
west, and a greatest breadth of 24 miles; the area is 323,350 acres 
or 505*2 * square miles. 

The tahsil is naturally divided into two tracts of very 
different characteristics. To the north is a level expanse of 
good soil, mostly kabar and parua, but with a fair propor- 
tion of Tiiar. This is probably the best tract in the northern 
portion of the district, and formerly belonged to the old Bhander 
pargana. With the exception of some inferior villages along 
the Betwa, homesteads are plentiful, population close, embank- 
ments numerous and cultivation intense. To the south great 
stretches of rocky and broken ground offer a marked contrast. 
The villages here generally resemble those in the north of the Lalit- 


f 8,499 sens bstongins to osntonmaats. 
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pur Bubdivision and the soil is almost exclusively raXw surround- 
ing small irrigated patches, which alone grow the better crops. The 
best land is the rahir moti found wherever the ground is level 
and fairly free from stones, chiefly in valleys near the home- 
steads. It is studded with wells w’orked by the Persian wheel 
and sedulously manured. The border line between these two 
tracts lies a little north of Jhansi city and is marked by a block 
of villages uniting the characteristic features of both. In this 
direction a number of lakes have been constructed, chiefly at 
the expense of the earlier rulers of the country, from which 
irrigation Is carried on, while in the beds of the tanks, after the 
water has been drawn off, rabi crops are sown. In the most 
southern villages, known as the chavjvaaiy the soil is rakar pcitri, 
a refuse soil of the worst description, culturablo only for two 
or three years in succession and growing only the inferior 
millets, till and juar. In the part of the tahsil lying east of the 
Betwa parxm is a common soil: but neither the soil nor the 
products are of good quality except round Barwa Sagar lake 
where there is a bright oasis of high cultivation. 

The chief streams of the taiisil are the Betwa and Pahuj, 
which have already been described. Their deep and rocky 
beds forbid any local irrigation, though the former is dammed 
at Parichha to form the head works of the Betwa canal and the 
latter not far from Jhansi to form the reservoir of the new Pahuj 
canal. The most important of the minor streams are the Bhadci 
to the north and the Gaurari to the south, each supplying a little 
irrigation, with the Barwa Ailing the lake at Barwa Sagar. To 
the north, trees are scarce and poor, mostly ma&uaand babul ; but 
not far from Jhansi the general appearance of bleak desolation is 
relieved by the numerous Government grass runds, and further 
south by patches of reserved forest in w^hich however the trees 
are of a very inferior type. There is no good private jungle, 
but some villages eke out a precarious income by the sale 
of wood. The southern tract, with a large Ahir population 
and great stretches of waste, is rather a pastoral than an agrioul- 
turid country, but the grass is for the most part of the very 
lienor kind known as laxnpa or spear grass, • while sioiie is 
obtunaUe in the hot weather unless it has been previoudy eiU 
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and Stored. Villages within a radius of about ten miles from 
Jhaiisi make a considcraVde income by selling grass in the oity 
or by leasing out their runds to the contractors who supply com- 
pressed fodder to the Military department. These pay about 
Re. 1 per acre, while those at a greater distance from the city 
derive a much smaller income from this source, as labour is 
very scarce, and only the lietter qualities of grass will repay the 
cost of transport. 

Of the whole talisil, o8, 036 acres or 11*8 per (?ent. are recorded 
as barren waste, being coverecl with water, roods, buildings or other- 
wise uiiculturable. Of the remainder 40,530 acres or l!2*5 percent, 
are covered by groves or are culturable waste. The cultivated and 
fallow areas vary considerably according to the season, but the 
former attains an average of about 110,000 acres, and the latter 
normally amounts to 130,000 acres, the bulk of which is old fallow. 
The chief erops grown are cotton, rice, and small millets in 
the kharify and wheat, barley and gram in the rahi; some 82*6 per 
cent, of tho area under the plough being occupied by the former and 
28’7 per cent, by tho latter harvest. The zuid crops average 789 
acres and the double-cropped area 10,315 acres. 

Owing to tho changes in tho tahsil boundaries it is useless to 
compare the figures of population in any year pre*vioii8 to 1891. In 
that year, excluding the city of Jhansi and eanionments, the inha- 
bitants amounted to 90,242. In 1901, when the last enumeration 
was made, there was found to be a small decrease to 89,732. This 
gives an all-round density of 186 persons per square mile but if the 
population is distributed over the northern, inlermt^sliato, and 
southern, tracts considerable variations in density prevail : in the 
first it reaches 299, in the second 232 and in the broken rakar tracts 
only 145 persons per square mile are found. Tho total popula- 
tion in 1901, including the city and cantonments, was 145,371 |K)r- 
Bons. Classified according to religions there were 126,313 Hindus, 
15,257 Musalmans, 72 Aryas, 2,769 Christians, 730 Jains, 54 Bikhs 
and 176 Parsis. Among the Hindus tho most numerous castes 
were Brahmans 13,945, Chamars 12,754, Kachhis 11,203, Lodhis 
0,577, Ahirs 8,793, Koris 7,630, Banias 5,432, Kahars 5,375, Gada- 
riyaa 5,330, and Rajputs 4,280 : Nais,Telis, Lohars, Barhais, Kum- 
Wsi Khangara and Eayasths idl axoeeded 2|000 members apiece* 
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Of the Rajput elans those found in largest numbers ,weie 
Panwars, Bais, Kaohhwahas, Parihars^ Chauhans and Buadelas. 
The majority of the people are devoted to agriculture or ite allied 
occupation, the pasturage and tending of cattle, but the number of 
those engaged in personal service or in commerce and transport 
is somewhat higher than in other tahsils owing to the existence 
of a large cantonment and of a considerable trade centre at 
Jhansi. 

There are 214 villages in the tahsil, divided into 307 viiahala : 
of these 60 are held in single and 104 in joint zamiTidari ; 10 
in perfect and 125 in imperfect pattidari, and 8 are bhaiyachira. 
The chief land-holding castes are Brabmans, Rajputs, Ahirs, 
Lodhis and Gadariyas, but there are no large landlords, and 
most of the soil is in the hands of small proprietary communi- 
ties. Communications are excellent. The Cawnpore-Saugor 
road traverses the tahsil from north-east to south, and the roads run 
from Jhansi towards Sipri, Gwalior and Nowgong, while from 
Baragaon the Garautha road branches o£P. These metalled roads 
are connected or supplemented by numerous unmetalled roads of 
varying degrees of badness according to the soil and country over 
which they have to pass. Four lines of railway meet at Jhansi 
itself, which has now become an important junction, and no less than 
nine railway stations, namely, Babina, Khajraha, Bijoli, Jhansi, 
Karari, Mustani; Garhmau, Parichhaand Barwa Sagar, are situated 
within the limits of the tahsil. In Jhansi the tract possesses 
a large and prosperous market; and at Baragaon, Barwa Sagar 
and Babina are found minor centres of considerable local 
importance. Lists showing the ferries, fairs, markets, post 
offices and schools will be found in the appendix. 

The pargana of Jhansi, which lapsed to the British with the 
rest of the Jhansi state, consisted in 1853 of 195 villages. When 
it was first summarily assessed to revenue in 1867 by Major FJ). 
Gordon it consisted of 1 12 revenue paying mahale. In 18W there 
were 182 villages, 61 of which were transferred to Sindhiaby the 
treaty of that year, leaving 121 villages: of this number 114 
were revenue^ paying, 6revenuefree and one agrass preserve^ Bjr 
the union of some makals the number of revenue payii^' 
estates was reduced to 112| and these were assnssiiil lij[ 




Davidson in 1863-64 at Rs. 47,157. By readjustment of tahsil 
boundaries in 1866, by transfer and reapportionment in 1871 and 
1886, the tahsil came finally to comprise its present area, which in 
1892 was settled at Bs. 1,35,545; this sum was reduced to 
Rs. 1,18,194 in 1906. 

The tahsil contains its share of antiquities, tlie best known 
of which are at Pachar*, Lawa and Dhamkar : those at Barwa 8agar 
have been separately noticed. For criminal and executive pur- 
poses it is usually in the charge of a full-powered covenanted 
assistant on the district staff ; and police jurisdiction is divided 
l)etween the circles of Jhansi, New Jhansi, Sadr Bazar, Baragaon, 
Barwa Sagar, Babina, Baksa and Chirgaon. 

JHABAB, Pargana Talbeiiat, TahaU Lalitpub. 

A small village in 25® 7' N. and 78® 28' E., with a popula- 
tion of 46 persons, chiefly Lodhis, lying close to the Betwa. It 
gives its name to the gkat, wiiero the Jhansi-Saugor road is 
carried over that river on a causeway. During the rains the 
latter was impassable, and even boats were unable to negotiate the 
stream. In this season foot passengers 'used the SvLTun-ghat 
two miles higher up the river, and ail other traflic passed by Hiras- 
ghat, in Gwalior territory, nine miles higher up. Owing to the 
flooding of the causeway up till the month of February from tho 
water retained by the Dhukwan weir, a ferry of boats will hence 
forth be provided by the Irrigation department and as tho violence 
of the current is checked by tho weir and the rocks are submerged 
it will be possible to work this ferry throughout the rainy season. 
A small forest bungalow is situated on the Jhansi side. 


KAKABWAI, Tahsil Gabautiia. 

A village in 25® 42' N. and 79® 21' K., situated on a ridge 
to the left of the Chaich river distant 54 miles from Jhansi 
and 9 from Garautha. It contains a third class police station, 
post office, and small school. It is the residence of an 
n&aridar who owns five entire villages, namely Kachir, Dham- 
ynr, Hiranagar, Kharka and Dumrai, nearly the whole of 

* Bm was disoovned in 1906 • ooppar-plato Mgarding m gmnt of Isad tfjr the 
^addBsJsFKSBisiidi Dsfatoa Bndinian of ths villigB, whidiis dssortMiM 
^ jpggm A fit wA 
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Kakarwai, and one patti amounting to a little over a quarter 
of Durkhuru. Some account of the family has already been ^ 
given in chapter III. The title of Rao is said to have been 
given by a Maharaja of Panna, and has always been recognised 
by the British Government. Of the Kakarwai estate, the village 
of Dnmrai is held by a large coparcenary body of Parihar Rajput 
under-proprietors, who pay ordinary revenue to the uhariclav 
without malikana. The other villages are held direct by the 
ubaridara, and the whole pays a demand of Rs. 436. At the 
recent settlement this demand has not been changed, but the 
amounts to be paid by the Parihar under-proprietors of Dumrai 
have been adjusted. In 1901 the population numbered l,o66 
persons, the principal Hindu caste being Koris. 

KATERA, TahaU Mau. 

A small town in 25° 15' N. and 78° 56' E. lying in the south- 
west of the tahsil, at a distance of 15 miles from Man and 30 
miles from Jhansi, It is connected by an unmotalled road with 
Teharku railway station on the Jhansi-Manikpur railway, and with 
the metalled road from Jhansi to Nowgong at Bangra, as well 
as by other roads which join the latter at Ghughua and Mau. To 
the west of the town there is a range of low hills, on an eminence 
of which is situated a trigonometrical survey station with a 
recorded level of 1,429 feet. The place possesses a first-class 
police station, school and bazar, and has some reputation for a 
species of pottery wliich is more remarkable for strength than 
elegance. The population in 1865 was 4,995 persons but in 1901 
had fallen to 4,375, Kurin is and Chamars being the most numerous 
castes. The Raja is permitted to levy an octroi cess under U. P. 
Act III of 1901 as at Gursarai, on condition of spending Rs. 200 a 
year on conservancy. Raja Bahadur Sanlar Singh has his resi- 
dence here, and holds the village revenue-free in perpetuity. Some 
account has been given of his history in chapter III. His estate 
consists of 8 whole villages and shares in three others: Katerais 
held revenue free in perpetuity ; five* others are revenue-free 
during life, and the remainder of the estate pays a demand of 
Rs. 2,160. 

* ThistiszeBarwak 13ihaipar% XliKk% Baton 
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KELGAWAN, Pargana Banpur, Tahail Maitroni. 

A considerable village situ sited a mile fro in tho Jamni river in 
24® 50' jST. and 78® 4G' E. It lies 25 miles north-east of Lalitpur ou 
tiie direct road to Mau-Rauipur^ and contains a school and a police 
outpost. The population in 19 )1 numbered 1,985 persons, includ- 
ing a large community of Banian, most of wliom are Jains ; there are 
also severalJain temples. Steatite, quarried at Bijri two miles to 
the south-west, is worked up here into vessels of various kinds. 
When Sindhia’s troops under Oolonel Filosoconquiu*od Chandcri, 
in 1811 A.D., Raja Mur Pahlad was ganted njaglr of lU villages 
including Kelgawan, wherchcrosidcKl till the Batota treaty of 1880 
gave him the kingdom of Banpur. Thtuv are two forts here, one 
lUose to the village and the other a mile to the north-east ; the 
latter is known as Ramnagar. 


KELWAllA, Pargawi and Tithed Lamtpur. 

An agricultural village lying in 25® 44' N. and 7S® 17' E., 10 
miles west-north-west of Lalitpur, and within two miles of the 
Betwa on the road to Chanderi. It had in 1901 a population of 
503 persons, chiefly consisting of Lodhis, and contains a first- 
» class police station and post ollice. 

KHAJURIA, Pargana and Tahsil Lamtpur. 

A village situated on the Sajnam river on the direct road to 
Madaora, which leaves the metalled road to Ma'ironi at Khitwans. 
It lies in 24® 34' N. and 78® 30' E. and is distant 15 miles 
from Lalitpur, The village forms part of the Gadianaya/jfir, 
contains an old fort, is the seat of a small dyeing industry and 
has a weekly market held ou Thursdays, There are a post office 
and a school in the plac 3 , which up till 1907 also contained a 
police-station. The population numbers 753 persons, chiefly Jains 
and Behnas. 


KONCHA BHANWAN, Tahsil Jhansi. 

A small village with a population of 1,308 persons, chiefly 
Ahirs, lying in 25® 27' N. and 78® 40' E., about four miles east 
of Jhansi on the Cawnpore road. The village is only remarkable 
18r a large tank^ formed by a massive embankment^ faced with 
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large blocks of unmortared stones. It was repaired, new channels 
excavated, and a sluice built in 1863-64. The road from Jhansi , 
to Cawnpore passes over the embankment, along which formerly | 
ran the thick hedge which formed the old customs line. The area 
of the tank is estimated, when full, at 126 acres, and it probably 
contains at the end of normal rains an average depth of 4| to 5 
feet of water. One mile below the lake is a strong ma^^onry weir 
thrown across a nnla known as the Marghatta bandh. It was also 
restored and repaired in 1863-64. Between this and the lake are 
the remains of an old masonry htiwc^A, which has been breached. 
Just above the Marghatta bandh on the right flank is the head 
of a large watercourse for supplying water for irrigation. At 
one time as much as 500 acres were said to have been irrigs^i 
from this lake, and its improvement was the subject of consider- 
able discussion; but the bulk of the land is kadirfi abpashi, 
and the lake was not put under the Irrigation department with 
the four large lakes in 1877. It however was looked after by the 
district authorities till 1906, when its management with other 
tanks was placed in the hands of the executive engineer in 
charge of the Tanks division. The ancestral owners of the 
village were Ahirs, but nearly three-quarters have been sold to 
a Muhammadan of Datia. 

KOTRA GHAT, Tahdl Mau. 

A village lying in 24® 11' N. and 79® 17' E. on the road 
from Jhansi to Nowgoug, 52 miles from Jhansi and 12 miles 
from Mau. It is situated close to the Dhasan, and possesses a 
ferry leased from Nowgong, a school, road bungalow and an 
encamping-ground under the control of the Public Works depart- 
ment. There was formerly a police station here which has now 
given place to an outpost : the population numbers 1,033 persons, 
chiefly Parihars. The village formerly possessed a peculiar 
tenure. It was occupied about 1650 A.D. by Bundela Rajput^ 
the ancestors of the present owners, who held it on condition of 
providing a contingent of fighting men or of performing other 
services, known as chakaru The village was divided into two 
portions, chakorri and revenue paying, and there were Jour 
Ktrdari. The profits of the revenue paying portion were devoted 
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to tho payment of village expenses, but the chahari portion 
was divided into 60 chakaris, 16 of which w’cro managed by 
each aardobr, while to the holder or holders of each chahari a 
proportionate amount of land was given, llesides the Bundelas, 
Brahmans aud Parihar and Janwar Rajputs also hold chakaris. 
When the Marathas took possession of tho country a light quit 
rent was assessed on the village, and at first this demand, being 
merely nominal, was met by the sardavtt from tho profits of the 
revenue paying portion of the village and of their own holdings. 
But by degrees the demand was raised, and it was found neces- 
sary to apportion it among tho different chakarisy till at length 
the sum payable on each chahari amounted to 22 Nanashahi 
‘tepees. When tho district lapsed to the British (Jovernmont it 
was assessed at full revenue, but the amount payable on each 
chahari remained unaltered. There wore then five instead of four 
subdivisions, one liaving boon split up into two of chakaris 
each. The sardars became lamhardars and colheted lie. 22 
on each chahari, or on each tauziband os tho land of a 
chahari was called. These sums and tho collections from 
the common land w^ero thrown into one fund, and tho surplus, 
jj^ter the payment of the Governmont demand and all expenses, 
wa» divided among the members who engaged directly with 
Government for tho land revenue. They alono shared all thcj 
profits and paid all the losses. At tho time of the preparation 
of roGords-of-rights in 1866 many of the tauziwars or chahari 
holders applied to be admitted to a share of tho profits, or to 
receive a portion of tho common lands equivalent to their 
ancestral share, as shown in the village pedigrees. To this the 
larnbarda/rs objected, and accordingly the chakaris j or portions 
of chakaris, were entered, according to the possossion, in tho 
names of the different iauzmars, and on each of the latter was 
awessed a sum at the rate of Rs, 22 per chahari. The lambar^ 
dara had the option of dividing off the common lands into five 
equal parts ; and these were held by the lamhardars, tauziwars 
end hereditary tenants, idl of whom paid rent according to 
custom of thanka. The chahari lands remained undis- 
turbed and no one had any claim to a redistribution of these 
bddiii^ 
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Two miles below Kotra is the site of the Pahari dam for the 
Dhason canal, the completion of which will necessitate the removal 
of the entire village. 


KUMHERI, Fargana and TahsU Mafiroki. 

A largo agricultural village lying in 24® 32'’ N. and 78® 49' 
E., 5 miles south-east of Mahroni, with which it is connected l)y a 
bad village cart track. The population in 1901 numbered 1,758 
persons. The only point of interest about the village is its size. 


LAHCHURA, TahsU Mau. 

Lahehura Ghat or Ghat Lahehura is a village lying in 
26® 19' N. and 79® 18' E. on the banks of the Dhasau river, distaittr' 
60 miles from Jhausi and ten miles from Mau. It is connected 
with Mau on one side and with the town of Rath on the other by 
an unmetallcd road ; and over the river there is a public ferry 
managed by the district board. Three miles to the south the 
river is spanned by a bridge on the Jhausi-Manikpur railway, 
consisting of 13 spans of 100 feet each in length. Near Lahehura 
is situated the masonry weir 2,210 foot long, impounding 
1,366,669,216 cubic feet of water, which forms a reservoir for 
the Dhasan canal. Its construction was completed in 1908. The* 
village contains a third-class police station, post office and school ; 
and had in 1901 a population of 776 persons, the principal Hindu 
caste being that of Chamars. 

LALITPUR Subdivision, 

The Lalitpur subdivision of the Jhansi district comprises the 
two tahsils of Lalitpur and Mahroni. From 1860 to 1891 this 
tract of country, which was formed out of a part of the old 
Chanderi district and the confiBcated estates of the Rajas of 
Banpur and Shahgarh, together with the Narhat taluqa, was a 
separate district under a deputy commissioner subordinate to 
the commissioner of the Jhansi division. It w^as constituted 
a subdivision of the Jhansi district in 1891, and since that year 
has remained in charge of a snbdivisional officer, who resides at 
Lalitpur and is subordinate to the collector of Jhansi, It has 
accordingly ceased to have an independent existence, and^ 
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information concerning it >vill be found in the general narrative, 
and the tahsil and pargana articles. 

LALITPUR, Pargana and Tahail Lalitpuk. 

The chief town and adimiiiistrative headquarters of the 
subdivision of the same name lie in 24° 42' N. and 78° 28' K, 
on the Great Indian Peninsula railway. It is the largest and 
in fact the only important town between Jhansi and Saugor, with 
which it is connected by a provincial road, and from which it is 
distant 57 and 64 miles respectively. The railway station lies 
1) mile east of the town. 

Tradition ascribes the founding of Lalitpur to Lalita, the 

( rife of one Raja Sumer Singh, who is said to have come from 
he Deccan and to have constructed the Sumera tank. Another 
account says that the Raja, while on his way to the (langes to 
try the efficacy of its waters for some cutaneous complaint, fell 
ill in his encampment near the present site of liulitpur, and 
bathed in an already existing tank, which cured him, and hence- 
forth bore his name. Trmlition further states that Rama and 
Sita passed through the town on their return from Ceylon, and a 
stone in the Shahzod river is called the Sita j^athar there is a 
4egeud to the olTeot that in the time of the (jlonds the area of the 
subdivision was divided between the chiefs of Dudhai and 
iHaraspur, whose mutual boundary ran through Jialitpur. Close 
! to the municipal school a stone is still pointed out as one of the 
boundary pillars. The place was wrested from the Gonds, 
according to tradition, in 1514 A.D. by Govind Bundela 
and his son liudr Pratap. A hundred years later it w as included 
in the Bundela state of Chanderi, and muhaUa Rudr and the 
large baoli well close to the municipal school were built by Krishn 
Rao of Bansi in 1628 A. D.* About 1806 an indecisive 
battle was fought here between the Bundelos and the Marathos 
under Morupanth, governor of Saugor, a little to tlie cast of the 
Shahsad, and in 1812 it became the headquarters of Colonel 
Pilose, who was appointed by Sindhia to manage Chanderi. In 
the following year Diwan Bakht Singh of Jakhlon captured and 
plundered it, but was soon after expelled and defeated at Taiuta.t 
* IWmi an ininiiiitinn mi thi isrfi to this illiinfi I f Thus nilM north ol BsusL. 






His son, Diwan Gambhir Singh of Jakhlon, commanding a force 
on behalf of Orchha, was only induced to refrain from again 
plundering it in 1829 A.D. by the payment of a large sum of 
money from the bankers of the town. On the formation of the 
district of Chanderi in 1844 it became the headquarters and 
remained the capital of the district till 1891, when Lalitpur 
became a subdivision of Jhansi. Since that year it has been the 
residence of the subdivisional officer in charge of that portion of 
the district. The events which took place in the Mutiny have 
already l)cou related. Lalitpur was also the cantonment for a 
wing of a native infantry regiment till 1888. 

The town is situated on the west bank of the Shahzod river and 
is bounded on the north by the Biana nala. The chief business pof- 
tion is towards the south-west near the police station, the tahsili, the 
dispensary and the municipal office, all of which lie on or close to 
the Saugor rood. There are two bazars, the Kotra which was built 
about 1864 by Captain Tyler, deputy commissioner, assisted by 
Mr. Hicks, and the Najha if which is chiefly a grain market. There 
are said to bo 50 Hindu temples, some of which are very pictures- 
que, and a considerable number of Jain temples, the chief being the 
Chhatarpal on the road to the railway station. I'he most interesting 
building is the Bama, which is said to have been the ootroL"* 
office of the Muhammadan rulers. It is a small building open 
on three sides, save for a balustrade, and supported on highly 
carved columns which were obviously derived from pre-existing 
Chandel buildings. It bears an inscription containing the name 
of Firoz 8hah Tughlak and the date samhat 1415 or 1358 A.D. 
The Kaira bazar consists of a square of about 120 yards with 
shops on all sides, and in the centre is a long building under one 
roof, divided into shops. The open space around this building 
is wide, well gravelled and drained. From the KaJtra the town 
stretches in all directions but principally northwards, and the 
streets are narrow and tortuous, winding amidst houses which are 
ocoasidnally stone built but are mostly of mud. The soil is through- 
out faihriy and rook is close to the surface : but there is a good 
slope down to the river and the drainage is good. Nearly all the 
streets are now paved with flat slabs of Vindhyan sandstone. 
water-supply is derived iron wellS; most of whioh are sank dowiiv 
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bo the rock and depend on infiltration from the Sumera tank. 
The civil station lies to the west of the town and hears a 
somewhat desolate appearance, owing to several empty and half 
ruinous bungalows, which have fallen into disrepair since tho 
removal of the garrison and the reduction of tho European staff. 
There is a small church dedicated to St. John in the Wilderness, 
which is visited quarterly by the chaplain of Jhansi, and a 
European cemetery which lies about a mile from the town on the 
Chanderi road. Besides the subdivisional officer, a deputy 
collector, an assistant superintendent of police, a district 
surveyor and a munsif \Yith second-class criminal powers are 
normally stationed hero. There is also a branch of tho American 
Mission and an or])hanagc. 

Lalitpur has been a municipality since 1870, and civic 
matters are in the hands of a committee consisting of four eoHiffioio 
and eight nominated members. It is one of the few towns in the 
province where municipal commissioners are not elected. 
Details of income and expenditure will be found in tho apiX3ndix.* 
The town is divided now into sixteen muhallaa known as 
Ajitapura, Barepura, Bkattiana, Banaipura, Ch/mhianapwra^ 
Tajpu,ra,Oho8mna,Jhan8ipura, Khirka, MautluiTia, Nadipura, 
^ajhai Bazar j Purani Bazaria, Railway Station, Ramnaga/r 
md Sarai, Tho population in 1865 numbered 9,258 i)crsons, 8,976 
n 1871, 10,684 in 1881, and 11,348 in 1891 : at tho lost enumera- 
tion the number had risen to 11,560, out of which 8,306 were 
Bindusand 1,780 Musalmans. 1,226 Jains, 236 Christians and 12 
of other religions. Tho majority of the inhabitants follow agricul- 
tural pursuits ; but there is a considerate trading element, con- 
listing for the most part of Banias, among whom Jains predomin- 
ate. The trade of the town is chiefly connected with tho collection 
ind export of agricultural and jungle produce, or the import and 
aistribution of articles not procurable in the subdivision. It is 
also the centre for a large tract of native territory, especially the 
Orchha state, with which it has metalled communication. The 
chief articles of export are oilseeds, hides, bones, grass, 
ghi and wood, and of the imports wheat, sugar, salt and piece 
goods: largo quantities of dried beef are also sent away to 
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Bangoon. Market is held on Wednesdays and Thursdays; the 
former day being largely devoted to the buying and selling of 
cattle. 

Besides the institutions and places already mentioned 
Lalitpur contains a combined post and telegraph oifico, one large 
and three smaller schools, ^\ith about 250 pupils including 25 girls, 
supported or aided by the municipality, and a pound. There 
is a large number of sati stones scattered about and three-quarters 
of a mile north-west of the town lies the tomb of Sadhan Kasai. 
The latter has a curious legend attached to it. Sadhan is said 
to have been a butcher in Lalitpur about 1600 A.D. and to ' 
have used as a weight a aaligrama or ammonite which had the 
peculiar property of weighing out whatever weight of meat a^ 
customer required. An ascetic saw tliis ammonite and persuaded 
Sadhan Sah to let him have it, but being warned in a dream soon 
restored it to the Kasai, relating his dream. This so struck Sadhan 
that he went on a pilgrimage to the temple of Jagannath in Orissa. 
On the way he asked alms of a Baiiia’s wife, who fell in love with 
him. Mistaking his refusal to comply with her desires, “ even 
though his head were cut oil, ” for a request that she should, 
behead her husband, she did so, and on Sadhan’s continued refusal 
procured his conviction for murder. He was punished by the loss 
of his right hand, and then proceeded on his pilgrimage. The 
god warned his attendants to moot him, which they did, and 
on his arrival before the imago his hand was immediately 
restored. 


IjALITPUR Pargana, Tahail Lalitpur. 

The pargana of Lalitpur occu})ies the south central portion 
of the tahsil of the same name. It has a total area of 278,716 
acres or 435*5 square miles, of which 320 acres are reserved foresk 
The pargana is divided into four tracts : to the south and east the 
prevailing soil is mo^>, with the village of Birdha in the centra.; 
on the northern border is a rod soil area typified by the villages 
of Kalianjmra and Thanwarah ; between them lies a mixed soil 
ordumat belt, of which Lalitpur itself is a good example; and 
lastly there is the alluvial strip along the Betwasriver loea% 
Imown as Sonru. The western bqandnry is the Betwa 
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the eastern the Sajnam river ; on the north lies pargana Bansi 
and on the south Balabehat ; while the pargana is divided roughly 
into two equal portions by the Shahzad river. Tliere are few 
hills in the paragna^ and most of them lie in the north-east and 
north west. Of the total area 19,139 acres or 7 per cent, are 
barren waste, and 32,G86 acres or 11*8 per cent, are culturable or 
covered with groves. The cultivated area averages 78,000 acres 
and the fallow land 140,000 acres. The chief crops grown are juar, 
til and kodon in the kharif. and gram and wheat in the ra6t, the 
former harvest aggregating normally 90 per cent, and the latter 19 
per cent, of the cropped area. The zaid crops cover ordinarily 200 
acres, and the double-cropped area approximates to 7,400 acres. 
Irrigation is more practised than in some of the southern parganas, 
and normally some 6,000 acres receive a watering, chiefly from 
wells. In 1901 the population amounted to 63,023 persons. The 
pargana is well supplied with means of communication. 'Fhe Saugor 
road from Jhansi traverses it from north to south, and eastwards 
runs the metalled roal from Lalitpur to Mahroni. IJnim tallod 
roads radiate from Lalitpur in all dire jtions to Jakhlon, Pali 
(branching off from the Saugor road at Giiatwar), Jakliuura, 
Kelwara and Gugarwara. Besides this the radway passes through 
* it and has several stations in it. 

LALITPUR TahBiL 

The Lalitpur tahsil comprises the parganas of Lalitpur, 
Bansi, Tolbehat and Balabehat an<l lies between 24^ 16^ and 
26* 12' N. and 78® 10' and 78®40' E. It thus covers the whole 
of the western portion of the subdivision and has a total area of 
6,77,431 acres or 1 ,058 square miles. The Betwa forms the western 
and northern boundaries: on tho south lies the Saugor district; 
and on the east the tahsil is bordered by tahsil Mahroni and tho 
Orohha state, from the latter of which it is divided by the Jamiii 
river. The 8hah2ad river traverses nearly its whole length from 
south to north ; but in pargana Balaliehat the tahsil surmounts 
the Vindhyan plateau and rises to a considerably higher 
elevation. Tho chief features of the tracts into which the tahsil 
is divided have been sufficiently described in the various pargana 
unicleia 
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Of the total area of the tahsil 98,482 acres, or 14'6 per cent,, 
are returned as barren, and of the rest 125,828 acres or 18*5 per , 
cent, are culturable waste or covered with groves. The cultivated 
area averages 157,400 acres or 28 per cent., and the fallow area 
284,000 acres or 42 per cent. Of the former 20,175 acres or 13 per 
cent, are ordinarily irrigated. The chief crops grown are cotton, 
tU, juar and the inferior millets in the kharif covering 93 percent, 
of the cropped area, and w'hcat, gram and barley generally 
in combination in the ra6i, which occupies 19 per cent. The 
zaid harvest does not on the average exceed 1,600 acres, and 
the area under double crops amounts to 19,400 acres. The 
tahsil at the recent settlement in 1908-06 contained 414 mauzas 
which were divided into 445 nvihaU, Of the latter 63 were lii j 
the hands of single landholders,) 26 were held in joint eamindan, 
11 in perfect patMiri and 37 in imperfect pattidari tenure, four 
being bhaiyachara and the remainder roveime-froo. The popu- i 
lation in 1901 numbered 144,638 persons. There have been 
considerable variations in the number : in 1865 it was 136,674, 
in 1872 118,964, in 1881 138,516, and in 1891 157,163. Classi- 
fied according to religions there were 135,727 Hindus, 3,981 
Musalmans, 4,658 Jains, 259 Christians, 12 Sikhs and one 
Farsi. Among the Hindus, the most numerous castes were ' ^ 
Chamars 17,032, Ahirs 15,805, Lodhis 15,094, Brahmans 11,684, 
Kachhis 11,317 and llajputs 11,312; while Koris, Gadariyas, 
Kurmis, Dhimars, Saherias, Basors, Khangars, Dhobis, Lohars, 
Barhais and Telis all numbered over 2,000 members apiece. The 
population is almost entirely devoted to agriculture and kindred 
pursuits, the only large commercial community being in Lalitpur 
town. The chief landholders are Rajputs and Brahmans, many 
of the former being ubaridarSf of whom some account has already 
been given in chapter III. Lalitpur contains the only two towns, 
namely Talbehat and Lalitpur, in the subdivision; while other 
important places are Bansi, Pali, Jakhlon and Jakhaura^ all of ^ 
which have been separately noticed. 

The tahsil contains a large number of ruins of archinologioal 
interest: those at Deogarh, Talbehat, Chandpur, Dudhai and 
Siron have been separately noticed. Chandel remains are *1*^ 
to be found at Siron Khurd, Kisalwans, Kiraunda, Dhangol and 
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Lidhora ; and Bundola remains at Buhchora, Muktora^ Datia (in 
Balabehat) and Hansgawan. Other sites of archieologieal interest 
are Kotra and Raj pur iu pavgana Talbohat; Gursora^ Jakhaura^ 
Mainwar^ Panchampur and Raipur in ]3an8i ; Airauni, Barodia- 
Raeii^ Khajuria, Lagou and Surar in pargaiia Lulitpur; and 
Bandargurha^ Kakoria and Maholi in Balabelmt. 

The tahsil forms a revenue and criminal subdivision in charge 
of the subdi visional magistrate at Lalitpur. For purposes of police 
administration there are stations at Lalitpur^ Jakhlon, J3irdha, 
Bar,Kolwara^ Bansi^ Jakhaura/ralbehat, Nathikhera^ Dudhai and 
Narhat. 


MADANPUR, Parijana Mapaora^ Tahsil Latjtpub. 

A village lying in 24® 15' N. an<l 78® 43' F., oil miles south- 
south-east of Lalitpur with which it is connected by an un metal led 
road which branches ofif the Saugor road at Guna : it is also con- 
nected by an uumetallcd road with Madaora. The village is 
most picturesquely situated at the narrowest point of one of 
the easiest passes through the Viudhyuns, and close to a largo tank 
of Chandel origin which covers 07 acres. The village formerly 
contained a police station, which was abolished in 11)07, but has 
a post office and a school and is now much decayed, many of the 
houses being in ruins. The population in 1001 numbered 501 per- 
sons. Just south of the village is a quarry of excellent sandstoiio, 
and iron ore was formerly worked wiihin the limits of the mauza. 

There are numerous Chandel niinsinthe vicinity, notably two 
buildings on the embankment of t-.i . lank, and several temples west 
and north-west of the village. On one side of the village is a Jain 
temple with an inscription, dated S'lmbat 1200 or A. I). 1 110, which 
contains the name of Madanapura. But the most interesting and 
valuable inscriptions are preserved in a small open-pillared build- 
ing, supported on six squared shafts, known as the btrad/iri. On 
tlie pillars of this small building are engraved two short records of 
the great Chauhan prince Prithviraj, recording the conquest of 
king Paramardi and his country of Jojakasukti in sfijfibat 1239 
or 1182 A.D. Madanpur was founded by Madanavarman, one 
of the greatest of the Chandel princes, and was then a thriving 
pla^» Sven as late as 1870 it is so described by Generid 




Cunningham. The pass up the ghat was occupied by the rebel 
Raja of Shahgarh in 1858. in order to resist Sir Hugh Rose’s 
advance from Saugor, but was brilliantly carried by that General’s 
troops after a hotly-contested fight. 

A little westward of the present village is the site of an 
older to^vn called Pitan, where some Jain temples now stand. 
The prehistoric Raja of Patan was Mangal Sen, whose palace situ 
with the foundation wall and gate are still pointed out in the 
village. About a mile to the cast is Phatun, so called from the 
hill which was split by the action of a rivulet : here are some 
natural caverns, once tenanted by hermits. 


MADAORA, Pargana Madaora, Tahail Maitboni. ^ 
Madaora or Maraura is the chief town of the pargana of the 
same name, and lies in 24® 2o' N. and 78® 50' E. It is 
situated 34 miles south-east of Lai it pur, with wiiich it is connect- 
ed by a direct unmotalled road, leaving the Lalitpur-Tikamgarh 
road at Khitwans. Other roads connect it with Madanpur 1 2 miles, 
Girar 10 miles, 8onjna 12 miles and Mahroni 17 miles, the last 
being metalled. The town has a population of 1,142 persons, and 
contains a first-class police station, post otfico, school and a district 
bungalow. Rut it has, in common with the surrounding tract, ' 
suffered severely during the recent famines, and its appearance is 
BOiujwhat deceptively prosperous owing to the ])resence of a 
consideraolo colony of Jain Banias, of whose characteristic and 
picturesque temples the re are twel ve. There is a fi ne though ruined 
fort on the southern edge of the village overlooking a tank which 
covers some 27 acres and was deepened as a famine relief work 
in 1900. This fort was built about the middle of the 18th 
century by a Maratha governor named Balwant Rao ; and a 
house built by another Maratha governor, Pundit Mora Baba, 
bearing the date %ambat 1878 or 1821 A.D., still exists but is in a 
ruinous condition. The fort was captured and practically destroyed 
during the Mutiny, and close by it is a grave bearing the name of 
Gunner I. Birkill of the 8th Battery, R. A., and an inscription 
in Tamil dated 8th April 1859 a little south-east of the site. There 
are also tw^ogoodexamplesofsaii stones dated mmhat 1872 and 
respeotively; and a small brass- wprking industry is c^rried<>i^. ^ 
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MADAORA Pargana^ Tahail Marboki. 

Maflaora pargana forms the southern portion of Mahront 
tahsil. In the south and oast it marehos with the Saugor dis- 
trict, except at one point where it tomdu^s Hijawar ttirritory : to 
the north it borders on the Orchha state and on parganas Raupur 
and Mahroni, and on the west on parganas Lai itpur and Halahohat. 
Along the south is a belt of high land b(‘longing to the 
Central Indian plateau and almost wholly included in reserved 
forest, with a few villages in remote valleys. North of this 
the ground sinks abruptly to t!ie main plain of the pargana, 
which is cut up by numerous nalas and drainage cliannels and has 
a general slight slope to the north. The most important of these 
nalaa arc the Jamni and Ori, running back centrally, the Dhasaii 
along the east, and the Sajnatn to the north-west, with tlie Roni 
and Bandi crossing diagonally and falling into the Dliasan at the 
north-east corner of the pargana. A system of tributary nttlaa 
radiates from these main drainage lines, and under their intluence 
a largo area has become uneven and i»rokon. In th(i greater 
part of the pargana, north and west, block soil predominates 
and the charaetoristies arc tlie same as those of (umtral Lalitpur, 
except that the hills are fewer and the irrigated tarelas a much 
less prominent feature in m*jst of the villages, X large port of 
this tract is covered with thorny scrul) jungle and the outlying 
villages, more especially t'los; to the south-east in the recesses of 
the plateau, are almost inaccossiblo to cart tral!i(\ 

The total area of the pargana is 259,705 acres or d05*8 
square miles, of which 50*2 square miles arc reserved 
forest. Including the latter, 57,509 acres or 22*2 per cent, are 
barren waste, while 41,832 acres or over 14 per ctmt. are covered 
with groves or are culturable waste. Normally some 59,000 aesros 
are under the plough and 96,000 acres are fallow. Of the cultivat- 
ed area some 3,800 acres are dofaslif 82 per cent, are occupied 
by kharif and 22 per cent, by rahi : the zaid harvest is insigni- 
ficant. , Irrigation is a factor of small importance except in the 
best soil villages, and the irrigated area normally does not 
exceed 1,360 acres. The chief crops grown are, as elsewhere, 
jwiTf til and the small millets, with a little nee, in the kharif^ 
and gram mixed with peas or wheat in the rahi. 
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The pargana has suflPered perhaps more than any other from 
calamity. The population fell from 43,608 in 1891 to 36,884 in 
1901, the decrease being as great in the red soil tracts as in the black. ^ 
The pargana contains 162 villages which at the settlementof 1906 
were divided into 163 mahah. Of these 17 were held in simple 
zcminda/rif 121 in joint eamindm, 7 in perfect and 17 

in imperfect pattidarij one being hhayachara. There are several 
important vibari estates at Narhat, Dongra Kalan, Satwansa, Bar- 
war, Piparia, Gidwaha and Saidpur. Brahman and other money- 
lenders own a number of villages and Lodhis still hold a consider- 
able amount of land, but Bajputs are far the largest landlords. 
An unusual feature is the survival of aboriginal Gond zemindars 
in the outlying villages of Lakhanjhir, Papro and Bangawan. , 

The whole tract has numerous remains of archaeological 
interest, especially to the south, and its history has already been 
given in chapter IV. 

MAHRONI, Pargana and Tahsil Maheoni. 

The headquarters of the tahsil of the same name lie in 24^ 35^ 
N. and 78® 46' E. It is a small town with a population of 2,682 
persons, for the most part Brahmans, distant 23 miles east-south-east 
of Lalitpur on the metalled road to Tikamgarh. It is conncctejL- 
by unmetalled roads with Banpur, 9 miles, ISonJua, 10 miles, and 
Narhat, 18 miles; and with Madaora, 17 miles, by a metalled road. 
Besides the tahsil there is a first-class police station, post office, 
town school and, three miles ofip at Chhaprat, a district board 
bungalow. The town has been administered since 1872 under Act 
XX of 1866, the average income, which is in part derived from a tax 
on weighmen, being approximately Rs. 600 per annum. This is 
expended on the maintenance of a small staff of sweepers, a force 
of police, and in simple works of improvement. The town has a 
fair amount of trade in agricultural produce, and the bazar is 
flourishing : a weekly market is held on Mondays. The fort, which 
contains the tdhsHi and the thana, is a massive Bundela construc- 
tion, whichwas built about 1760 by Man Singh, Raja of ChdnderL 
It was captured in 1811 by Colonel Pilose, on behalf of Sindhia, 
and^while in the possession of his troops in 1829 was unsuccess* 

* fiilly attacked by the Baja of Orchha. 
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MAHRONI Pargana, Tahsil Mahboni. 

Mahroni pargana is the central tract of the Mahroni 
tahsil. Its total area is 98,196 acres or 1 58*43 square 
miles, out of which 1,G14 acres are reserved forest, and it 
contains only 62 villages, 14 of which arc uniuhahited. The 
pargana is of very irregular shape, the length from north to south 
varying from 5 to 16 miles. On the west the Jamni river 
separates it from pargana llanpur : to the north and east lies 
the Orchha state and to the south it marches with pargana Ma'laora. 
The main block of the pargana to the west is an undulating 
tract of black soil, rising gradually from the river Jamni 
to the central villages of Kumheri and .fakhaura, and sinking 
again eastward to the Jamrar nnhu Kast of this is another 
undulating stretch of dark soil, but the moto is less prominent 
and patliri occupies u larger proportion of the area. Further 
east beyond a lino which may bo roughly de3<*ribed as extending 
from Chhapchhol to Loharra there is an abrupt (‘hange to a tract 
in which red soil predominates and scrub jungle and rocky 
elevations of the typj of pargana Jlunpur take the place of the 
bare wastes of the blacksoil tract; a few i)order villages and 
more especially the largo village of Sonjna combine both 
^^characteristics, but on the whole the lino of transition is unmis- 
takable. The only river of any importance is the rfamni, but 
the Jamrar carries oiF most of the drainage of the; rentral area 
and a network of nalaa radiates from both througii the whole of 
the blacksoil tract, leaving few level stretches of any extent. 

Less than 6 per cent, of the total an a is rcconleil as barren 
waste and a like quantity is covered with grows or is cultu ruble 
• waste. The cultivated area averages some 29,000 acres, and tho 
fallow area 67,000 acres, nine-tenths of which is old fallow. The 
chief crops grown are jmr, til, and the small millets in the kharif, 
and wheat alone or gram in various mixtures in the rabi, the former 
occupying nearly five-sixths of the total cropped area. 'J'ho 
irrigated area averages some 1,600 acres only, which is chiefly 
watered from wells, and tho double-cropped area does not exceed 
2,300 acres. The pargana contains only 63 mahala, the bulk of 
the area being owned by Rajputs and Brahmans : 82 per cent, is 
held in joint zemindari tenure and 14*27 per centt in imperfect 
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pattida/ri. The population fell from 22,862 in 1891 to 18,431 in 
1901, or by 19*38 per cent., and the tract has suffered severely 
from the famines of the last decade of the century. The total 
demand assessed in 1906 was Rs. 11,939. 


MAHRONI TahaU, 

Mahroni tahsil lies between the parallels of 24® 11' and 
24® o8' N. and 78® 30' and 79® E. and comprises the par- 
ganas of Baupur, Mahroni and Madaora, or the eastern portion 
of the subdivision. On the north and west it is bounded by 
parganas of the Lalitpur tahsil, on the south and south-east 
by the Saugor district, and on the east by the Orchha state. It 
has a total area of 567,771 acres or 887 square miles. The 
physical features of tho tract have been siifliciently described 
in the pargana articles. The Jarani river rises in the south 
and enters the tahsil between Narhat and Madaora through a 
picturesque gorge, callefl Panduan, and after flowing north 
past Mahroni turns somewhat to the oast, forming the boundary 
between Orchha and pargana Banpur. The only other important 
streams are the Jamrar, which flows north through pargana 
Mahroni, and the Sonjna which cuts across pargana Banpur. 
On the soutli in pargana Madaora it touches the Vindhyan hills, 
and its south-eastern border is washed by the Dhasan river. 

Of the total area of the tahsil 84,958 acres or 14*8 per cent, 
are classified as barren waste, out of which 65*8 square miles 
are reserved forest. In addition to this there are 61,610 acres or 
over 16 per cent, covered with groves or culturable waste. The 
cultivated area normally occupies 152,718 acres, and the area of 
fallow approximates to 262,000 acres, of which nearly three-fourths 
kre old fallow. The kharif harvest covers nearly 93 per cent, of 
the cultivated area, and the rabi over 15 per cent., over 7 per 
cent, being twice cropped in the yoar : the siaid crops occupy on an 
average only some 500 acres. Irrigation, though not as extensive 
ae in Lalitpur tahsil, is practised chiefly in the red soil tracts to 
the north and east, and some 10,600 acres are normally watered, 
obiefly from wells. 

In 1865 the population was returned at 110,472 persons. This 
fell to 9^,664 in 1872 as a result of the famine of 1868, but rose 
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to 110,572 in 1881. By 1891 there had been a further rise to 
117,047, and in 1901 this fell again to 103,851. ClasBifiod accord- 
ing to religions there were 9S,0(U Hindus, 4,088 Jains, 1,684 
Musalmans, 17 Christians and ono Ary a. Among the Hindus 
the most numerous castes were C.'hamars 15,584, Kachhis 12,956, 
Lodhis 10,928. Brahmans 8,469 and Bajputs 6,654. Other castes 
represented by over 2,000 immibers wcro (iStularlyas, Kurmis, 
Nais, Telis, Barhais, Basors and Dabgnrs.* Among the llajput 
clans, the Bundela far exc.ei<l all others with 1,960 persons, 
and aro followed by Panwars with 991 : no other clans except 
the Bais have more than 200 repriisenlativcs. The Bajputs an; far 
the most important lainl holders in the tahsil, and after them come 
Brahmans and Lodhis. Almost the whole population is devoted 
to agriculture and kindred pursuits. 

There are 300 villages but only oiu^ town in the tahsil, 
namely that of Mahroni, which has been sepaiatL'ly noticed. 
Other important villages are Bau}»ur, Bar, Kelgawan, Sindwalia, 
Sonjna, Narhut, (iuna, Madaora, (iirur and Madanpur. There 
are many places of archieological inieiesl in the lahsil, espcihally 
to the south, ( handel remains exist ai Bmlhiii-Narhat, Daiilat- 
pur, (xurha (near Khiria), Sorirai, the deserted site of Markhura, 
‘/Madanpur, Banpur and (iugarwara. Old Bundela forts aruto ho 
fou’id at xVlahroni, .Muigawati, Bar atnl Kelgawan. Other places 
whic 1 contain aiitiiquariaii ruins are liaddatan oM well of peculiar 
construction attritmtenl lo the (jonds), Jharaota, Narhat, Nimkhera, 
Parol, Uldhana Kalan, Burhi, Dasrara, Bart ala and Bilata. 

Details of the revenue demand at successive settb^meuts will 
1)0 found in the appendix. The tahsil is for administrative 
purposes in charge of the subdivisional ollicor at rjalitpur, and 
the i)olice jurisdiction is divided between the circlcH of Banpur, 
Bar, Mahroui, i8onjna, Madaora, (iirar, Lalitpur and Narhat. 
Communications are fair. The only mctalleil rood is that which 
runs from Lalitpur to Tehri vid Mahroni, and its southern extou- 
Bton from that town to Madaora. There is however, a large 

* JDabgan, which socm peculiar to this tahsiJ, aro tho cshIo which make 
the raw hide jars in which oU, sfki, etc., aro clarified. They aro also known 
an k9pp§9a§ from Jtmppmf the leather vessel which they mako. They have a 
Hindu and Muhammadan' section. A subcastols known, as Has (ar. They ate 
pnlMiiUy an obciapaiional offshoot from the ohamars, vtefs Orooko *• Tribes anff 
OMtia,«*YollI,p.a85. 
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number of unmetalled roads, whose utility depends on the 
character of. the soil over which they go. The chief of these are 
those from Mahroiii to Narhat, Mahrpni to Banpur and thence 
to Bansi, and Gugarwara to Kelgawan and Banpur. The rail- 
way does not touch any portion of the tahsil. A list of ferries, 
fairs, roads, markets, schools and post offices will be found in 
the appendix. 


MAU, Tahsil Mau. 

The headquarters of the tahsil is situated in 25° 16' N. and 
79° 9' E. at a distance of 39 miles from Jhansi, on the Jhansi- 
Nowgong road. Metalled roads run northwards to Gursarai 
and southwards to Tikamgavh, while unmctalled roads connect 
it with Garautha vid Markuan, and with Ghat Lahchura. The 
town is usually known as Mau-Ranipur from the town of Ranipur 
situated about 4 miles to the west, and lies close to the confluence 
of the Suprar and Sukhnai nculis. There is a railway station on 
the .Jhansi-Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
railway to the north of the town, and some six miles to the west 
there is anot'.ier station known as Ranipur Road. The town is, 
however, separated from its railway station by the Sukhnai river 
which is hero crossed only by a causeway at or below the bed--’ 
level of the stream, the bridge over the river on the Jhansi- 
Nowgong road lying tliree miles further clowm the stream. 

The town may fairly hf \ described as a remarkably picturesque 
one : its houses are well built, of durable materials, in a style 
peculiar to Bundelkhand, >vith deep caves of considerable beauty 
between the first and second storeys, of pleasing outline through- 
out, with here and there a balcony-hung window, which is very 
effective. Many temples serve to ornament the town, though 
some are hidden from view. The Jain temple, however, is an 
exception and presents a fine appearance with its two solid spires 
and many cupolas. Some trees mix with the houses and their 
foliage forms a pleasing contrast, and lends an appearance of 
freshness and neatness not often seen in an Indian town. The 
principal roadway runs from east to west. Entering from the 
former direction, the road is at first narrow, but soon opens 
put into a wide metalled thoroughfare, leading up to the ganj, a 
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large open space, which is also known as tho Lai Bazar from 
the reddish-brown colour of tho masonry shop fronts which line 
it on two sides. An old fort with bastions and the sarui Hue 
the third side of the g nij space ; and on the fourth are two 
plain shrines. The ganj space has been laid out with trees 
and drained : the shops on two sidos are well built, with plain 
arched fronts, and are tho property of the municipality. Tho 
aarai is a wide square, with miuoury built travellers’ quarters 
on all sides, having low pillared fronts and good tiled roof. 
Westward of tho ganj tho main rood ]>a8st's with a winding 
course to the Bara Bazar, consisting of three or four streets of 
woll-lmilt shops. In the time of the Marathas Man was 
partially fortified witli a high stone wall, but the fortifications 
were never apparently eomplotid, and tlni wall, which may he 
best seen with its gateway to tho south oiitskirt, has in good 
part been dug down, and the stones used for liridgo-makiiig and 
other purposes in and aiiout the town. Tho southern portion 
of the place consists primdpally of a largo mud built Ahirs’ 
quarter, tho householders and their people being principally 
cultivators. On the north-west side the town is skirted l»y tho 
Suprar n tdi :on the north side by thoSukhnai midl ; and between 
'“the two there is a deep wda which divides old Man from new 
Mau and passes into the Suprar. These channels have wide 
beds of reddish sand with quite clear water running down tho 
centre during a part of the year, but generally dry after March. 
They servo admiraldy to drain the site, which is well raised 
and is not subject to flooding. 

Till tho latter part of the oigliteenth century Mau was 
little but a small agricultural village. In the time of Baghunath 
RaoHari, auhaJidar of Jhausi, the inhabitants and morchaiits of 
Chhatarpur, unable to bear any longer tho exorbitant demands of 
the Raja of that place, fled to Mau, w’hero they were welcomed 
by the aubahdar, and established themselves on his assurance 
that they would be well treated and not subjected to heavy 
taxation. The place was sacked by tho Pindaris about 1810, 
and during the Mutiny suffered considerably at tho hands of the 
Qrdiha troops and rebel bands from Hamirpur, but it was at 
that time the largest town in the Jhansi district. In 1365 it had 
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a population of 19,410 persons^ in 1872 of 16,428, in 1881 of 
22,827, in 1891 of 19,675 and in 1901 of 17,231. It was consti- 
tuted a municipality in combination with Ranipur in 1869, and 
has remained such under the successive Municii.'al Acts. For 
election purposes the combined towns are divided into four wards, 
known as Parwaripura, Gardhuriaganj, Katra and Ranipur, 
each returning two members : Man itself is divided into sixteen 
muhallas*. 

The tahsil offices and the police station, which is of the first- 
olass, are situated in the fort. Besides these there is a 6 ourishing 
vernacular secondary school, and five other educational institutions 
of various sorts, as well as a dispensary, cattle pound, an inspec- 
tion bungalow, encamping-ground, and a combined post and 
telegraph office. The population classified according to religions 
consisted in 1901 of 15,268 Hindus, 1,657 Musalmans, 308 Jains, 
five Christians and three persons of unspecified religions. The 
Jains form rather an important community in the town, and arc 
lai^ely devoted to trade. Mau was till the construction of the 
railway a large trade centre, but the opening t>f the lines through 
Jhansi has diverted to that place most of the traffic which formerly 
passed from Central India to the Doah, vid IVlau, Saiyidnagar and 
Kalpi. Its merchants and bankers arc said to have had corre- 
spondents in Amraoti, Mirzapur, Nagpur, Indore, Farrukhabad, 
Hathras, Kalpi and Cawnpore, and in 1870 its exports were 
estimated at fourteen and its imports at eleven lakhs of rupees, 
consisting chiefly of sugar, salt, piecegoods, spices, iron, tobacco 
and vegetable dyes. It was itself noted for the manufacture of 
kharua cloth, the dye for which was furnished l)y the al plant, 
once extensively planted in the neighbourhood. The latter has 
been killed by the competition of aniline dyes, and the manu- 
facture of khxirud cloth is now a declining industry. Kliarud 
consists of aikri, a coarse strong cloth made by Koris in Mau 
and the neighbourhood, dyed red by Dhobis and Chhippis. 
Besides kharwiy there used to be also manufactured chantif a 
coarse white cloth ; patri, a fine white cloth, which when dyed 

* Porani Mao, Shmganj, Sheognn j-ka-tila, Bari Kuriant ; Subangran, Far 
waripora, Bajpai, Baaur Garrafl, Oardlrariagaa j, Ohanixaiira, BaaMt^ajhai, Pariu 
Bailhaii AJUai Katra, 0hldpait»2)aiiiaai £aU^ 
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red was called salu ; zamurdif a coarse hlack or red clotli 
used for petticoats j kuBbi, a coarse red cloth bordered with black 
and yellow, also used for petticoats; piti, a narrow cloth made 
from coloured thread; and ohurlyif a variety of only 

broader. The town, however, still enjoys a considerable trade 
in agricultural produce, its exports being chielly gram or pulses, 
oilseeds and ghi, and its imports sugar, salt, piecogooda and 
wheat, lu the dark half of Bkadon a large fair called tho 
Julbehar meke is celebrated on the banks of the Sukhnai river; 
and there is also an important cattle fair held liere. The town 
is a fairly healthy one, but the water su^iply is bad. Tho details 
of income and expenditure, since 181)1, under tho various heads 
will bo found in the appendix.* 


MAU TahaiL 

Pargana and tahsil Mau, lies in tho south-east of Jhausi 
proper between the parallels of 2o° iV an<l 25® 21)' M. and 78® 
40' and 70® 10' E. On tho north it n/ljoins Oarautha and tho 
states of Tori Fatohpur, Bijna andDhurwai ; the Dhasan forms the 
eastern boundary, separating itfromthr? 11 am irpur district and the 
states of Alipura, Bihat andOarrauli : to the south and south-west 
it marches with Orchha territory , the lioundary being very irregular 
and two long narrow peninsulas stretching into that state and threo 
small blocks being entirely surrounded by its territory. It has a 
total area of 280,743 acres or 440*2 square miles. Tho southern 
portion is generally wild and hilly, dotted with artificial lakes 
and fertile irrigated valley s, but displaying also great tracts of 
barren waste. These characteristics are most pronounced in tlie 
south-west corner, a tract very similar to tho southern part of 
Jhausi tahsil, >vhere the hills are more extensive than elsewhere, 
the ground undulating, stony and broken by ravines, and the 
soil practically all rahvr. In the northern portion of the tahsil, 
the scene is very different. Though still crossiKl by hills, the 
country is more open and level, and fairly well wooded. The chief 
soils are now mar, kabar, and parm. The last named is found 
in long strips bordering the streams, especially along the Dhasan 
river, and in the centre of tiie tahsil. The farther north wo 
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move the darker the soil becomes. The best 'itiar is found in the 
centre of the level tracts and continues generally so long as the 
ground is dat and not cut up by streams. As soon as a stream 
or nala is reached the ground undulates and the soil deteriorates, 
first gradually into kabar and then into rakar. Tiie main range 
of hills runs in a long line northwards from Katera to Bhasnoh, 
with the lakes of Kachneh, Magarwara and Pachwara at its base. 
Scattered groups of hills are frequent elsewhere, more especially 
south-west of Mau town, and have facilitated the construction of 
numerous tanks, the most important of which is that at Arjar. 
A series of nalaa crosses the pargana diagonally from the south- 
west to the north-east, those to the east falling ultimately^ 
into the Dhasan and those to the west into the Betwa. The 
largest and moat distinctive is the Lakheri nadiy but the Dareri, 
Sukhnai, Suprar, Karar and Ur are also large, and bring down 
heavy fioods, and greatly scour the villages along their banks. 
Their numerous tributaries so break up the pargana that it is not 
easy to find any large continuous stretch of good land, and there 
are few villages of any size in which part of the area is not cut 
up by streams. 

Of the total area, 39,906 acres or 14*2 per cent, are classified 
as barren waste, while 26,845 acres or over 9 per cent, are covered 
with groves or are eulturable waste. The average area under the 
plough is some 108,927 acres, and some 6,460 acres are normally 
doublercropped. Nearly 33 per cent, of the total area of the*tahsil 
is returned as ordinarily lying fallow. Irrigation is a factor of 
some importance ; and in this respect Mau takes a high place among 
the tahsils of the district, for approximately 9,340 acres on the 
average are watered, and this amount expands largely in dry years. 
The system of cultivation differs considerably in the northern and 
southern portions of the tahsil. In the latter, wherever possible^ 
in the valleys and plots of level ground, wells have been con- 
structed, which are universally worked by the Persian wheel. 
By the aid of these and by careful manuring and fencing, small 
miHets are grown in the rains, followed by pUiya wheat and 
barley in the winter. In lowlying lands saturated with moisture, 
especially in the beds or below the embankments of lakes, gram 
ai^ maswr can be grown mthout irrigatioii^ but outside the 
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influence of irrigation and saturation crops are impossible in 
this tract. In the kharif owing to the inferiority of the soil 
and the difficulty of protecting the fields from the ravages of wild 
animals, jwar and cotton are grown only to a limited extent; but 
the slopes and broken ground are covered with small millets, 
generally kodon, while tiliy urd^ and mung, are not uncommon, 
and rice occupies the centres of the valleys. In the north, 
wherever pariut predominates, juar is grown and occasionally 
gram unirrigated, but otherwise the products are inferior. Tili 
and the small millets arc, after juar, more common in the kharif 
than cotton; and on the worst soil a little hajra is found. 
Where there is a large stretch of mar, wheat and gram mixed 
are commonly put in, with gram and linseed in lighter soil on 
the outskirts. In the kharif, juar is universal, and is followed 
at a long interval by cotton and til. Of the total cultivated 
area some 96,662 acres or over 87 per cent, are normally devoted 
to the autumn, and 18,893 acres or 17 per cent, to tho ra6i 
harvest ; some while 480 acres on the average arc occupied by 
zaid crops. 

The chief cultivating castes are l^jputs, Kachhis, Chamars, 
Ahirs and Kurmis. Thirty-five per cent, of the cultivated area 
is in the hands of the proprietors, 32 per cent, in those of tenants- 
at-will, and 29 per cent, is held by occupancy tenants, tho 
remainder being rent-free or nominally rented. This servos to 
indicate that the bulk of the land is owned by cultivating 
proprietary communities, and in fact the only largo proprietor 
in the tahsil is the Raja of Katera. The tahsil contains 710 
villages, divided into 366 mahals, 12 of which are revenue free. 
Of this number 129 are held in joint zamindari, 114 in impefect, 
pattidari, 24 in perfect pattidari, six in bhaiyach/ira, and only 92 
in single zamindari tenure. The largest landholders are Rajputs 
and Brahmans, and in this tahsil there is a greater variety of Raj- 
put clans with numerous representatives than in any other. 

In 1872 the tahsil had a population of 104,281 persons. It 
steadily increased to 107,161 in 1881, and to 116,724 in 1891, bat 
at the last enumeration in 1901, was found to have fallen to 
100,298, of which 49,617 were females. The average density 
amounts to 228 persons per square mile, and varies between 260 

20 
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in the parua, 234 in the mar, and 214 in therafear tract. 
The rate, however, is somewhat inflated by the inclusion of the 
population of Mau-Ranipur. Classified according to I'ebgions, 
there were 94,061 Hindus, 5,310 Musalmans, 881 Jams, 10 

Christians, three Aryas, and three Sikhs, Hindus ttie 

most numerous castes were Chaniars 14,608 Kachhis 13,0ol, 
Brahmans 9,976, Koris 8,397, and Rajputs 6,t 85, while Ahns, 
Gadariyas, Kurmis, Ahars, Banias, Telis and Dhobis all num- 
bered over 2,000 each. The chief Rajput clans represented were 
Parihars, followed at a long interval by Bnndelas, Bais, Gaurs, 
Janwars, and Sengars. Here as elsewhere the Muhammadans 
form a very small proportion of the population. Sheikhs and 
Behnas predominating. The tahsil is almost entirely agricultural 
in character, though Mau-Ranipur is a centre of considerable 
though diminishing importance. There are, however, a larger 
number than elsewhere of persons engaged in cotton weaving and 
spinning, chiefly in the neighbourhood again of Mau. 

The only town in the tahsil is the municipality of Mau- 


Ranipur, but there 


are a few other places of size and 


importance. Katera is the seat of a Raja ; Arjar, Siaori, Ma^r- 
wara, Kachneh, and Pachwara arc famous for their tanks ; whilt 
Uldan and Ghat Lahehura have police stations. The markets 

fairs ferries, schools, and iiost-offices of the tahsil are shoivn in th< 

appendix. Mau has still a considerable trade in ghi, cotton 

and cloth. . xu u 

With tho exception of the raJea/r tract in the south, wner 

there are only very poor roads, the tahsil is well supplied witl 
communication, The Nowgong-Jhansi metalled road traverse 
it from east to west and tho newly metalled road from Gursarai t 
Mau crosses centrally from north to south. The Jhansi-Manikpu 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which follow 
closely the alignment of the Nowgong road has four stations m i 
or close to its boundaries, namely Mau Ranipur road, Tetor 
and Arjar. Besides this a metalled road runs southwards t 
Tikamgarh from Mau and unmctalled roads run northwards t 
Garautha past Markuan, and eastwards towards EaJ over th 
Ghat Lahehura. Another road runs from Katera pai 

Uldan to Taraoli and BO to Eraohh. 
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The early history of the tahill is bon ul up with that of the 
district. The only chatigo made in its boundaries since the British 
occupation was the addition to it in ISGd of the bulk of the old 
pargana of Pandwaha. l^or administrative purposes the tahsil 
constitutes a subdivision in the oharge of a full-poworod officer 
on the district staff. In police matters the jurisdiction is divided 
between the circles of M au^ Uldati, Gliat Lahchura^ Katora and 
Barwa Sagar. 


MOTH, Tahsil Moth. 

The headquarters of the tahsil of the same name lies in 26^ 
45^ N. and 78^ 78' E., at a distance of 32 miles from tlhansi on 
the Cawnpore trunk road. CUber roads connect it with Gursarai, 
Bhander and Puuchh. Besides the tahsili the town contains a 
first-class police station, post-office, school and inspection bun- 
galow. The population in 1865 numbered 3,209 porsons, in 1872, 
3,288, in 1881, 3,395, in 1891, 3,052, and in 1901 had fallen to 
2,937 : of this number 2,528 wore Hindus. The town has boon 
administered since 1863 under Act XX of 1856, and has an 
average income of Rs. 600. This is derived mainly from a house- 
tax and is expended in the maintenan(;c of a small conservancy 
staff, a police force and in simple works of improvement. There 
is a railway station on the flhansi-Cawnpore section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, and also the ruins of a fort built by 
the Gosains, whose history is given in the pargana notice. 


MOTH Tahsil. 

Moth tahsil forms the north-western portion of the Jhausi 
district and lies between the parallels of 25^ 32' and 25° 50' N. 
and 78° 46' and 79° 7' E. It has a total area of 178,747 acres or 
279*3 square miles. Intermixed as it is with blocks of land belong- 
ing to the states of Orchha, Samthar, Datia, Tori-Fatehpur, Dhurwai 
and Bijna, the boundaries are not very definite; but roughly 
speaking may be described as the Gwalior state and Jhansi tahsil 
to the west and south-west, and the Garautha tahsil and Orchha on 
the cast and south-west. On the north lie Samthar and the Jalaun 
district. There is a large inclave of land, south-west of Moth 
rdtind‘the village of Amra, which belongs to Samthar, and a 
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smaller one at Pandori belonging to Datia : on the other hand at 
Khilli Khilli-Tanti, Punchh and Nari the pargana possesses four 
isolated tracts, the last of which is contiguous to Kunch tahsil 
in the Jalaun district. 

The main block of the pargana lies between the Betwa, which 
oroBses it diagonally from the south-west, and the Pahuj which 
separates it from Gwalior state. The wedge-shaped tract between 
these two rivers, excluding a fringe of ravines and broken 
ground along the Betwa, is a level treeless stretch of kabar 
and parua approximating to the soil of northern Jhansi on the 
boundary of that pargana and darkening to blocks of mar on 
the north and north-west. Ic is diversified here and there by 
steep red hills, and rocks are nowhere far from the surface. 
The eastern portion of the tahsil has much in common with 
Garautha, to which it was originally attached. It is not much 
infested by ravines, undulates slightly and abounds in good 
black wheat-growing soil liable to frequent invasions of kans* 
This portion in practically separated from the rest by a high 
rocky ridge, which, commencing in Sagauli, runs south-westwards 
parallel to the river towards the fort of Kurar, from which it 
takes its name. It is covered for the most part with low thorny 
scrub and is the resort of numerous pig, to which the ravines and 
scattered patches of thorn jungle also afford ample cover. The 
tract is a very mixed one. Bits of good mar occasionally 
stretch back from the valley of the Betwa into the uplands ; but 
in most of the village ravine action is draining away the best of 
the soil and leaving the land thickly strewn with karikar nodules. 
The whole tahM may be said to lie in the valley of the Betwa, as 
the slope to the Pahuj to the west is inappreciable, the watershed 
lying within a very short distance of its bed, which is flanked 
by low banks. The Betwa dows in a rocky channel between 
high precipitous cliffs. Its bed changes little, but the maze of 
ravines along either bank cause great deterioration in the 
adjoining country. The effects are most marked on the left 
bank, but the ravines are steadily cutting back on either side into 
villages which are too poor and scantily populated to check 
their ravages. The chief tributary nalaa are the Ganukha and 
i)uoao in the north, the Barwar draining the central portion oj 
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the western tract and the Gairao to the south. None of these, 
however, has a permanent flow of water, and it is only after 
heavy rain that they interrupt communications. 

Of the total area of the tahsil 28,736 acres or 16 per cent* 
are recoiled as barren waste, while 15,992 acres or nearly 9 per 
cent, are covered with groves or returned as culturablo waste. 
The cultivated area normally amounts to 61,400 acres, and th^ 
area of old and new fallow to 58,000 acres. Cultivation attains 
very different standards in the diftbrent tracts included in the 
pargana. On the Garautha boundary, whore there is good ina/r 
soil, wheat is largely grown. In the tract between the Kurar 
hills and the Betwa cotton is the groat stand-by in the inferior 
soil, and gram is the only ropresentative of the winter crops. 
Where the black deposit has been entirely washed off the hard 
clay below is reached, which receives no help from irrigation: 
and alike on it and on the refuse soil of the slopes the poorer 
kho/rif grains, tUi, kodon, urd and mung, acquire importance. 
In the main black soil block to the north, the wheat crop is the 
best yielded in this portion of the district. There are few wells, 
but the gentle eastward slope of the tract enables the land in 
many villages to be fertilised by field-to- field embankments. 
Further to the south the black deposit gets thinner, and about 
the middle of the tahsil the dark superstructure and the light 
coloured clayey soil underneath amalgamate into a greyish loam 
of considerable fertility. Cultivation is close, and all the common 
rabi and kharif crops are grown in a rough alternation. Irriga* 
tion gives capital results where tried, but the depth of the water- 
level generally stalids in its way, while the only lake in the 
pargana, that at Pipra, has been formed by damming up a gap 
in the Kurar ridge. Consequently the irrigated area is the 
smallest in the district, with the exception of tahsil Garautha. 
Although the Betwa canal passes through the tahsil, it only attains 
command of the surfeuse at the northern corner. Consequently 
irrigation from the canal is variable and fitful, and of the 
average irrigated area of 2,650 acres the bulk is garden 
land watered from Avells. Double cropping throughout the 
tahsil is rare, and is confined almost entirely to irrigated land 
trbere wheat or barley is preceded by sauxm and fhihaa^, and 
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to rice plots where gram and masur can be sown in the winter 
after good rains : the area averages only some 2,200 acres. Of 
the total cropped area over the whole tahsil 73 per cent, is 
normally devoted to kharif and 30 per cent, to rahi crops. 

There are 152 villages in the tahsil, including 18 which 
belong to the Gursarai estate. If these 18 villages and mahals 
are disregarded, there remain 262 mahala, of which 54 are hold 
in single, 88 in joint zamindarL 25 in perfect pattidari, 94 in 
imperfect pattidari and one only is hhaiyachara. There are no 
large landed proprietors in the pargana, and the great majority of 
the villages are held by proprietary communities with numerous 
co-sharers of much the same standing as their own tenants. The 
only important exceptions arc the Dhundhera llajputs of Patti 
Kumharra and the heirs of tlie late Kao Gobind Ram of 
Chirgaon. The chief proprietary castes are Lodhis, Ahirs, Kurmis, 
Brahmans and Rajputs; and those who cultivate most largely 
are, in addition to those, Kachhis, Dangis and Chamars. At 
the recent settlement 37 per cent, of the cultivated area was 
in the hands of tho proprietors; a like quantity in those of 
occupancy and exproprietary tenants, while loss than 22 per 
cent, was held by tenants-at-will. The revenue demand at tho 
present tune and that at previous settlements will be found in 
the appendix. 

The population of the tahsil increased steadily from 55,391 
in 1872 to 57,208 in 1881 and 59,089 in 1891. At the last 
enumeration in 1901 it was ascertained that there had been a fall to 
55,638. Tho average density is therefore just under 200 per 
square mile, varying between 392 in the strong^pland communities 
between the Betwa and Pahuj, and only 65 in the inferior 
Betwa-side villages which are cut up by innumerable ravines. 
Classified according to religions there were 53,265 Hindus, 2,119 
Musalmans, 237 Jains, 8 Sikhs, 5 Aryas and four Christians. 
Among the Hindus Lodhis are the most numerous caste with 
7,826 members, followed closely by Chamars with 7,703, Brah- 
mans 6,023, Kachhis 5,393, Ahirs 4,454 and Koris 2,609. 
No other caste had over 2,000 representatives, though Kurmis 
numbered 1,959 and Gadariyas 1,875. Rajputs only amounted 
to 1|009, the largest clan among them bemg the Bundela with 
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only 313 repr^ntatives. Among the small Musalman popula- 
tion Sheikhs a^d Behnas predominate. The tahsil is almost 
wholly agricultural in character, and almost the whole population 
is either dependent directly on cultivation or is connected with 
trade in agricultural produce ; there are no manufactures of any 
importance. 

The only towns in the tahsil are those of Moth, the head- 
quarters of the tract, and Chirgaon, both of which are administered 
under Act XX of 1850. Thoro are, however, a few places of 
importance otherwise such aa Erichh, Puuchh, Baghaira, Talor and 
Kargawan. The chief market is that of Chirgaon, an improving 
town with a considoraldo trade, while Punchh is also a mart for 
Gursarai and Garautha. Moth itself is a place of no importance, 
and Erachh has greatly decayed. Bhanderisa considerable town, 
which once gave its name to a tahsil and lies just beyond the 
borders of the pargana. Lists of the schools, post-olllces, markets 
and fairs will be found in the appendix. 

West of the Betwa communications are excellent. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway and the Jhausi-Cawnpore road 
traverse the pargana from north to south; and there are four 
railway stations, namely, at Punchh, Moth, Nandkhos and 
Chirgaon, situated witliin its limits. Metalled and unmotallod roads 
radiate to the north and south-east both from Moth and Chirgaon. 
East of the Betwa the only metalled road is that connecting 
Punchh with Gursarai and crossing the Betwa at Erachh, but 
in dry weather the river can be negotiated at Khivitak-ghat and 
llamuagar, which are connected with Gursarai on the one side and 
with Chirgaon or Moth on the other by fair unmetalled roads. 

In the rains, liowever, the river is usually impassable, and the 
roads passing through mar tracts are quagmires, so that cart 
traffic has to be suspended. A list of all the roads and ferries 
will be found in the appendix. 

In the days of Akbar the pargana must have fallen |>artly 
within the mahal of Erachh and partly in that of Bhander^V^ 
part was probably in the incLepondeut control of the Hundelaii. 

In the year 174^1,-45, soon after the division of territories between 
Naru Shankar and the Raja of Orchha, Motli khas, which with 
most of the villages in the neighbourhood was then in tihe 
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possession of the Datia state^ was seized by Raja Indargir, a 
Gosain. This chief built a fort^ and in the course of a few years 
had annexed from the Datia and Orchha states 114 villages. 
The Bajas applied to Naru Shankar for assistance^ and Naru 
Shankar sent a force against him. The fort was surrendered 
and all the villages were made over to Naru Shankar^ none 
being restored to the Bajas. In 1766 A.D. Anupgir, the 
heir and chela of Indargir^ reconquered 99 villages^ including 
Moth khas and its fort: 6 years later Naru Shankar, regained 
possession^ only to be again expelled by the Gosain in 1762 
A.D. In 1766 A.D. at a large darbar held at Gohad by the 
Peshw^a^ pargana Moth^ which then included 77 villages^ was 
assigned as a jagir, with the consent of Anupgir, to Naru 
Shankar. On the latter’s death Anupgir again invaded and 
retook the pargana. He held possession till 1787 A.D. and 
by annexation increased the number of villages to 123. He 
was, however, driven out by Rang Rao Raja Bahadur, the 
grandson of Naru Shankar, daring whose time the number of 
villages was reduced to 46. In 1824 A.D. the pargana was 
farmed by Raja Bahadur to Ram Chand Rao, Raja of Jhansi, 
and in 1839, when the latter’s estates were taken under direct 
management, Moth passed into the charge of the supeiintendent 
of the Jhansi state. In 1843, when the state was restored to 
Gangadhar Bao, Moth was placed in the hands of the superinten- 
dent of Jalaun, and in 1864 was incorporated finally in the newly 
formed Jhansi district. It then included 73 villages and the 
Chirgaon talvqa of 26 villages. It was first settled by Captain 
Gordon, who assessed Rs. 66,162 on the 67 revenue-paying villages. 
This sum, together with Rs. 22,689 on the Chirgaon talriqa and 
6 villages transferred from other parganas, brought up the whole 
demand to Rs. 91,161 on 104 villages, 6 of which were revenue- 
free. The pargana was considerably altered after the transfer and 
exchange of territory in 1886, and at the settlement of 1892 
consisted of 134 villages, exclusive of the Gursarai estate, which 
were assessed to a revenue of Bs. 1,28,066 : at the recent revision 
the demand was reduced to Rs. 99,086. 

For administrative purposes the tahsil forms a subdivision 
which is generally in the charge of a full-powered oflScer on the 



district staff : the police admmidtratiou is divided between the 
circles of Moth^ Chirgaon, Erachh and Baghora. 


NARHAT, Parijana MadaobA; Tahail Mahroni. 

A largo village, lying in 21® 25' N. and 78® 88' E. 
immediately at the foot of the Vindhy an hills, 22 miles south 
of Lalitpur and two miles from Gunn on the Tjalitpur-Saugor 
road, with which it is connected by a branch me tailed road. 
Unmetallod roads run to Mahroni, IS miles, and Madanpur, 16 
miles. The place is the residence of the Narhat iiharldavs, of 
whom some account has been given in chapter 111, and the ruins 
of an old fort surmount the village. It contains a second<class 
police station, post-office and school; and the Village Sanitation 
Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. The population in 1901 
• numbered 2,101, persons chiefly Kachhis. 

NATHI KHERA, Pargana Talbbiiat, Tahail Lalitpur. 

A small village lying in 25®7' N. and 78® 82' K. 82 miles 
north-east of Lalitpur and 9 miles from Talboliat, with winch it 
is connected by an uumotalled road. It contains a third-class 
police station, post-office and district bungalow. The popula- 
^ tion of the place in 1901 was 448 persons, and consisted for the 
most part of Ahirs, Lodhis and Jains. 

PALI, Pargana Balabeiiat, Tahail Lalitpur. 

A considerable village in 24® 29' N. and 78® 26' K. lying 
at the foot of the Vindhyan hills. It is 14 miks south of 
Lalitpur, with which it is connected by on un metalled road 
leaving the Saugor road at Ghatwar ; and is similarly connected 
with Jakhlon railway station, 7 miles, and Betiia, 6 miles. Some 
account of the place has already been given in connection with 
the Rajput landholders in chapter II L Of the ancient Bundela 
fort little now remains except the foundations, and the most 
interesting feature in the villi^e is the extensive ixm gardens. 
The population in 1901 numbered 2,451 persons ; and a weekly 
market is^beld on Sundays. There is a school in the village and 
the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. 
On the top of the scarp about a mile south-west of the site and deep 
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in the .jungle .is a Chandel temple dedicated to Nilkauth 
Mahadeo. 


PANDWAHA, TahsU Garautha. 

A considerable village in 25® 27' N. and 79® 10' E. on 
the metalled road from Man to (xursarai, distant 15 miles from 
Mau, 12 from Garaiitha and 45 miles from Jhansi vid Bhasueh. 
The place was formerly the headquarters of a tahsil, but this was 
abolished in 1866 ; and it now contains a third-elass police station, 
post-office, inspection bungalow and a local encamping-ground. 
The population in 1901 numbered 1,017 persons, chiefly consisting 
of Kurmis, who also own the bulk of the village. 


PUNOllH, Tahall Moth. 

A village, with a population of 1,767 persons, lying in 25® 
48' N. and 79®4' E. It is completely isolated from the rest of the 
tahsil, and forms one of a number of straggling villages which 
are surrounded by ISamthar territory and ultimately touch the 
border of Jalaun. The village lies on the Jhansi-Cawnporo main 
road, at a distance of 40 miles from Jhansi and 9 miles from 
Moth, and has a railway station on the Cawnpore section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula llailway. It formerly contained a 
police station, which has now been abolished, but it possesses a 
post-olliiio, school and police outpost. The bazar is of some 
importance and a considerable traffic is carried on in agri- 
cultural produce. The old fort is a massive structure of mud with 
high walls and brick bastions ; there is a military encamping- 
ground, and near Khakal, a mile and a half north, a canal bunga- 
low. The Sesa road bungalow lies in Samthar territory, four miles 
beyond Punchh. The population of the village numbered 1,815 
persons in 1901, consisting chiefly of Ahirs, who also own it. 

RAKSA, Tahsil Jhansi. 

A small village lying in 25® 27' N. and 78® 29' E. on the 
Jhansi-Sipri road, and distant seven miles from Jhansi. In 1901 it 
had* a population of 1,537 persons, the bulk of whom were Lodhis 
and Ahirs, and contains a third-class police station and school. 
The village is owned by resident Panwar Rajputs. Near the villi^ 
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is a small dilapidated brick-built fort. The place is famous as 
the site of the experiments in embanking to prevent the erosion 
of the soil by imlaa carried out by Mr. G. E. Ward in 1889. 
These have already been dcseiibed. 


RANIPUK, Takail Matt. 

A town mill's south of the dhaiisi-Nowgong rotul, 30 
miles from Jhaiisi and four from Mau^ with whie-h it is combined 
to form one union, administered as a municipality. The site 
lies in 26® 15' N. and 79° 6' E., on the left bunk of the Sukhiiai 
nadij which lure has a clean sandy bed, carrying a narrow 
stream of clear water. The tow'u for the most part is built 
amongst shallow ravines, which run down to the stream and servo 
admirably to drain it. The main road passes from cast to west 
and is drained by square deep drains in old 8tyh\ For a con- 
siderable distance it passes between poor mud-l)iiilt huts, so that 
tlie first aspect of the town is that of a place of little import- 
ance; but at the western end, after making a sudden turn, it 
opens into a fine bazar, with handsome masonry shops on either 
side. The houses, like those o£ Mau, are old and picturesque, 
and the pleasing effect is incu*i ased hy the existence of a small 
"Jain temple on each side of the road, about the centre of the 
bazar. Outside the town to the east is a small high raised brick 
fort of Maratha times, which used to be inhabited i>y a deputy 
magistrate stationed in the place and now belongs to the American 
mission. On the northern side, well away from the town, there 
exists a large enclosure, called the encamping-grouud, wliich 
contains a large well wdth a thick golc/. 

The population of Itanipur in 18(35 ii umbered 8,128 persons. 
This number fell to 6,(395 in 1872 ; and at tl:elast enumerutiou in 
1901 there wore 6,65:3 iiihaoitauts. For election purposes the 
town forms a single ward, which returns two members to the 
municipal board, lianipur was founded in 1678 A.D. by Kani Hira 
Deva, widow of Raja Pahar Singh of Orchha, but was plundered 
and nearly destroyed 25 years later by Amir Ikg of Indore. 
Subsequently Rani Amar Kuiiwar of Orchliapersuarled the inhabi- 
tants to return and settle in it During Maratha rule and the early 
day • of British occupation it shared to some extent the kkarwi 
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trade and prosperity of Mau^ and was the residence of considerable 
numbers of traders and merchants^ chiefly Jains^ who still form s. 
an important part of the community. The trade^ however, has 
nearly gone and the place is fast decaying. It contains a post- 
office and a school. 

SAKRAR, Tahsil Mau. 

A small village on the Jhansi-Nowgong road, equidistant from 
Jhansi and Mau, lying in 25® 20' N. and 78® 55' E, In 1901 
it possessed a population of 1,633 persons, chiefly Rajputs 
and Bhils. There was formerly a police station in the village, 
but it was subsequently abolished : it now contains an inspection 
bungalow, post-office and school. The owners are a largo 
body of Janwar Rajputs. There is a ruined Chandel baithak 
in the north-west corner of the site, ascribed as usual to Alha 
and Udal. • 

SARHUMAR, Pargana Madaoea, Tahsil Mahroni. 

A large village with a population of 1,184 persons, lying in 
24® 25' N. and 78® 47' E., 31 miles south-east of Lalitpur and 
three miles north of Madaora. The village contains a school and^ 
several Jain temples. There is here also a sati stone, dated 
eambat 1813 or 1756 A.D., bearing the name of the Emperor 
Alamgir, which is interesting because it incidentally states that 
Sarhumar was then in pargana Dhamoni. The owners of the 
village are the Seths of Bamrana ; and the population, numbering 

1,184 persons, is chiefly composed of Kachhis. 

# 

SIAORI, Tahsil Mau. 

A considerable village lying in 25® 20' N. and 79® 7' E. 
at the point where the branch rood from Ranipur joins the main 
road *from Mau to Gursarai. In 1901 it had a population of 
2,339 persons. It contains a canal inspection bungalow, school 
and post-office ; and is important as the site of a tank, which is 
being considerably enlarged by the Irrigation department. The 
^T>lr as originally improved in 1906 at a cost of Rs. 86,300, has 
a storage capacity of 244 million cubic feet and a water spread of 
664 acres, the water being capable of irrigating some 2,800 acres. 
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It is now proposed to raiso the cill of the tank by two feet, 
increasing the storage capacity thereby to 305 million cubic foot 
and the water-spvoad to 751 acres, at a cost of Rs. 7,427. Besides 
this the provision of irrigating channels for the distribution of 
the water will cost about Rs. 28,300, the irrigating eapajity of 
(he tank being increased to 3,000 acres. 

SIRAS GHAT; Pargana Tai.bj?itat, Tahail Lalitpur. 

This ghat lies in 25® 7' N. and 78® 23' E., 33 miles north 
of Lalitpur on the old unmetalled road to Jhansi. It was the 
only ferry between Lalitpur and Jhansi where carts could cross 
during the rains, and then only when the river was not in heavy 
flood, until the Dhukwan weir hold up the wat(‘r at Jhanir ghnl^ so 
that a ferry there became possible. The name is dtn*ivod from the 
village of Siras on the loft bank in Gwalior territory ; and there 
is a district bungalow on the Lalitpur side, in tho lands of mauza 
Itaprenr Khurd. 


SIRON KALAN, Pargana Bansi, Talml liAiiiTPUR. 

A small village with a population of 537 persons, chiefly 
Ahirs, lying in 25® 52' N. and 78® 20' E., 12 miles north-west 
cf Lalitpur. It was originally an extensive town, as evidenced by 
the ruins that are scattered about far and wide. Sculptured relics, 
chiefly Jain, are lying neglected or collected in different places. 
Santanatha is a Bundela temple, inside which the walls, columns 
and the image belong to an older structure : the last is a colossal 
standing Tirthanhxray flanked by two smaller ones. In tho 
centre of several modern ^temples is the basement of an 
older shrine, where a large slab about 6 feet square stands 
exposed, bearing an inscription, in which are recorded the 
names of several Kauauj monarchs, Bhoja, INtahipal and 
others, and which gives eight dates, ranging from mmhat 
960 to 1026 . There is also a hacli well close by with a flight of 
steps leading to the water. Outside the modern wall of the 
enoiosure are the sites of several temples, and a little l>eyond, 
to the north-west, is an interesting small gate, called DhobU 
Ai-Paw* or made of three blocks of stones, two jambs and a 
Untd, all of which are appropriately carved. 
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SIR8I, Pargana Bansi, Tahail Lalitpur. 

A village in 24° 52' N. and 78° 26' E., 13 miles north-east 
of Lalitpur, on tho unmetalled road to Jakhaura. It has a 
population of 880 pcarsons, chiefly, Bohn as, and contains a school, 
and a fine old fort, said to have hceii built 350 years ago. The 
village is tho seat of a mahanff the present incumbent of 
which is Lachhigir, who succeeded his guru Mahondragir in 1900, 
and lives hero with a following of some 100 Sanyasis. 

SONJNA, PargaM and Tahail Mahboni. 

A largo village with a total population of 1,280 persons, 
chiefly Brahmans, picturesquely situated on a group of low hills 
in 24° 33' N. and 78° 55' E. It is 33 miles east-south-east of 
Lalitpur and ton miles east of Mahroni, close to the Orchha border. 
It contains a third-class police station, a post-oflieo and a school. 


SONIIAI, Pargana Madaoka, Tahail Mahroni. 

A large village in 24° 20' N. and 78° 48' E. with a 
population of 1,002 persons, chiefly Kachhis. It is 39 miles south- 
east of Lalitpur and 5 miles south of Madaora, with which it is 
connected by an unmetalled road. There is a fliio old fort built 
by Prithvi Singh, Raja of Shahgarh and Garhakotah (1744 to 
1753 A.D.), and grandson of Chhattarsal, but it was partially 
destroyed at tho Mutiny. A little to the north of the village is a 
large garden, now tho property of the Government, which was made 
by Bakht Bali, the last Raja of Shahgarh. This contains a large 
number of trees of many varieties and several buildings of 
interest. There are also two ChUndel temples to the east, in a 
fair state of preservation. The occurrence of copper ore near 
this place lias already been noticed in chapter I. Tho present 
owners are Panwar Rajputs who are related by marriage to the 
Baja of Bijawar. 

TALBEH AT, Pargaria Talbehat, Tahail Lalitpur. 

A town situated in 25° 3' N. and 78° 26' E. on the Jhansi- 
Saugor road. It is the largest place in the subdivision after 
Lalitpur, and has a railway station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway. It is situated 30 miles from Jhansi and 26 from 
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Lalitpur, and mile and a half from the railway station. The name 
derived from a largo tank whi(*h supplies water for irrigation 
purposes to several of the .siinoundiiig villag»-s, hrluit being in 
Gond language the equivalent of <janw, 'rho greater part of the 
town lies to the west of a roeky range of hills surmounted hy 
the comhined fort and place huilt hy llluirat Sah, second Raja of 
Bar and first of Chanclheri, in 1018 -\.1>. llis son Raja Dehi 
Singh constructed the Singh Bagh in 1087. The place was one 
of considorahle importance in Riiudi la history. It was captured 
by Colonel Filose in 181 1 after a three mo nllis' siege, and then 
only through the treachery of the llallaljh 'I’iwari, w'lio 

received the village revenue free ns reward: his luirs still possess 
part of it, hut not as m wffi, TIu- fort was redin^ed to its present 
state of ruin in 1858 hy Sir lliigli Rose. The whole strueture 
is a comhined fort, palace and temple, the second which contains 
some frescoes. The oldest name of thi‘ town is said to have hoen 
JlriaJckera^f whose site lay on th l-ank side of the hill. Some 
Chandcl remains are found in the neighhourhood, and there is a 
Pathan tomb called D whi<^h has an inscription in old 

2 characters. Raja Dehi Singh s« ems to have extendi d the 
fort, and prohal)ly huilt or completed th«‘ Nd VHrvgha temple, 
whence the town came to ho called Navfilvghpurl, 

The view from the top of the fort westward over the town 
and eastward over the lake is exceedingly fin«*. The former 
spreads out in an orderly array of brick huildings, mostly roofed 
with tiles, interspersed with tn^os and temples. Not a few, 
however, are in ruins, the town never having recovered from the 
effects of the famine of 1808. 'Most of the houses are remarkably 
solid in design, the walls in many instances being liuilt in])anelH, 
with deep eaves between the lower and upper storeys, supporkd 
by close-set notched trusses. Th^* bazar is situated approximately 
in the centre of the town and consists of a fairly wide roadway 
about 150 yards long, lined on each side by low tiled shops. At 
the southern end is a fine well with stops loading to the water 
through a passage on one side, and is said to have been made 
over 300 years ago : it is in good repair but the water is bad. 

The tank, which covers about 528 acres, lies to the east of 
the range of hills and is formed by two short dams, one of which 
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(the smaller) lies a quarter of a mile to the south of the town : 
the main road runs over it. It is said to have been constructed, 
long before the time of the Bundclas, by one Bhura Brahman, 
and there is a legend to the effect that it would contain no water 
till a girl (or more than one, according to another account) had 
been buried beneath the dam. Worship is still paid to the 
memory of the Brahman in an insular boulder of rock, on which 
there are some peculiar sculpturings of a rude type. All round 
the tank, save where the hills nse steeply from it, there is a fringe 
of irngated cultivation, beyond which all appears to be jungle. 
The smaller dam is so constructed as to serve as a waste- weir ; 
and the main embankment lies at the south-east corner of the 
town and has been now converted into an encamping-ground. At’ 
its feet the water is between 20 and 30 foot deep, and below it is a 
swamp in which rice is grown. The surplus water of the tank and 
of the town generally drains into the Kherwaho ndUt to the west. 

Talbehat has been administered under Act XX of 1856 since 
1872. In that year it had a population of 4,813 persons, which 
during the last thirty years has steadily increased, for at the 
latest enumeration in 1901 there were 6,693 inhabitants. Classi- 
fied according to religions there were 5,424 Hindus, 266 
Musalmans and three others. Brahmans being the most numerottsr 
Hindu caste. Income, which is raised mainly by a house-tax in 
the usual way, is spent on conservancy, watch and ward and 
petty works : the average receipts and expenditure amount to 
some Es. 600 annually. 

TALBEHAT Po/rganay TahsU Lalitpue. 

Talbehat is the most northerly parganaof the Lalitpur tahaH* 
It has a total area of 181, *176 acres or 283 square miles, out of 
which 42,610 acres or 28*5 per cent, are barren waste, inclusive 
of 18*6 square miles of reserved forest : 26,648 acres or over 14 
per cent, are covered with groves or are culturable waste. Of 
the total area some 40,000 acres are normally under the plough 
and 70,000 acres returned as fallow. 

The Betwa and the Jamni meet at the northern comer of the 
pargana, which, in common with the greater part of pargana 
Bansi, has the typical conformation of a Bundelkhand red soil 
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tract. Narrow ridges running for the most part from north to 
south are a marked feature of the laTid8ca[)e, the most important 
of which is that from Talbehat to the north lying parallel to 
the course of the Betwa. Besides these ridges scattered hills are 
everywhere of frequent occurrence, combining near Nathikhera 
Haraspur andBijrothato form several fairly largo blocks of forest. 
The timber is, however, of a very poor type owing to the shallop 
soil and scanty supply of w'ater, so that the prevalent impression is 
that of a stony and thorny waste with small areas of well irrigated 
taretcb adjoining scattered sites. Here and there the rugged con- 
formation of the country has been taken advantage of to form tanks, 
the most important of which is that at Talbehat. They give as a 
rule but little irrigation, but are very valuable os tending to keep 
up the water-level in the wells and as drinking places for cattle. 
Many nalas traverse the pargana and carry off the drainage into 
the Betwa and Shahzad : but all are small, unimportant water- 
courses except the Kherar nadif which falls into the Betwa near 
Kotra. 

The chief crops grown are the small millets, mostly kodon 
and rice in the kharif, and wheat and barley in mixture or gram in 
the rabi. The double-cropped area is usually, with the exception of 
jhansi tahsil, thedargest in the district and covers normally some 
12,000 acres. Ordinarily three-fourths of the cropped area is 
devoted to kharif and one-fourth to rahi crops. Irrigation is a 
factor of considerable importance, and a larger area is watered 
than in any other pargana of the subdivision : normally it 
amounts to some 12,600 acres, and is mainly carried on from 
wells by the aid of the Persian wheel and to a less extent from 
tanks. 

The total population of the pargana in 1901 numbered 21,616 
persons. The principal market is that at Talbehat, but there is 
no trade of importance unconnected with agriculture, except that 
in phi ; and the carrying trade on which some villages formerly 
prospered is now a thing of the past. Coarse fabrics and weapons 
of some local reputation are still made in Talbehat, but there is 
now little demand for them. Both the Great Indian Peninsula 
.Bailway and the Cawnpore-Saugor metalled road traverse the 
pargana from north to south, and there is a fair road from 
- •21 







Talbehat to Pufa; Ealan >and Nathikhcra. The subsidiary roads, 
howevoi'i are rocky and bad. The pargaila contains 106 villages. 
Bundcla llajputs own the bulk of the arca^ \rhile other Rajputs and 
Brahmans hold most of the remainder. The cultivating castes 
are mainly Lodhis, Kachhis^ Ahirs and Brahmans. 


ULDAN, Tahail Mau. 

A village in 24®23'N. and 79°3'E., 14 miles north-west 
of Mau. It has a population of 1,364 persons, and contains a 
third-class police station, post-ofiBoe and school, but is other- 
wise an unimportant place. 
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Table III . — Vital Statistics. 



Deaths. 


I Fe- 

2 3 4 6 6 



• The latei from 1891 to 19U0 are ooleiilated from the returae of thf 
1881 oeasuf. 
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Tabus IV.—Denths according to cause. 




Total doathi from— 



Year. ^ 

All 

cautoi. 

L*laguo. 

Cholura. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fovop. 

llowol 

com- 

plainti. 

1 

2 

D 

D 

5 

0 

7 

1891 

21,772 

... 

140 

03 

12,288 

2,444 

1892 

23,904 

... 

2,404 

46 

12,91.1 

1,877 

1898 

16,190 

... 

• aa 

59 

8,497 

1,200 

1894 

22,680 

... 

0 

00 

13,700 

1,089 

1806 

21,028 


403 

187 

16,107 

2,m 

1896 

40,077 


0,122 

1,314 

20,151 

4,064 

1897 

23,067 


3,019 

52 

21.020 

2,962 

1898 

19,980 


1 

3 

13.012 

1,168 

1899 

18,307 

... 

6 

8 

11,728 

008 

1900 

30,300 


1,237 

20 

20,1 M8 

1,477 

1901 

17,806 

... 

20 

54 

12,330 

671 

1902 

18,083 

211 

14 

147 

11,204 

340 

1908 

29,530 

310 

27 

' 103 

18,140 

1,242 

1004 

21,510 

1,141 

... 

50 

11,710 

633 

1906 

22,115 

399 

... 

887 

12,395 

650 

1906 

45,235 

... 

8,450 

1,013 

23,923 

1,090 

1907 

27,910 

4 

14 

4 

19,412 

mm 

1908 lat ••• 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 CM 

1918 

1914 

1016 

lOlO ••• 

1017 

1018 ^ 

27,203 


7 

8 

18,821 























































Tabus VI. — Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil JkaTisi. 
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a 

72,955 

77,567 

87,668 

74,425 

Rabi. 


637 

1,193 
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676 

705 

1,122 

• 

702 

788 

1,009 

787 

Gram. 

6,647 

11,842 

7,460 

8,369 

14,943 

9.449 
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13,257 
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1,331 
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Table VI — f continued ). — Area in*acres vmder the principol tyrops, Tuhsil Garautha. 
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Table VI — (continned). — Area in acres under the pr incipal crops, TahsU Moth. 
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No jinawar propped owing to settlement operations. 
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Table VI —(concluded ). — Area in acres under the principal crops, TahsU Mnhron L 
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Table YllI ••-^GognizaUe Crime* 


Number of casefi investi- 
gated by police. 


Number of persons. 
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Tablk IX . — Revemce demand at succeanive settlements. 


Yoar of sottlemont. 


Purgiina. 

Mr. 

Jvnkin- 

aon, 

1804. 

Major 

Diiv'ulBon, 

il809 

Mr. 

Impcy, 

1892. 

Mr. 

Hoiiro, 

1998. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


llH. 

K«. 

Its 

lU. 

Jhansi Proper 

... 


... 


Jhansi ... 

1,00,411 


1,85,545 

... 

Moth 

1,20,308 


1,2«,006 

... 

Qarautha 

1,36,009 


1,35,6 JO 

... 


... 

... 

44,864« 

... 

Miu 

1,18,843 


1,61,956 


Lalitpur Bubdivision.,, 

... 

... 

... 


Banai ... 

... 

16,418 


17,726 

Talbehat 

... 

23,630 

... 

27,971 

Lalitpur ... 


46,721 


60,678 

Balabuhat 

... 

8,117 


7,386 

Madaora ... ••• 

... 

32,458 

... 

8.3,683 

Mahroui ... 

... 

14,205 


16,760 

Ban pur ... 

1 

86,890 


36,800 



i 

1 



* BeTei&oe of tbo Ouraaroi catate. Used bj Mr. Fremantle in 18d6>97» 
f laclodM nbariuul mtiafi deniMid. 
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Table XII. — Stamps. 


Yeair. 

Receipts from — 


Non- 

Jadlcial. 

Court-feo 

including 

copies. 

* All 

sources. 

Total 

charges. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 ... 

1898-94 ... 

1894.96 ... 

1896-96 ... 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 ... 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 08 ... 

19034)4 ... 

1904-06 ... 

1906-06 ... 

1906- 07 ... 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 ... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 18 ... • ... 

1918-14 ... 

1914-16 ... 

... 

1916- 17 ... 

1917- 18 ... ... ’’’ 

■ ifc. 

Us. 

26,136 

26,503 

27,614 

28,408 

29,794 

28,106 

26,444 

23,162 

10,607 

21,086 

21,971 

22,699 

24,367 

22,380 

23,326 

22,746 

21,134 

24,376 

Rs. 

66,487 
. 60,456 

61,622 
66,681 
62,778 
67,550 
67,813 
67,468 
60,509 
48,170 
50,354 
60,696 
66,420 
62,617 
.44,246 

I 47,669 
64,994 
60,807 

Rs. 

83,086 

86,328 

89,490 

95,417 

82,770 

86,006 

84,696 

81,205 

70,763 

70,126 

72,927 

73.863 
80,448 
76,737 
68,188 
71.066 

76.864 
86,058 

Rs. 

2,761 

2,102 

2,498 

2,829 

2,429 

1.628 

1,676 

2,195 

1,258 

1,564 

l, 16 ie 

2,650 

2,601 

2,444 

2,116 

2,244 

2,084 

2,607 


Difoount only, 
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1917-18 


X * Jhansi District 

^ ■ — — ■ ■ . * - — 

Table XIV. — Income-tax for city and taheil over 60,000 — 


(Part 1 V only). 


Year. 

City of Jhiiuaf. 

Year. 

1 

Talisil Jhaniti. 

Under i Over 

Kb. 2,000, Ks. 2.000. 

Under 

Ks. 2,000. 

Over 

Rb. 2,000. 

m ^ 

a 

% 1 

Oi ! 

CO 

1 so 

« 

m 

in 

. , a> 

ss 1 “ 

E-1 ^ •< 

jj 

05 

Z 

lA 

oa 

CB 

< 

H 

C9 

H 

« 

g 

S 

g 

X 

4 

H 

5 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

2 

3 

5 




Ks. 

lU. 




Rb. 


Ks. 

1896-97 


3i5 1 

5,532 79 

9,135 

1816-97 


320 

5,670 

71 

7,636 

1897-98 


292 1 

5,128 ^^1 

9,471 

1897-98 


315 

5,399 

72 

7,928 

1898-99 


268 1 

4-.07r> 7 1 

8.98.S 

1898-99 


290 

4,927 

63 

7,652 

1899-1900 


269 , 

4.757 70 

8.214 

1899-1900 


301 

6,079 

61 

6,722 

1900-01 


273 

4,819' 65 

7,419 

1900-01 


312 

6,26. • 

56 

5,805 

1901-02 


2(52 

4,8'>2 64 

.8,37^ 

1901 02 


303 

6,365 

55 

6,782 

1902.03 


253 i 

4,700 68 

8,282 

1902 03 


332 

5,810 

68 

8,282 

1903-0J. 


110 

3,036 60 

7,704 

1903- O t 


127 

3,476 

61 

7,769 

1904-05 


103 

2,835 66 

0,948 

1904-05 


115 

3,160 


8.546 

1905-06 


102 

2,795 49 

6.04-1 

1905-06 


116 

3,144 

l68 

7,686 

1906-07 


97 

2,004 56 

0,552 

1906-07 


113 

3,030 

06 

8.112 

1907-08 


101 

2,719 67 

6,482 

1907-08 


114 

3.077 

66. 

8.0S6 

1908-09 



• 


1908-09 






1909-10 





1909-10 



i 



1910-11 



I ! 


1910-11 






1911-12 



1 , 


1911-12 






1912-13 





1912-13 




i 

• 

1918-14 



i 


1913-14 

... 


. : 



1914^16 





1914-16 

... 


i 

i 

i i 


1916-16 

«• 


1 


1915-16 






1916-17 



i 


1916-17 

... 





1917-18 

tv 


! 

i 


1917-18 




■ 

• 






APPENDIX. 


XZl 


Table XIV— (contd.). — Income-tax hy TahaiU — (Part IV ovly). 


ThIihiI Milu. 


ThUhiI Q.raulhti. 


Tahtii] MotL. 


Uuilcr I Ovor Uml»*r Ov»m* Untlrr Ovcv 

118. 2,000. I Ks. 2,000. 118.2,000. : lis. 2.000. Ks. 2,000 lU. 2,000. 


1890.07 . 

1897 - 98 

1898 - 99 

1899 - 1900 

1900 - 01 

1901 - 02 

1902 - 03 

1903 - 04 

1904 - 06 

1906 - 00 
1900-07 

1907 - 08 

1908 - 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 
1011-12 
1912-13 
1918-14 
1914.16 
1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


192 2 , 7*10 I 23 j 2,123 
109 2,390 '22 1 /.J.S 7 
189 ! 2 , 0-16 121 l,b 93 
178 ; 2,027 l,.s 43 


|J 80 ' 2 , 06 f) 
*204 I 2.928 
|l 90 1 2,801 
40 i 1,102 

42 ' 1,100 
46 ; 1,211 

43 j 1,187 
62 I 1.529 


|21 1,843 
22 1,822 
23 1,877 

I20 1,091 

I 

21 1,002 

23 1 , 89-1 

23 1,894 

24 1,886 
23 1,803 


2,122 7 

1.93 1 7 

l..st »4 6 

1,741 • 7 
1,760 0 

1,880 6 


< 

7S 

H 

li. 

•< 

s 

H 

a 

-1 

1 

2 


Km. 


Kb. 

7 ; 

oso 

117 

2,211 


120 

1,910 ;j 

310 

23 

02 * 3 i 

232 

23 

574 3 ‘ 

232 

20 

61 3 3 : 

206 

14 

349 2 : 

120 

13 

‘ 434 21 

133 


(Mi 99 
649 111 
679 112 
• 1 M 2 107 


44 


1,726 : Ki 
2,001 ; 17 
1,953 16 

1,906 12 

2,093 11 

2,110 i 12 
1,400 j 12 
1,301 10 

1,206 13 

1,077 10 

1.103 12 



XXll 


Jhanai l)i8ttict. 


Table XIV — (couoludod). — Income-tau.' by fahsils — (Fart IV only)* 



Tull M 1 Lalitpur. 



Tiihsil Mulironi. 

Year. 

Undor 

Be. 2,000. 

Over 

Its. 2,000. 

Ycuy. 

Under 

Ks. 2,000. 

Over 

Ks. 2,000. 


CA 

CB 

•a 

Ol 

CA 

flO 

◄ 

K 

5 

CA 

A- 

< 

Tax. 


a; 

Zj 

SO 

o 

M 

< 

Tax. 

Assessees. 

Tax. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 



Hs. 


lU, 



lis. 


Kh. 

18S6-07 ... 

253 

3.922 

21 

1,575 

1896 97 ... 

110 

1,846 

12 

779 

1897-98 ... 

264 

3.826 

20 

1,436 

1897-98 ... 

112 

1,892 

11 

813 

1898-99 ... 

255 

3,827 

15 

1.063 

1898-19 

la 

1,958 

10 

728 

1899-1000 .. 

246 

3.670 

15 

1,029 

1899-1900 ... 

113 

1,938 

li 

761 

1900-01 ... 

247 

3,62) 

14 

1,001 

1900-01 ... 

106 

1,869 

10 

622 

1901-02 ... 

234 

3.488 

14 

948 

1901-02 ... 

108 

1,884 

10 

674 

1902-03 ... 

237 

3,498 

13 

863 

1902-03 ... 

107 

1,861 

10 

703 

1908-0-i ... 

47 

1,303 

12 

747 

i;)03 04 „ 

8L 

893 

13 

906 

1904-06 ... 

00 

1,579 

15 

1,216 

1904-05 ... 

23 

864 

13 

894 

1905-00 ... 

5u 

1,336 

19 

1,517 

1900 06 ... 

25 

719 

12 

835 

1906-07 ... 

61 

1,378 

17 

1,245 

1906-07 ... 

23 

612 

14 

855 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 ... 

IW-IO ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 18 ... 

1918-14 ... 

1914-16 ... 

1916-16 ... 

1916- 17 ... 

1917- 18 ... 

54 

1,429 

17 

1,373 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 .. 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ... 

1913- 14 ... 

1914- 15 ... 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 ... 

1917- 18 ... 

25 

667 

14 

897 




Table District Board 


APPENDIX. XXiu 



* Formerly not receipts only were shown. From this year receipts and also expenditure are given. 
fFrom this year the gross receipts from ferries were for the first time credited to the district board. 
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Jhanai District, 
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Table XVI — (concluded). — Munici;pality of Mau-Ranipu/r, 














Table XYIh^^DistrihUian of aHsiOOS. 




OoutlblM. 


CMI Armtd 
Police. Police 


City Jhenti 


Baghain 


Chirgaotf 


Garautha 


Xev Jhanci 

#•« 

Maa 


Moth 


Baopur 


bar 


Katera 


Jakhaora 


Lalitpnr 

• •• 

Mahroni 

tea 

Madaora 


Talbehat 

t4t 

BaUna 

• 04 

Baragaoa 


Birdha 


Karhat 


Sadar Baiar 


Uldan 


Kakanrai 

••• 

Fajpliraha 

• a« 

BihraScgar 

•«« 

\ Lahehnn 


1 Bakaa 


r Onrcaiai 

• et 

f Briohh 

eee 

> Kolwara 


\ Band 

• ce 

, Dndhal 


1 Girar 


1 Jakhlom 


1 Nathikhora 

• •• 

1 Soajaa 


Thtal 



68 
64 
81 

00 I 80 


461 87 


41 

































Tabijb XVIII.-— 


Secondary ednoafcion. Primtiry education. 



* JBxchidiaf primary 

^£dinii!|L BdSifijifliL?* 


^Mc ^ cecondary MlM>olt w]»kli M# thowa 






















4^innaiiax: wm 


List of Schools, 1003. 



Tubtil. 

P-i-rgana. 

Locality. 

QIum. 

AToiDge 

attend- 






anee. 



' Sea 

mdarjf. 



/ 

Jliansi 

Jbanoi 

Jbanai, Mac- 

A n glo-Vorua- 

877 


douucll Higb 

cular second- 





School 

ary school. 

187 


Do. 

Do. 

Jb-mai 

Vorn a 0 u 1 a r 





secondary. 

47 


Do. 

Do. 

lbirw4 Sagar. 

Ditto 


Garautba ... 

Qarautba ... 

Guraarai ... 

Ditto 

60 


Man 

Mau 

Mau 

Ditto ... 

109 



D.— iViawiry. 




Jhanti 

Jbanai 

llabina ... 

UpiMsr primary. 
Ditto ... 

44 


Do. 

Do. 

Uaragaon ... 

70 


Ifotb 

Motb ... 

Motb 

Ditto 

89 


Do. 

Do. 

Cbirgaon ... 

Ditto 

188 


Do. 

Do. 

Erarbh 

Ditto 

51 


Do. 

Do. 

Puncbb 

Ditto 

40 


Do. 

Do. 

Kargawiiu ... 

Ditto 

64 



Do. 

Bakwnn 

Ditto 

88 


Qarautba ... 

Qaraotba ... 

Qarautha ... 

Ditto 

46 


Do. 

Do. ... 

Pandwaha ... 

Ditto ... 

46 



Do, ... 

llaiuor ... 

Ditto 

40 

„ 

Jfau ••• 

Mau ... 

Siaori ... 

Ditto 

67 


Do. 

Do. ... 

IJldan 

Ditto 

84 


Do. 

Do. 

Sakrar 

Ditto 

45 

Pi 

Jbansi ... 

Jbansl ... 

Pipri Baiar 

Upper primary 
mun ic i pal 

80 

•sa 




Hoard. 


1 

Ifau ••• 

Mao 

llauipur ... 

Ditto 

80 

S 

Do. 

Do. 

Mau 

Ditto 

84 


Jhansi 

Jhanii 

Jlarwa Sagar. 

Lower primary. 

81 


Do. 

Do. 

liaghaira ... 

Ditto 

42 


Do. 

Do. 

Palar 

Ditto 

28 


Do. 

Do. 

Dbaxnna 

Ditto 

18 


Do. 

Do. 

Uakaa 

Ditto 

10 


Do. 

Do. 

Jatiri 

Diito .M 

19 


Do. 

Do. 

Sinira ... 

Ditto 

18 


Do. ... 

Do. 

Moodai 

Ditto 

28 


Moth 

Moth 

Kuiubarra ... 

Ditto 

24 


Do. ... 

Do. 

Talaur 

Ditto 

17 


Do. ... 

Do. 

i abari 

Ditto ... 

88 


Do. 

Do. 

Semri ... 

Ditto 

82 


Do. 

Do, M. 

Daral ... j 

Ditto ... 

87 


Do. ... 

Do. 

Btltnan 

Ditto .M 

17 


Do. ... 

Do. 

Bsgbaira ... 

Ditto 

23 


Do. 

Do. 

Pipra 

Ditto 

17 


Do, ... 

Do. 

Kaobaria ... < 

Ditto 

. 16 


Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Pahargmon... 

Ditto 

20 


Do. 

Do. 

Marl 

Ditto ... 

9 


Do. 

Do. 

Atanmia 

Ditto 

80 


Oorontlui 

Do.^ 

1 V? 

0orsarai ... 
flharaija ... 

Ditto ftf 

Ditto H. 

00 

18 










Jhsnii proper— (tfMMMifd). 


List of Schools, 1908 — {continved). 


Tfthiil. Pargana. Locality: Clan. 


Average ^ 
att^nl. 
ance. 


Oaraatha 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Man 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 


Garautha 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Man 
Do. 
i o. 

D«. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sareainda, 

Moti Katr 

Kakarwai 

Bhadarwara 

Iksil 

DUibkiii 

Siuiardha 

Kharaura 

Kurehta 

Siitta 

Garwai 

Damrai 

Aioni 

Lidliaara 

Baragaon 

Ghat Kotra 

Pachwara 

Rowan 

Bamonri 

Itail 

Akseo 

Palra 

Bhadarwara 

Chhararo 

Magarpur 

ICadarwans 

Dhawakhar 

Khadarka 

Ratoea 

Man 

Lohari 


Lower Primary. 
Ditto 
Di 
Di 
Di 
Di 
Di 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto • ... 

' Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 





IPPKZIDtZ. XXjdt 


List of Schools, 1908^«on(t»tted). 


Tahtll. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Claaa. 

ATeraae 

attend* 

anoe. 

Garautha *.• 

Chiraatba 


Sing.tr 

Lower Primary, 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Bhaanoh ... 

Ditto ... 

16 

Do. 


... 

Paaora ... 

Ditto ... 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Parana 

Ditto 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Niigra 

Ditto ... 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

ilaibatpnrii... 

Lnwor Primary 
(aided). 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Uaclihcli 

Ditto 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Kiyaa 

Ditto ... 

10 

Do. 

Do. 


Aata 

Ditto 

11 

JhaBii ... 

Jhanti 

... 

lUnPa palaco 
Jhaoai. 

Lower Primary, 
mun i 0 i pa 1 
board. 

01 

Do 

Do. 


Baid-Raj I... 

fjower Primary, 
aided by 
mun i 0 i pal 
board. 

87 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Baid-Raj 11... 

Ditto ... 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Khatariana ... 

Ditto 

40 

Do. ... 

Do. 

... 

Pnrani Kot- 
wall. 

Ditto 

60 

Do. ... 

Do. 

... 

Halwai Baiar 

Djlto 

46 

Do. 

Do. 


Jamiriai 

Ditto 

30 

Man 

Hau 

... 

IBwanji - k a« 
porwa. 

Ditto 

28 

Do. 

Do. 


▲liyai 

Ditto 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 

Qadh or 1 a 
GanJ. 

Ditto 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

• M 

ShaoGanj .. 

Ditto 

10 

Do. 

Do. 


Mte 

Girla* Lower 
Primary. 

17 

DOs SM 

Do. 

•oo 

Katonh 

Lower Prtmaiw, 
•opported ojf 
the Baja. 
Traiaiog elaai... 

36 

JlUMOi 

Jbanti 

* 

- 

Jlwaai 

6 









[oniAipqns 


List of Schools, 19CI&— (continued). 



Lalitpar 


Mahroni 
Lalitpar ... 


Lalitpar,,, 


d Mahroni ... 


Lalitpar . 


I A,-— Secondary » 

Lalitpar ... j Lalitpar 


Talbehat 

Mahroni 

Lalitpar 


Mahroni 
I Lalitpar 


Lalitpar 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Banai 

Do. 

Talbehat 
^ Do 

' Balabehat 

Ban pur 
Do. 

Mahroni 

Do. 

Madaora 

Do. 

^ Do. 

Lalitpar . 
^ Do. 

Dj. , 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Banai 
Do. . 
Do. 

Talbehat •, 
Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bo. .. 
Do. .. 
Balabehat .. 
Do. 

Do. 


MShAnil ... 


-JVtwflry. 

»• Jakhlon ... 
Dolwara 

. Than wii rah ... 

. Khajuria ... 

Jakhaara 

• Kareara ... 

Pura kalan... 

Pali 

^ 

Ban par 
Bar 

Kuinendbi ... 
Onrha 
Narhat 
Madaora 
Sonrai ., 

Satarwana 

Birdba ... j 

Maaora khurd 

Bajwara 

S%an 

Chandran 

Gnraora 

Baroda Swami 
Badoni 
Siron kalan... 
Bhnchera ... 
Kotra 

Bijrotha ... 

ngAWan 

kalan. 

Para Birdh a 
Bamoriear ... 
Talbehat ... 
Dongim Kabw 
Bant 
Bipni 

Patha 

Slndvahn ... 
Ghinglawan... 


Anglo-V a r n a- 
cular. 

Middle-Ye r n a* 
cular. 

Ditf^ 

Mid<ilo«Vu r n a- 
culnr (mnni- 
ci|)ul School.) 

Upper Primary, 
Ditto 
D 
D 
D 
D 
Dj 
Di 
Di 





Lower Primary; 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto , ... 
Ditto 





Lower Priourj, 
Ditto li 
Ditto ... 










List of Schools, 1008 — (comduded). 



Tabiil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Cl la. 

Avorngo 

attend* 

anoe.' 



Ban pur 

llliailoni Siiba. 

Lower primary, 

IS 


1*0. ... 

Jaranli 

Ditto 

S') 



Do. 

D(*oroii ... 

Ditto 

SI. 



1)0. 

Mircbwara ... 

Ditto 



1 

Do 

Mtirauli 

Ditto 



• i 

Do. 

Kvlgawan ... 

Ditto 



1 

i 

Mkbroni 

('bbapcbol ... 

Ditto 



Mnhroni,,. ' 

Do. 

llhoiiilbi ... 

Ditto 

10 



Do. 

Mabroui 

Ditto 

51 



Maduora 

Ouna 

Di:ti 

20 



Do. 

D<»ugru Kburd 

Ditto ^ 

14 



Do. 

Said pur 

Ditto 

18 



Do. 

Sarbuninr ... 

Ditto 

22 



Do. 

Parol 

Ditto 

14 



LlitjMir ... 

Danui ... 

liowcr Primary, 

15 





aided. 




Do. 

Baroda 

Ditto 

IS 



Do. 

Jlron 

Ditto 

15 

1 

Lalitpur... J 



Sooni Kilan 

Ditto 

14 

3 


Do. 

l*aroria 

Ditto , 

1*6 

3 


Do. 

Jijiaw.in ... 

Ditto 

13 

1 


Ilaiivi 

Alupur 

Ditto 

IS 

T 

\ 

lUlaboliai ... 

Batabohat ... 

Ditto 

15 

1 


Banpur 

Lalwarl ... 

Ditto* 

IS 

T \ 

/ 

Do 

Qadiana 

[ Ditto 

14 

5 


Do. 

Udiipiira 

i Ditto 

14 

1 

Mahroni 

Do. 

Kuangaon ... 

Ditto 

11 

to 

1 

Malirniii 

Mainwora ... 

Ditto 

14 

S 

1 

Madaora 

Patna 

Ditto 

18 

Pi 

\ 

Do. 

1 Hadanpur .. 

Ditto 


a 


Liliipnr ... 

Lalitpur ... 

Engliih tfiaaiun 

Hi liAml 

18 



Do. 

Do. 

Oi IlOQlp 

Boya* School, 

81 





aided by 






muni c i p a 1 






board. 




Do. 

Do. 

lliaaion Bebool 

15 





for Qirla. 



Lalitpur... 

Do. 

Do. 

Miaaion Qlrla* 

2S 





School aided 






by tb 0 die- 






triet board. 




Do. 

Do. 

Model airle*. 

as . 





School. 




Do. 

Do. 

Training riaaa 

s 



Banal ••• 

Pipm M 

airla* Sohool 

10 





(aided). 



\ 

Talbohat ... 

Talbebat ... 

Ditto 

S4 



Kiiliroal ... 

ITabroni ... 

ritto 

10 

m 

Madaorn ... 

MadMra ... 

Ditto 

11 




— 

. . .. , . ... 











A. -Pbotxkoias. 


CAwnpore, Jbaiiii and fiaugor trunk road, Jhanii leotion. 
Cawnpore^ Jhansi and Saagor trunk road, Lalitpur 
■ection. 

I Jhanai to Sipri trunk road ••• 

I ' f, Gfrwalior ••• ••• ••• 

Khande Bao gate road ... ... 

Datia gate road ... ... 

Laohhmi gate road ... 

Baragaon gate road ... 

Chirgaon station road 

I Moth station road ... ... ... 

I Pnnchh station road 


B.— Local. 

/•— JVrfl-etotf roadit mialhdfMdffgJ and draintd ikrot^kout 

(ij Lalitpur to Ifahroni ... 

(ii) Railarsy feeder to Talbehat station ... ... 

(iii) n Jakklon 

(iy) ». >, Lalitpur 

(▼) Ifahroni to Madaora ... ... ... 

(▼1) Gursaral to Oarautha ... ... ... 

(▼ii) Man to Tikamgarh ...* ... ... ... 

(▼Hi) Baragaon Oarautha ro^d, vid$ £▼ (▼!) 


IL*^Fir9t^ela§9 roadi, matmlM, partiatljf hridfftd and drain§d, 


(i) Jhanai to Nowgong... 

(li) „ station 

(Hi) Sukhnai branoh 
(iyi Man to Oral 
. (▼> I* Qorantha ... 

(▼i I Batosa to Bokhara 
(▼ii I Moth to Samthar 
(▼ill) Man to Punehh 
(in) Chirgaon to Bhander 
(i) Babina xailwaj feeder road 







APnVDm 



IIL-^Steattd’olata roadt^ unmtfalMthridgadaud drained 
ikroaghaui, 

(I) Man to Oarantha ... ••• 

(ii) „ Rnpa Dhamna 

(Hi) Raoipor to Sinoii ... 

(i?) Barwa Sagar railveay foodor road 
(t) Kanipur railway foedor road ... 

(ri) Babina to Siraagbat... ... ••• 

(vii) Jbanai to Unao 
(▼iii) Lalitpur to Dirjanpur 
(ix) „ Pali 
(z) Ougarwara 

(zi) Talbehat i o Siraagbat ... ... 

(zii) Qngtrwara to Banpur 


BHrotha railway foeder road ... 
Dolwara „ ,, 

Dudhai to Dkaorra Railway fooder road 
Jakhanra fee J or road 
Talbehat Pura road, with branch from 
Nathikhera. 


Milei. far. 


1 ... 
14 ... 
7 ... 

a ... 

18 


Hingora to 


IV,m^Fourtk^claee roads, unmeiailed, hanked, parfiailjf ht^ifed 
and drained, 

(i) Durjanpura to Rajghat ... ... 

(ii) Ma<hiora to Madanpnr 

(iiil Bangaria to Balabohat and PirgLat 

(It) Betna to Jaklilon ... ... ... 

(r) Pora to Karauniaghat 
(▼i) Baragaon to Moti Katra, aide I (riii) 

(tB) Oaraarai to Saiyidoagar 

(riii) Lalitpnr to Jakblon ... ... ... 

(iz) Moth to Hhander ... , ... 

(z) Hicaar khnrd to Serwana ... ... ... 

(xi> OoMrwara to Kelgawan 
(lii) Mahroni to Banpar ... 

(ziiil bar to Baiari ghat ... 


137 

8 

11 

2 

18 


17 

••• 

18 

8 

8 

... 

86 

■ o« 

16 

aa* 

18 

2 

18 

4 

8 

... 

18 

8 

8 

4 

18 

... 

104 

7 


roads, cUarsd, forHalljf bridged mod drained. 


(I) Jhanai to BaMora 
QQ w Orohha ... 

(Bt) ^ Bhagwaaipva 




V.-^Fifth-clau roadt, eUartdt partiallyhridgtd and 
drained* — (concluded). 

(iv) Babina to Badanpur 
(v) Moth to Gursarai 
(▼i) Garantha to Kakarwai 

(vi») ,1 likil ... 

(viii) Nipan to Kedartui ... 

(ix) Chirgaon to Guraarai 

(x) Kotra to the Gursarai S'lividn.'igar road ». 

(xi) Punchh to Nari 

(xii) Bangra to Brnchh ... 

(xiii) Mau to Bouda 

(xiv) „ Bukhara and Pachora ... 

(xv) Hanipnr to Ghughua 

(xvi) Mau to Churara ... ... 

<xvii) Uamnagar to Talaur 
(xTiii) Jhansi to Bhandur .. 

(xix) Bhltaura to Dugara... 

(xx) Badanpur to Ambabai 

(xxi) Ambabai to Mawai Gird ... 

(xxii) Sukhnai bridge to Ganupura ... 

(xxiii) Mau to Ghat Lahohura 
(xxiv) lakil to Dhikauli ... 

(XX7) Ranipur road station to Nowgong road ... 
(xxrl) Lalitpur to Jakhaura 
(xxvii) Bansi to Ban pur 
(xxviii) „ Jakh.ura ... ... 

(ixix) ralbohat to Jakhaura 

(xxx) Jakhaura to Rajghat ... 

(xxxi) Mahroni to Narhat ... ... !!! 

(jxxii) Marhat to Didonia .. 

(xxxiii) Khitwans to Saidpur 

(xxxiT) Phriohha railway station feeder’ T.! 


I Miles, fur. 


VI,^8iaih*ela»» road$^ e^sared only. 


(i) Barwa Sagar to Dhamna 

(ii) Ohurari, Thaknrpura and Dhokwan 

(iii) Taukori Mibi road m. 


(It! Garwai to Kakarwai 
(t) Markoan to Dngara... 
(ri) Arjar to Sakrar ... 
Ghat Lahchnra to Sijtrl 
(TiU) Katera to Bangra ... 
(iz) Man to UldaA 



AlfpfeltOtX. 




ROADS, 1908. 


VI,-^8%xth-elau roadt^ eUared oMijf.— (concliidotl) 

(x) Baffbaira-Ghaniya read 
(xi) Jakhaura-Kotra road ••• 

(xtij Mahroni to Jagara 
(xiit) Madaora to Sonjna 

(xiv) Jakklou 10 Kliitwana 

(xv) Maholi to Arojharagbat 

(xvi) Dougra to Sarhumar 
(xvii) Siiuthari to Chirgaon 

(xviii) Kanpura to Ramori... ... ... 

Cxix) li.imori to Jalandhar via Sonrai 
(xx) Madaora to Girar ... 

(xxi) Bant to Jahatpur ... 

(xxii) JakUlon to Dbourra 
(xxiii) Dudhai to Maholi ... 

(xxiv) Paron to Chnraoni 




Tot 111 

r JJ.— Fofif < roadf. 


|0 Ghiaanll to Dhukwan 
(li) Raipur to Sourai 

(iii) Haraapur to Chhipai and Lalann 

(iv) Baroda Dang to Tenta and Semra Dang 
(▼) Saipura Munsabta to'Deogarb ... 

(vi) Bant to BaUbebat vid Morari 


<vii) Morari to Dhojarl (Rotghat) 
(viii) Batnori Banaa to Morari 
(ix) Maboli to Kanpura ... 



Qeaitd total 








torn 




FBBBISS, IMS. 


, — 







Income. 

Biver. 

Ferry. 


YilUge. 


Tdiill. 

Management. 

Average of 
8 yean. 

■h 







Ba. 


Bradih 


Bracbb 

... 

Moth ... 

Dia t r i c t 
Board. 

168 


Kukegaon 

... 

Kukagaon 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

80 


Manlkpnra 

... 

Manikpura 


Do. 

Do. .... 

47 


Bhaunn 


Bbanora 

... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

60 


Bamnagar 


Bamnagar 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

886 


Barelita 

... 

Barebta 

••• 

Jbansi ... 

Do. ... 

487 


Tilebto 

•ea 

Tilebta 

... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

96 


Kohat 


Nohat 

... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

8^ 

■ i 

DUkkoll 


DhikMli 

• as 

Oarantba 

Do. ... 

40 

Kanabari 

••• 

Sairwans 

tM 

Lalitpnr... 

Do. ... 

19 


SeoBi 

• M 

Saoni 

• a 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

87 


Bajgbat 


Bampnra 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

84 


Kiealwani 

• •• 

Kisalwana 

toe 

Do. ... 

Ik>. ... 

81 


Baaman 

sas 

Baaman 

St 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

48 


Slims 

•ms 

Kaprer 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

88 


, Saren 

• •e 

Karem 

•w 

Do. 

Do. ... 

68 

1 .. 

Jmnl 

1. 

4 

• as 

KelgawaB 

a>o 

Mabioni ... 

, Do. ... 

16 

. j C 

Pindarghat 


Pindar and Bam* 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

9 


Lahdiiura 

•«« 

gam, 

Lanebnra 


Man 

Do. ... 

89 


• 















TMlitiL 


PargftiiA. 


Ottett. 


ikUMi 


Mfto 


#Kri liM- 




Man 


Jhansi ...C 


roH ¥Mk^ 

p«r. 


•{ 


JhaBti ••• 

Cantonmenti 
City ••• 

Railway ttalioa 
Sidr Basar 
Sipri Baaar 
Orchha gato 
Ambabal ••• 

Babina ••• 

Baidora ••• 

Baragaoa 
Barwa Sagar 
Dbalcwan 
Rakaa 

Pariebha ••• 

Man ••• 

Qhat Kotifi 
Ohat Lahobara. 
Kotra - 

Pandwaha 
Bampvr •• 

Slaori ••• 

mdaa 

Sakiar ••• 

Tori Patobpur ••• 

aaraaiba 


CkMaal 


Biaaob ofloo. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
8ab.ofloo. 
Branflb ofloo. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Bvaaeb ofloo. 

Ditto. 










POST-OFFICBS, 1908— 


imQiQmii 

Pargann. 



Office. 

Glass. 





Moth 

... 

... 

Sub-office. 





Cbirgaon 

... 

... 

Ditto. 





Erachh 

••• • 

... 

Branch office. 

Moth 

Moth ... ( 










Punchh 

... 

... 

Ditto. 





Baghaira 

... 

... 

Branch office. 

\ 




Talaur 


... 

Ditto. 

jj^fttlft B tft to . 

... 



Sonagir 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

Do. 




Seonda 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

Samthir state. 

... 



Amra 


... 

Ditto. 

Do. 

... 



Samthar 

ooa 

sa* 

Ditto. 

Indore ... 

... 



Alatupnr 

... 

aaa 

Ditto. 

/ 

Lalitpur 

s«« 

Lalitpur 


• at 

Sub-office. 


Do. 

ffS 

Birdha ^ 


... 

Branch office. 


Do. 



Jakhlon 

... 

... 

Ditto. 


Do. 



Kelwara 

• ao 

... 

Ditto. 


Do. 



Khajuria 

... 

... 

Ditto. 


Bansi 



Bansi 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

Lalitpnr .. < 

Do. 



Bir 


... 

Ditto. 


Do. 



Jakhaura 

... 

... 

Ditto. 


Talbehat 



Talbehat 

••a 

... 

Sub-office. 


Do. 



Nathikhera 

••a 

•• 

Branch office. 


Balabehat 



Narhat 

... 


Ditto. 


' Do. 



Piprai 

... 

... 

Ditto. 


^anpar 



Banpnr 


... 

Ditto. 


Xahroni 



Mahroni 

... 

... 

Sub-office, 


Do. 

too 

Sonjna 

... 

%99 

Branoh office. 

Xahioiii .».( 

Madaora 

. 

. 

Madaom. 

.•* 

m•^ 

Ditto. ' 


Do, 

••• 

Girar 

•.t 

af*. 



Bo. 

••t 

Madaap^ 


aaa 

mtto. 

. . T . ■ ■ ■ . .... 



HAUKKTS. 1908. 


SnbdlTlsion 


ParjirAnii and 
UUmI. 


Market daye. 


Jhanai proper,^ 


I 0 a,irautlia 


Cattle mart, Jh^nti 
town> 

H:iiaKHOii 

Siiiitk iri ••• 

Itarwa Sagar 

llabiua 

Palar 

Jarbo 

Lidbora 

Jhanai 

Cattle mart, Man town. 
Man town Duanr 
Dhora ... 

Taktoli ... 
llhaupura 
P.ltl. i 
Chhurari .. 

Har..g>ion 
Italindarwara 
Akieo 
Itaiiibori . 

Dhawakliar ... 

Phaiiina Paik 
Rora 

Itewan ,m 

Siaori ••• 

Piribipura 

Kakwara... 

Pacbwara 

Palra 

Sijaro 

Ratoaa 

NoU 

Hati 

Uldan ... 

De<.ri Singb porn, aKaa 
Ram pur. 

Kag>fr ••• 

I Katera 
Magarpur 
Pabari Buiurg 
liobari ^ 

Sia 

i^akarwat 
Knraitba 
Bbadarwara 
Singar ... 

Bamor ... 

Rtyan ... 
lakil ... 

Qtrwal ,.. 


Kbairokbar 

Bbaimini, 


lloiidiiy and Thura* 
day. 

Monday. 

Saturday, 

Friday. 

Wrduorduy. 

Sunday. 

Wdlnoiiday. 

Tridiy. 

Daily. 

Sunday and Saturday 
Daily. 

IVedneiday. 

Monday. 

Tburaday. 

TtiCMdiiy. 

Saturday. 

Fridiy. 

Monday. 

Du. 

Tburaday. 

Tuetdiiy. 

Sunday. 

Sitiirday. 

Tliuraibiy. 

Tucaday. 

Friday. 

Sunday. 

Wedncaday. 

H itiirday. 

Do. 

Mondiy. 

Saturday. 

Friday. 

Tucaday. 

r Sunday Monday. 

Wedneiday ara 
Friday. 

, Friday, j: 

Tuoaday. 

, i Do. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Wiidnofday. 

Tneaday. 

Monday. 

Tuefulay. 

Monday. 

Saturday. 

Friday. 

8siM;y. . _ 

Tondky .sd Tbaff* 

mX. 

TiMiaday. 




VABKETS. t908->(«aiiM»«ml). 


SabdiTii!on. Psrgana. 


Gartntba— 

fcoueludtdj. 


Jhanfi— fVtfs- 
clftdtdj. 


Lalitpur 8iib> 

dlTiilon, 


Turka Lahchura 

Barara ... 

Moti Katra 
Qarautha 
Qurha ... 
Markuan... 
Aioni ... 

Pandwaha 
Lidhaara... 
Birpura ... 
Nanar ... 
Sarsainda 
Guraarai... 


Pttnehh ... 
Erichh ... 

Pakargaon 
Bakwan ... 
Sunaria 
Bam pur 
Talaur 
ChirgiiOB 

Semri 

Pipra 

BiUbti Khet 


I Jakbaara 
Kanora 


f Piprai ... 

n t J Bibebat 

[ Dongra Kalan 


Talbbbai 


Lalitpnr 


f Talbehat... 
) Birdba ... 

Para Kalan 
I Ghmigi 


lialUpor... 

Tbanwara 
Lagoa M. 
Sairwaat 
Barod 
Jakhlon .M 
Birdba ' 
Kbajwhi 


Monday and Tborip 
day. 

Saturday. 

Monday. ^ 
Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Sunday and Tbnri* 
day. 

Saturday, 

Do. 

Sunday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. . 
Wednesday and 

Saturday. 
Saturday. 

Wednesday and 

Sunday. 
Wednesday. 

Monday and Tbnrs- 
d.y. 

Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Monday. 

Sunday. 

Saturday. 

Monday and Thnri* 
day. 

Friday. 

Thursday. 

Monday. 

Wednesd|y and 
Saturday. 
Thursday. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Sunday. 

Do. 

Monday and Mdaj. 
Saturday. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday and 
Saturday. 
Sunday. 

Monday. 

Friday. 

Mon£y.. 

Sunday. 


MondM. 

Tbnsa^» 






MAttKBT8, l908-(MwWfrf). 


PArgNoa 


/ Makroni 
. } Kumondhi 
\ Oar ha ... 

. Binpur .. 
I Gugirwiiia 

J Kolgawan 


I Htndwaha 

/ Said pur .. 

Narhat ... 
j Maduora ... 

S Dongra Kalan 
' Sonrai 


Monday. 

Thuradiiy. 


Sunday. 

Tueiday. 

Do. 

Monday 

Friday. 

Sunday. 

Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Do. 

Monday. 



Tabiil. 

Pargana. 

Town or 
Tillage. 

Name of fair. 

i 

Date. 

iTerage 

atten- 

dance. 




f 

1 about 12th 



Mau 

Roni 

Kedar Nath kaj 
mela. 

January. 

11 Last day of 

>8,000 




1 

Asarh (Jnly). 

) 

Man ... 

Do. 

Katora 

Jalbebar 

12 tb of Bhadon 

1,000 




Sudi^ about 
]6tb Septem- 







her. 


V 

Do. 

Mau 

Do. 

BittO tt* 

7,000 


Moth 

Moth 

Kalindri talab 

End of March. 

1,600 




ka tnela. 



Do. 


GKineabji ka 

About 8rd April. 

900 

Moth. < 

Do. 

Naadkhas. 

mela. 

Mtihadooji ka 

About l5th Feb* 

1,000 




niela. 

rmry. 



Do. ... 

Dhaw<ir ••• 

Shitla Debi ka 

About 1 9 t b 

2n0 

\ 



uelrt. 

April. 

• 


Talbehat ... 

Talbehat ... 

PIr Sahib ka 

Bhadon Bad! 

8,000 




mela. 

9th (Anguat). 

. 


Do. ... 

Kotra ... 

Goud Baba 

Cbnit B 11 d i 

1,460 




(March) 4tb 


Do. ... 

P.IW» 

Ncm Nath 

Kartik Sudi (Oc- 

700 

Lnlit* 



1 

t'ber>16th. 


pnr, i 

Lirttpiir ... 

RMjpura ... 

Jhuniar Nath .. 

Pbngnn Bade 
(F e b r n a ry) 
14th. 

Aghan Sudi 

1,760 


Do. ... 

Rajghat ... 

Madna Tor ... 

1,»00 


1 ’’ . 


(Noyem be r) 
I6tb. 



Mahroni 

i, Mabroni... 

P..rol 

Panduan ka 

Biiaakb Sudi 

600 



mcla 

15th (about 
25th May). 






- 










'iLViMofar. ' 


(lOTRRNlIBNT FOBKOT8. 


lUnge. 


Jhantl 


JhanaiN 


Name of Tillage. 


Biibiita ... 
UagUaura 
B^Bgiwiin 
Harora ... 

Dll 1c h wan 
O mesh pur a 
Ghisauli . 

LaUar Thakurpur 
Muokua ... 

Man pur .. 

Nohra 

Pirthipura 

Pura 

Uasiua 

Haaoi 

... 

i5ikar 
Simartii ... 

8euira Biri 

Sukhwan 

Tliakurpat*a 

Koti 

Dijna 

giiuralii .. 

Digira ... 

Cliainraua 

Khailir .. 

Bksgwautpor 

Punaiili 

Dhiksuli 

Sijwiha ... 

Jhansi Tokra 


ToUl 


Barora ... 
Ghat Lahchura 
Ohiirat 
Kachooh . 
Kheri 

Khfsni buanrg 
Higarwara 
Kora Bhatpora 
Q'lnnpnr 
M’lgarpur* 


Oarautha 


Total 


r Barnaia 
J Bhaaneh (inelading 
X'ldhopara, lunra 
\ aad Baaapara). 


Are*. 


],21802 
472‘»> 
6S4 80 
1!8*47 
503 03 
143 2 » 
2H« 15 
l,057«i8 
228 75 
p.16‘86 
378-71 
200-23 
283-11 
30*1-01 
136-20 
051-28 
ntitt 
lOH-OO 
225-00 
1,243 83 
245 03 
278-27 
638-!»6 
1,260-76 
680-69 
825 1 5 
240-06 
017*02 
400-77 
414-23 
925*01 
12-47 


14,73100 


410*79 
Cti0 42 
887-76 
170 10 
815-78 
1,077-61 
060 60 
1 , 060*08 
480 44 
802 74 


6,6e6-!» 


288-63 

1,266*18 


Doscriptiotl. 


Uund andicMfi^. 

■■ 4 


Uund. 


Unnd and hill. 
Forest. 


Uund. 


Uund. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

1 ) 0 . 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 






JhAmi— 


QOVBRNMICirt FORBSTS— 


Banga. Fargana, 


Qaraathm— 

feonold.J, 


Kame of Tillage. 

Area. 

Qurha ... 


877-66 

Imlaata .. 

••• 

486*88 

Klia>^waiich 


280*26 

Ramora ... 


67S*J^6 

Thano ... 


43668 

Moti Katra 


2.268*98 

Total 

... 

6,612*97 

Amkhera 


bl*48 

Ataria ... 

... 

1268 

Anpa*a 

... 

10*18 

Haghaanian 

... 

18 60 

B«k<wan ... 

... 

14*66 

Bamrauli 

... 

1402 

Barehta ..* 

... 

81*17 

Baral ... 

*.* 

14*70 

Barthari .. 

... 

14*94 

Bharoaa ... 

.. 

7*C7 

Bharat pura 

... 

288*44 

Dewal ... 


16*00 

Dhainna 

... 

8*98 

Ghuagawan 

*— 

24*96 

Imlia ... 

... 

18*98 

Jaonra ... 

»•. 

18*22 

Kargawan 

Karloa ... 

*•* 

81.16 

14*26 

Khilli ... 


10*98 

Khiria Ghat 

... 

11*82 

Khiria Nand 

... 

28*49 

Kumhrar 

... 

89*74 

Lidhari ••• 


17*26 

Lodhiai ... 

... 

28*84 

Mahewa ... 

... 

68*87 

Mirauoa ,,, 

... 

8*14 

Moth ... 

... 

22*46 

Muaaqli ... 

... 

28*82 

Nand khaa 

... 

968 

Nand pahari 


7*78 

Nari 

... 

7*02 

Nibi 


10*72 

Nimonia 

... 

16*60 

Pahargaon 


2947 

Bhannra Erachh 

*• 

18 01 

Bhannra ghat 

M. 

16*67 

Bijta 

..t 

1 24*80 

Baranli ... 

... 

10*60 

Cbolra ... 

••• 

2748 

i Chhiraunn 


^ 8*86 

Chirgaon 


28*86 

Babn ... 


8*92 

Dftbri. ... 


62*46 

Bedar ... 

••• 

12*14 

Dtofn 

•M 

21*61 

Pahari 

••• 

21*17 


Detcription. 




Jhftnsi. 






GOVBBNMBNT FOKB8T8-(omil<ii«M). 


lUBge. 


Pars^ma. 


i 


If oth -v f 0 OJI- 
eludedj. 


Lalitpur ... | 


Banti 


Filbaliat 


Bathi khara 

1,993 

Birdha ... 

1,677 

Uitaar ... 

1.330 

B-nori ... 

307 

«prai ... 

376 


1.062 

Bijrotha... 

914 

Gulainda .. 

836 

.. ..7 

860 

Jamaljmr 

448 

Sarkhari... 

88 


80 


Nam# of TiUago 

Area. 

Parichha B. F. 

4*96 

pAlharra 

1010 

Patti Kamkarra 

6*00 

Putichh ... 

6*81 

Piim CUiigaoa , 

16*08 

I'urii N »Bd 

12 80 

KHtanagrar 

1672 

Karua ... 

33*60 

«. 

1276 

Sw 

11*88 

Saina ... 

16 69 

Sirai ... 

788 

Saran 

278*64 

Saurai ... 

0*69 

Soari 

12 30 

Sliah pur ... 

10 80 

8iy» 

888 

Sikri 

183*31 

Silm 

10*80 

Soiua ... 

16*70 

Tal.ur ... 

17*06 

Tanda ... 

19*26 

Total 

1.961*90 

Total Jhaniit Uaoge ... 

29,761 21 

Kiiobncda ... 

202*00 

Sairwana 

134 00 

Total 

' 886*00 

Haratpur 

4,060 00 

Plpn ... 

826*00 

Chipai ... 

862'(i0 

Total 

6,248*00 


9.109 


Total 





GOVEBNMSNT FORESTS * 


Range. Pargana. 


Name of village. Aren, Description. 


Talbehat.- 

foonclmdwdj. 


Barms Behar 

Shalipur ... 
Jharar ... 
Ilinauta 
Thans ... 
Bingawan Kalan 
Kaprcr Khurd 
,t Kalan 
Gugar 
Bhitdons 
Rgawau... 
Tafbebat .. 
Ksresrs ... 
pawn 


Protected 

forests. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Balabehat 


> Dadhai ... 

Piysn 
Bhsrann .. 

Murari .. 
Ghmtrngliat 
H'llaboliat 
Baoharpura 
Patrai ... 

Ussoi 

Uinota 

Bamori Binsa 
Uinaria Wiran 
Bijori ... 
Danwar ... 

Chanb iro 
Pirrania 
Banpur 

S ki para khalsa 
Maboli ... 

Klrtida ... 

Mamda ... 
Sakhpara 
Richha ... 
DtfOMrb .M 

Kncndon.,. 
Saipara ... 
Jamnnia .. 
ChaadjpUr 
Jebaapor 
' Cbauka" *. 

Amaa kbera 
Garantba (North) 
(Sonth) 


' Forest reserve 


828 . 
114 I 
796 
168 
lti6 
880 
884 
409 





Lali tpnr.— ^ eottehUtd), 




OOyKRMlIENT TORE8T8-(*»iwl«W) 


. lUag*. 


Pargana. 


Banpiir 


Madaora 


Kamo of village* 


Baro la Dang 
Scmra Dang 
Biiuori Kharail 
Paron 
Bar 

Tori .M 
Larwari ... 


Total 


Area* 


Lakliaujhtr 
vloutkra 
I Papra ... 

' Bangaa’uu (North' 

„ (South) 
Bandera ... 

8uld:i 

Dhaiiri Sagar 
M*diinpur (Woat) 
Ninikhora 
Barkhora .. 

Parol ... 

Patna 

Madunpur (Baet) 
Darutal ... 

Amoda ... 

Bhonii 

Talgawan 

Barai 

Uadda 

Thangana 

Ouna 

Patna Wiran 
Jaitopora 
Kurrat ... 

Barwar ... 

Pienari (North) 

„ (South) 
Oora kaUn (Uauarl 
(Jldhana ... 

Sonrai ... 


Mahroni 


-1 


Total 


Sarhom 

8oa|na 


ToUl 

Totid LaUtpor Bang*. 
Qbuip Tovas 


2.671 

281 

266 

810 

690 

162 

281 


4.631 


Deicription* 


3.714 
8.710 
1.48«l 
497 
642 
1.425 
2.446 
6,497 

2.136 
264 
682 

2,696 

1,600 

1.136 
66 

622 

807 

817 

294 

2,284*66 

692 

1.814 

889 

204 

88 

724 

245 

163 

469 

823 

44 


86,410*66 


618 

1,096 


1.614 


87J67866 




MM 



GAZETTEER OF JHANSL 
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A. 

Iblulhh Kban, pp. 196, lOO. 

Abal Fttzl, p. IM. 

Act XX of 185iJ. pp. 154, 107, 170, l72, 
240.244, 248, 204, 290, 307, 311, 320. 
Aghota Siogh, KajH, p. 201. 

Agrioulturo, p. 87. 

AgricttUural tribua, p. lO-l. 

Abiri, pp. 28, 30, 90, 115. 

AkIiAr, pp. 192«-195. 
il, pp. 46, 76. 

^Llaxindarf of Jtri*, p. 110. 

Algi jARir. P- 104. 

All Bahadur, Nawab, p. 202. 

AUeiiatioii of Land Act, UH)3. i>p. 110, 
168.165. 

AllaTial laud. pp. 8, 6, 9, 10. 

Ambttbai, p. 178. 

Amir Kban. oida Pindar i a. 

Aaijbarii gbat, p. 106. 

Amonia, p. 233. 

Anupgir Goaain, pp. 270, 312. 
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237, 242, 201. 292. 299. 

Area of tbo diatrict, pp. 1, 2. 

Arjun Kbiria, p. 100. 

Ariar, pp. 6, 12, 49, 60, 79, 231. 
AHunpal,^. 188. 

Arya Sama], pp. 80, 88. 

Aata, pp. 60, 81. 

B. 

Babina* pp. 0, 28, 49, 60, 02, 79, 80, 165, 
178,282,280. 

Babnl treoa, p. 23. 

Bndihre, p. 106. 

Bagge, Lioutonant, pp. 64« 56. 
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Babadurpur, p. 73. 

Bnidanra, pp. 81^178. 
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Bajam, p. 108. 

iBaivjCp.^* 

Bakbar plongha, p. 89. 
iaktbUb Aii,pp.2ll,212. 

Babfear, p. 109. 

Bi|aboiiat» pp. 2, 178,192, 198, 217, 282, 
|afgaaa,pp.21, 188^148,266, 

j|^:P 28 i 


Balkhera, p. 50. 

Balwantnagir, p. 209. 
lUmhori, pp. 60,02. 
lUmori-Siudwaba, p. lOO. 
li iiarana, p. lOO. 

Handarqurha, p. 835. 

Haudgawan, n. 95. 

Bandron, p. 10. 
ilangawan Kalan, pp. 50, 290. 

]|:tngra, pp. 00, 81, 

Hauinua, ]>, 100. 
iianUH, p. no. 

Banka, p. 72. 

Kauuni, p. 108. 

Baiipur, p|). 47,fl2, 107, 108, 109, 131 
165, i7K, 1K4, 200, 208, 215, 217, 21i 
232—225, 235, 237. 

Banpiir pargana, pp. 3, 16, 40,41,51 
114, 136, 238. 

Baupur. Baja of, pp 132, 200, 209, 21^ 
215, 217, 218, 220, 223. 

Bauaii, tbi', p. 288. 

Banai. pp. 62, 80, 108, 156, l78, 22^ 
287. 

Bauai wigatia, pp. 3, 53, 135, 288. 
Baut, pp. 5. 13, 50, 02. HI. 236, 239. 
Bar, pp, 156, 178, 195, 198, 237, 24' 
209. . ... 

llaragaott, pp.J50, 80, 155, 172, 178, 24( 
280. 

Dararu, pp, 75, 108. 

Barcboo, p. IQO. 

Barebta, p. 82. 

Harcjt, p. 106. 

Birotba, p. 216, 

Biretbi, ^ 108. 

Bargan.*, p. 107. 

Bari Anirai, p 1N8. 

Barley, pi 47. 

Baro, p. 108. 

Barod, p. lOd. 

Baruda Swa«i, pp- 108—109. 

Baroni. pp. 192, 194. 

Birren land, |k 16. 

Bartala, 4 109, 287, 299. 

Barwar, pft 60, 107* 

Barwa, Hagar, pp. 12., I®. 88, 87, 40, 6 
68, 62, 79, 81, 86, l54, 166, 167, 17 
174, m a», m 





Bfttotii tmtieif pp. 118» 206, 285, 
S88» 

BellMif, lb] or G., p. 16. 

Baida Sarwai, p. 81. 

Betaa^ pp. 109, 119. 

Betwa canal, pp. 10, 61, 64 -66, 

Bctwa rirer, pp. 1, 2, 4, 9—11. 

Bhadona, p. 181. 

Bbaga Banjara, p. 98. 

Bhagwaho, p. 109. 

Bhagwantpura, p. 28. 

Bhailuni Suba, pp. 107, 287 . ^ . 

Bbander, 12, 62, 86, 94. 131, 172, 1/4, 

196.197.199. _ 

Bbander parg^na, pp. 91, 133, 134, 13u^ 

187. 192. 194. 199, 223, 271. 

Bhangia, p. 86. , 

Bhanrer, p. 192. 

Bharat Salb, pp. 196, 198, 237, 240, 245, 
254^ 819. 

Bharti Chand, Baja, p^. 191. 

Bhaaneh, pp. 4, 12, SO, 60, 78, 81, 244. j 
Bhata, p.9. 

'Bhawanpal, Suba Sabib, p. 107. 

Bheara, p. 109. 

Bhoja, Baja, pp. 181, 188, 260, 317. 
Bbonti Narbat, p. 106. 

Bbnmiawat, pp. 128, 209. 

Bibla, p. 60. 

Bijaigarb, pp. 49, 60. 

Bi aigarb pargana, pp. 182, 136. 

Bi; aipara, pp. 18, loo. 

Bi; awar rocka, p. 4. 

Bi gnna reuta, p. 128. 

Bi oil, pp. 79, 244. 

Bi; ori, p. 109. 

Bi; pur, p. 192. 

Bi ri, pp.26,288. 

Bi rotba, pp. 79, 244. 

Bilabri, p. 60. 

BiUto, pp. 287, 299. 

Bilora, p. 23. 

Biaaika Toran, p. 109. 

Bir,pp*96,99. 

Blrbbadc, p. 186. 

Btrdba^ pp. 80, 166, 178, 245. 

BMea, p. 29. 

Bir Bingb Deo, Baja, pp. 69, 194, 196, 
196, 249, 266. 

Black* aoil'traeta, pp. % 8, 4, 87, 88, 
48,62. 

Blake, Captain, p. 141. 

BUndneaa, p. 86. 

Bonndarlaa of the diatriot, p 1. 
Brahnana, pp. 86, 89, 116. 

> Bribka, pp. 28. 

Bridgoi, pp. 10, 11, 82. 

Bud&iata, p. 86. 

Budni^rbat, pp. 106, 184^ 299. 

^ SiSiS? natwiala» p. 27. 
^^iiniSiuuiand legion, pp. 181, 204. 
||^gp^g,l86-10«. 


Canala, p. 81. 

Canale, pp. 64—68. 

Cantonnienta, p. 170. 

Carpeta, p. 76.. 

C^rta, p. 81. 

Caetee, pp. 88—97. 

Cattle, pp. 80—82. 

Cattle oensue, pp. 80, 81. 

Cattle dieeuae, pp. 81, 82. 

Censna, pp. 83, 84. 

Coatee, p. l64. 

Chahat, p. 63. 

Chaich rirer, pp. 8, 12, 267. 

Chnkari tenure, p. 284. 

Chakarpur, p. 219. 

Chaliaa famine, p. 61, 

Cbamara, pp. 86 89. 

Cbampal Bai, p. 198. 

Chamrana, pp. 28, 169,1170. v 

Cbannela, pp. 18, 94^ 181—184. 

Chandera, p. 108. 

Cbanderi, pp. 80, 88, 96 , 118, 181> 182, 
183, 186, 185: 190. 192, 198, 198,204, 
206, 209, 210, 218, 219, 222, 224, 
240,281. 

Cbandpur, pp. 26^ 184^ 846. 

Cbanrro, p, 109, 

I Cbatra, p. 109. 

Cbaukidara, p. 96. 

Cbauka, p. 109. 

Cbuuki Dban Singb, p. 220. 

Cbaunaa, p. 109. 

Gbaaragarb, pp. 196, 197. 

Chena, pp. 38, 41, 42. 

Cbelra, p. 192. 

Chbaprat, p. 81. 

Cbhataraal, Baja, pp. 198, 199, 207 , 26|, 
266. 

Chhitara, p, 81. 

Chbarara, pp. 60, 178. 

Cbiobit'o, p. 180. ^ 

Cbirakonrar, p. 109. 

Cbirgaon, pp. 76, 79, 80, 181, 186, 18^ 
164, 167, 172, 174, 178, 247, 811. 
Cbirkana, p. 60. 

Cholera, pp. 84, 86. 

Chriatianity, pp. 86, 87. 

Obunari'clotb, p. 76. 

Churobea, pp. 87, 88, 289. 

Ciril eonrta, p. I8a 
Clerk, Captain, p. 187, 

Climate, p. 82. 

Coinage, p. 71. 

ColrlD, Mr., pp. 148, 144 
Comxnnnieationt, pp. 78—60. 

Condition of the people, p. 127. 

Copper, pp. 6, 26. 

Corbet^ Captain, p. 141. 

Cotton, p. 46. 

Crime, p> 166-160. . 

OriarinuMrlib liifc 



Orininal tiibM, p. 97 . 
CidtiT»t«d tret, pp. 89, 40. 
Onltintlnf tennret, p. 110. 
Cnltintion, p. 87. 
Caltimble Uud, pp. 15, 40. 


Dftbgari, p. 299. 

Dieoitiei, pp. 165—100. 

Dagdagi, p. 107. 

DaShnoaar, pp, 50, 81. 

Dalehipur oonglooorate, p. 6. 

Daler Khan, p. 199. 

Dtng, pp, 8, 9» 18, 122. 

Dugtia, p. 28. 

Duginrnlia, p. 17. 
itagU, P. 96. 

Oftnlall, Mr. G. J., pp. 120, 187-189. 
BMrft(a» p. 287. 
iMit. 99.80,109,286. 
l)M]»tpiir,pp.l84.899. 

SmvIdMa, CoIoneUiinea, p. 142. 
DtfidiM, Major, p. 187. 

Mi SiBgb, fiaja, pp. 96, 106, 198. 
llt]Kbabliall,]ra.l2i,ll8. 

IMiran, pp.ro, 109, 848. 

Hoapuia, p. 106. 

JOarnttf of popolaiioa, pp. 88, 84. 


Doaiitf of popolatioa, 
Daoml, pp. iO, 81, 88, 


180, 188, 184, 


Mri, p. 160. 

phaija oultivation, pp. 18, 43, 95. 
Phamkar, p. 281. 

Phamaa, pp.81, 251. 

Phamaanr, pp. 108, 281. 

Phanoni, pp. 106, 192, 198, 195, 19C, 
197,199,207. 

Phara reati, p. 124. 

Pfaarbaadi reati, p. 128. 
pbaau riTir, pp. 4, 11. 

Phaari Sagar, pp. 18, 861. 

Pliaira, p. 60. 

Phawara, p. 84. 

Phikaali,pp. 28,60. 

Pb^akheri, p. 109. 

Pbojari,p.l09. 

PlMmm, pp.89,79,884L 801. 
PbakwBB, pp. 10, 80, 6^ 81, 167, 177. 
Pkaadtm Hajpati, pp. 98, 188 . 
PhaadirLp. 18. 

Pbinaaagad Siagb, pp. 106, 860, 866. 
Phukara, pp. 1<9, 881. 


Doaira Xalaa, pp, 6^ 104^ 107, 178, 
POBBfif I, p. 81. 

Dofna, p. 109. 

Donbla eropping, p. 41. 

Draiaage, p. 18. 

Dadhai, pp. 50, 156. 192, 198, i62, 804. 
Dngara, p. 60. 

Dumat soil, p. 6. 

Dumrai, pp. 98. 108, 160, 281, 288, 
Dursg Singh, liajs. p. 204. 

Dnrisa Singh, u. 206. 

DweUingi, p. 85. 


Education, pp. 174—177. 

Etnbsnkinonti, pp. l6, 17,49. 
Emigration, pp. 62, 80. 
fiucnmberod Bitatei Act, 1882, pp. 148-* 
146, 166. 

Encumbered Kitatoi Act, 1908, pp. 119, 
162, 168. 

Erechh, pp. 10, 46, 73. 76.70,81,04, 
165. 174, 178. 192, 198. 1D4, 196, 199, 
201,207,208.264- 266. 

Krachhi bigha, pp. 70, 188, 147. 

Eran, pp. 180. 181. 

Ero. p. 6. 

Erikine, Major, p. 186. 

Established eultiTation. p. 161. 

ETatii, Mr. U. F., p. 146. 

Excise, pp. 161—164. 

Exports, p 78. 


Fain, p. 77, 

FnHow land. p. 127. 

Fsminei, pp. 60—66. 

Fencing, p. 87. 

Ferries, pp. 11, 81. 

Verer, p. 84. 

Flloio, Colonel Jeaa Baptiste, pp. 106, 
107, 118, 206. 206, 265, 262, 266, 896, 
819. 

Flfcal Hiitory. pp. 186->168. 
Fiib,p.29. . 

Floetnating aiieiimeatt. pp. 161, 15-'. 
Fodder, pp. 82, 66. 

Pood of the people, pp, 128, 129. 

4, 18—22, 65, 67. 


Maia^8K 


ipnU, p.94. 


lafe Boi^ p. 178, 
ialatafl,p,180. 
dia,p.4. 


Foreetf, pp 4, 18—82, W, 67. 
formation of the diilriot, n, yi. 
Forte, pp. 86, ttS, 88^ 887, 161, 894, 
899, 

Froet, pp 88, 68. 


Qadariee, pp W, 90. 
Oadiaaa, pp. 77, 106. 
Qadaapar, p. 106^ 
OabioSTf ^ 





Gftihilift, p. 00. . 

‘ QftjutJbabi rapeet^ pp. 71, 126, 147. - 
Qingadhar Ha'), p. 204, 

QtiBgAdhftr Bao, Baja, p. 181. 

Oangchari, p. 109. . , 

OatiupuT^, p. 20. 

Oaraotha, pp. 88, 68, 77, 81,. 165, 174, 
177, 178, 223, 266. . 

Oarantha toHsil, pp. 8, 4, 12. !•% l8, 40,- 
41, 42, 43,44,46,66,76, 78, 80. 110, 
118. 181, 186, J.87, 178, 266—261. 
GarauU miiafl, p. 107. 

Qarhia, p. 60. 

Garhmatt, pp. 6, 67, 68. 79. 81, 131. 202. 
Girriaon, p. 180. 

Garwai, pp. 178. 244, 261. 

Oaara, p. 8. 

Gaurari, p. 24. 

Gaur Baj pats, p. 98.* 

Geology, pp. 8, 4, 6—8. 

Geora Quodhora, p. 262. 

Ghar, pp. 4, 8, 11, 108, 267. 

Ghatrarl, p. 160. 

Ghi, pp. 80, 90. 

Ghoels, p. 116. 

Ghtigbna, p. 80. 

Oliurat, pp. 60, 282. 

Ghosgaon, p. 66. 

Gidwaho, p. 107. 

OiUorii, p. 109. 

Girar, pp. 107, i36, 178, 202. 

Oitti, pp. 24, 26. 

Gnoiaa, p. 4. 

Goata, p. 81. 

Gobind Bondela, aliai Gobiud Biio, p. 200. 
Golikot, p. 198. 

Goods, pp. 96. 181, 182, 233, 236, 263, 
266, 287, 299. 

Goothra, p. 06. 

Gora, p. 109. 

Gordon, Captain, p. 141. 

Gordon, Captain, A. C., pp. 213—217. 
Gordon, Captain F. D., pp. 12 136— 

188, 209, 210, 212, 276. 

Goaaioa, pp. 207, 208. 

Grasa, pp. 22, 28. 

Grasing, pp. 22, 23, 66, 67, 127. 

GroToa, p. 28. 

Gndawal, p. 109. 

Gagarwara, pp. 184, 287, 299. 

Gnjarts pp. 00, 91, 116, 181. 

Guna, pp...60, fo, 104, i(>6, 

Qppta int^fiptiona, pp. 243,249. 

Govha, p. IM. 

Gttrltakhiri% pp. 107, 299. 

' Gomrai, pp. 7o, 81, 86, 04, 117, 166, 
: 174,176,268— 260. 

Garaarai^ R‘»o of, pp. 100—102, 166, 
178, 201, 264, 266. 

Qwalior^oontingenl, pp. 181, 138, 206. 
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Haibatpur, pp. 4i, 18, 60» 184, 261. 
Hail, p. 68. 

Halguna rents, p. 123. 

Hamlota, p. 87. 

Har, pp. 161. 162. 

Haras pnr, pp. 198, 239, 262, 266. 
Harchat K'stival, p. 46. 

Hardarf, pp. 25, 109, 261. 

Harris, Captain, p. 141. 

Harvests, pp. 41, 42. 

Haahtbhaiya Jagirs pp. 131, 247. 
Hay, oomprOBsed, p. 67. 

Heights, p. 4. 

Haiup drugs, p. 163. 

Hills, pp. 8, 4, 804. 

Htminat Bahadur, Gosain, p. 201. 
Hindus, pp. 86, 88. 

Hinota, p. 79. 

Hiranngar. pp. 108, 281. 

Moaro, Mr. H. J. pp. 98, 108, 148. 
Horal Deo, p. 193. 

Horses, p. 81. 

Hospitals, p. 177. 

Uuns, The, pp. 180, 181. 

I. 

Imilia Khnrd, p. 107. 
Immigration, p. 86. 

Irniay, Mr. W. H. L., p. 148. 
Imports, p. 74. 

Income-tax, p. 164. 

Indargir, Gosain, p. 201. 
Indebtedness, pp. 129, 148—146. 
Indigo, p. 45. 

Infanticide, p. 160. 

Indrmities, p. 36. 

Interest, p. 72. 

Iron, pp. 4, 24, 25. 

Irrigation, pp. 48—60. 

Iskil, p. 103. 

Itaure, pp. 98, 189. 

J. 


uaiiHugAr, p. xvv. 

Jails, p. 161. 

Jains, pp, 77, 86, 88^260. 

Jalr, pp. 18, 24. 

Jakhaurs, pp. 79, 81, 166, 178, 239, 
Jakhlon, pp. 62, 77, 70, 106, 109, 
166, 178, 266. 

Jalandhar, p. 92. 

Jamni river^p. 8, 11, 77. 

Jamora, p. 106. 

Jammnnia, pp. 26, 109, 264b 
Jffnwar Kajpots, pp. 94^ 160. 
Jaranli, p. 167. 

Jaria, p. llO. 

Jaswantpnra, p. 60. 

Jlitaria bigha, pp. 70, 147*' 
Jejahoti. pp 180, 168. 

Jenkinioii^ Mr. B. G., pp. 19, 49« 
127, m m 141^ 146. 


267. 

126, 
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164, i6??-l70, 174. ik 177. 196. 197, 
801,210—218,218,267-2/7. 

Jbansi tahsil, pp. 16, 18, 21, *3, Jl, 
42, 43, 44, 46, 46, 61, 68, 89, 90,^ iU, 
110, 181, 186, 187, 162, 163, 178, 2/7— 
281. 

Jhami divlBion, pp. 183- 136. . 
JfhararghHt, pp. 11, 81, 281. . 

Jhatra, p. 192. 

Jhilgaon, p. 109. 

Jhila, p. 12. 

Jign!, p. 93* 

Jijarwara, p. 107. 

Jiloni, p. 106. 

Jiron, p. 79. 

JokbanBagb,p.212. 

Juar, p. 48. 

Jttjber Singb, Raja, pp. 196, 197 

K. 

^ 'iKabtr aoil, pp; 8, 4, 6—9. 

Kaobir, pp. 108, 281. 
SaobMtpp.a,J2,49,68,69,81. 
Kaobbia, pp. 86, 89. 116. 

KaebbwabaB, p. 94. 

Kadim abpaibi, pp. 50— 60, 284. 
Itabmarwali, p. 197. 

Kaimar conglomerate, pp. 6, 28J. 
Kaithora, p. 108.' 

•Kaiya, p. 60. 

Kakarua, p. 62. 

Kakarwai, pp. 81, 103. 117, 166, 178, 
281. 

' Kakarwai, Bao of, p. 108, 

Kakoria, p. 235. 

Kakwara, p. 60. 

Kalari, p. 116. 

Kalianpura, pp. 62, 224. 

Kalinjar, pp. 182, 183, 184| 186, 186, 
187. 191, 199. 

Kalro, pp. J09, 119. 

Kand^i Kalan, p. 109. 

Kaogarb, p. 198. 

Kankar, p. 24. 

Kanpnra, p. 109. 

Kani, pp. 14—16, 28,49, 68, 140, 141, 
160. 

XiipMi, p*109. 

09, 174,189, 193, 194, 810, 

218. 

Xanihni pargtnt, pp. 182, 188, 185, 201, 
200,271. 

Safari, p. 79. 

Sari Torao, pp* 26, 168. 

Xarkifao, p, 10. 
itermai, p.l06. 
lUitebafo. p, lOOt 

p. 62» 

*5oi%pp.i(2,tA 


Kclgawan, pp. 26, 77, 178, 200, 287, 88^ ^ 
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Kelwara, pp. 166, 178, 288. 

Kcora treci, pp. 231, 240, 2«6. 

Keubo Rao, Kaja, pp. 101, 264. 

Khailar, pp. 83, 73, 178, 

Khair troea. p. 22. 

Khairai, p. 106. 

Khairokbar, p. 260. 

KhairwanB. p. 22. 

Khajra, p. 237. ■<. 

Khajraba, p. 79. 

Khajnria, pp. IC^, 178, 826, 288. 

Khakal, p. 81. 

Kbanch, p. 61. ■ 

Kbangan, pp. 81. 96, 116, 186, 188. 
Kharka, pp. 108, 281. 

Kharki, p. 80. 

Kbarkigarb i aland, p,208. 

Khuron, p. 60. 

Kbiirobra, pp, 73, 109. 

Kharua cloth, pp. 76, 302, 

Kbcro, p. 8. 

Khiria. p. 105. 

Khiria uburi, p. 107. 

KhitwanM, p. 81. 

Kboh, p. 60. 

Khujuraho, pp. 90, 180, 182, 

Khurd, p. 66. 

Kironda, p. 235. 

Kirra rice, p, 8. 

Kirtivarmau, Itaja, pp. 183, 260. 
Kisalwans, pp. 184, 239. 

Kiibni Buaurg, p. 60. 

Kodon, p. 43. 

KolbuuB, p. 45. 

Koncha BhanwBn, pp. 49, 60, 61, on, 
283. 

Koris, p. 94. 

Kotiw^ghat, pp. 11, 81, 178, 284. 
Kuchdon, p. 109. 

Knmbarra, p. 104. 

Kumberi, p. 286. 

Kunja, p. 60, ^ 

Kurar fort, pp. 8, 96, 186, 189, 249. 
Kuretha, p. 78. 

Knrmia, pp. 96, 116, 

KuBbtaa, p. 94. 

Kutki, p, 42. 

L. 

Labno, p. 100. 

LabchDi*, pp. 91> 9*. m, 
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I«U^ pwgas*,pp.S. 40, 185, 148, 


Lalitpur tahiil, pp. 186. 178. 291- 298. 
Lalitpur lubdiTlsioii. pp, 1. 16. 18. 19. 
21. 24. 89.40.42.48.44. 51.84.110. 
HI. 114. 119, 286. 

Lameta itooes. p. 6. 

Labdholden. pp. 100—110. 

Language, p. 100. 

LaTouche. Mr. J. J. D.. pp. 140, 144. 
Lawa. p. 281. 

Leveli. pp. 6, 6. 

Lidhora. pp. 184. 285. 

Lime. p. 26. 

Limeitono. p. 4. 

Literaoy. p. 177. 

^ Literature, p. 100^ 

Lodhia. pp. 86. 91. 116. 

Lohari. p. 160. 


Macdonnell High School, pp. 175. 176. 
Maohaheka. p. 107. 

^Eaelean. Captain, pp. 187, 222. 
Madanabarman, R»ja, pp. 188, 293. 
Madanpnr. pp. 6. 11. 26. 178, 188. 184, 
219, 298. 

Madaora. pp. 6, 60. 76. 81, 186, 166, 174. 
178. 219. 294. 

Madaora pargana. pp. 21, 41. 70, 84, 91. 

IH 182, 186. 148, 162, 206, 295. 
Madboli Gobind. pp. 201, 270. 
Madhukar Sab. Raja, pp. 191, 193, 244. 
Magarpur. pp. 20, 23. 

Magarwara, pp. 8. 12, 88. 49. 68. 60. 62. 


M^gistratea, p. 180, 

Manarajpur. p. 106. H 

Mahewa, pp. 191, 198. 21 

Mahmud of Ghaxni, p. 182. u 

Mabroni, pp. 88. 60. 62. 64^ 72. 186, 164, 
1M^167. 172. 174, 176, 177, 178, 2D6, ^ 

M^oi^^rgana. pp. 16. 82^ 41,186. || 

lUht^ ^lil. ft, 41, 43, 89, 94, 186, ^ 

398—800. 

Ibha*, pp. 38, 139, 182. 

Mainwar. pp. 109. 289. 

Makripur. p. 106. Hi 

Malana. p. 107. Mi 

Xalkhan. Raja. p. 190. M 

Maltbon. pp. 207. 208. 814^217.218. M 
219.866. M 

Malwa trap. p. 6. Mi 

ICandoti. p. 109. Mi 

Maaik Ohank. p. 100. Mi 

Xbn Siagh. Raja. p. 296. 

Xaanfbetnree. pp. 76. 761, Mi 

Xareoil,pp.8^4,6^. Mi 

Marathae. p. 200. Mi 
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Markheia.pp.184.209. ^ 

Markuan. pp. 6. 60, 81. 

Maiora Khurd. pp. 206. 214. 

Mau Mahoni, p. 188. 

Mau Ranipur, pp. 6, 67, 78, 76, 76. 77. 
79. 81, 86, 87, 89. 94. 100. 164.166. 
167. 172, 174. 176. 177. 208, 218. 228, 
800—808. 

Mau tahsil, pp. 8. 4. 16. 21. 28. 40. 41. 
42. 48. 46. 46. 61, 68. 89, 94. 119, 182. 
136, 187, 162, 178, 808. 

Measures, pp. 69 — ^71. 

Medical institutions, p. 177. 

Mehrti Kalan. p. 109. 

Mehrti Khurd. p. 109. 

Mehtis. p. 112. 

Mebut haq. p. 112. 

Mekhwan, p. 109: 

Mica. p. 26. 

Migration, p. 86. 

Milaoni, p. 109. 

Millets, pp. 42. 48. 

Millstones, p. 26. 

Minerals, pp. 24 — 27. 

Missions, pp. 76. 67. 288, 289. 

Moth. pp. 0. 88. 64. 78. 79. 80. 164, ^ 
167. 172, 176. 177, 178, 201. 222, 807, 
Moth tiihsil, pp. 8.4. 12. 18. 16.18. 18^ : 
23,40, 41,42, 48. 44, 46, 46. 61, 62, 66^ 
89. 94. 96. HO. 181, 184. 186. 162.168. 
178, 202, 807. 

Moti soil, p. 6. 

Moti Katro. p. 103. 

Muhammad Khan. Bangash. pp. 199. 
266, 

Muir, Sir William, pp. 65. 69, 148. 
Mukim Khan, p. 269. 

Hung. p. 46. 

Municipalities, pp. 167—172, 

Muria, pp. 106. 108. 

Mur Pahlad, Raja. pp. 107. H8. 206. 206^ 
286. 288. 

Musalmans. pp. 86. 87. 98. H6. 
Muselgrass. p. 28. 

Mnstara. p. 79. 

Mutiny. The. pp. 209—226. 


Madsia. p. 81. 

MaUs. pp. 2. 8. 

ManAhaa. p. 79. 

Manikpnr. p. 209. 

Manora. pp. 108. 109. 

Marayan Etegh. p. 178. 

Marn Shankar, pp. 201. 270, 

Marhat. pp. 88, loii. 106^ 106^ 107. l49Lv.. 
178^219.818. 

Marhat pargana. pp. 18% 18% 207. 

Mathi l&er% pp. 81. 166.818.. 

Mangir land. to. Ill, 18% 161, " 

Maator^pp.llS.16l. 

&7igatleB,p.lQ. 


ii»«ia»,jp.60k8i. 

KaTiff**' 
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KipUk, p. 108. 
Hohatghat, pp. 66, 81. 
Nanamii p. 78. 


Oooupancy tenants, p. 119. 

Oeonpations, p< 97. 

Oilseeds, p. 44. 

SK>1. ^ 

Ordiha station, pp. 79, 167. 

Ontpbit of police, pp. 233, 251, 283, 
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Ontt^rn of crops, p. 47. 


Pithir, p. 88L 
l>!Mbknijftii, pp. IW, 274. 

«. ». 80. 82. 

fSt Singh, K»J», p. lW. 

pui ’ **“■ 

!Msi riw, pp. 1^1 67. 68, lOJ. 

Painta soil, p. 9. 

Pril^pp. 73, 107, 108, 178, 184, 
*8,818. 

Pill Aharl, pp. 17, 49. 

pS%p;47i78,107,286.81». 

Panarii pp. 18» 206. 

Paneham, BaK p. IM. 

Fanilor, eid# mdwaha. 

Pii»^' an, p. 77. 


I’"' "SUTvl sh 166, 174. 178, 192, 
Ik 27 x 814. 

panowaha' pargana, pp. 19, 132, 185, 
l87. 

Panvar Baipttts, pp. 98, 110. 

Papite, p. 810. 

papf%pp.96,8^. 

pp. W. 11. M. ». ». 8*. »87- 

tn^ 

jPagrUiiuv, pp. 98, 1^ 869. 

P 188. 


Pvna toil, pp. 8, 4, 6-»9, 

Pssal riee, p. 46. 

Fatan, p. 294. 

Patha, p. 178. 

Patbri soil, p. 6. 

Patna, pp. 26, 62. 

Patna Sindwaha, p. 106. 

Patrebi, p. 12. 

Patro, pp. 8, 9. 

Paws, pp. 6, 18, 88. 

I'Ojirson, Miijor Q. F., p. 19. 

Peas, p. 47. 

I'emuu wheel, pp- 87,62, 68. 

Phikar, p. 42. 

PUiloHopboi’s stone, p. 184, 
rUs, p. 109. 

Pifbor, p. 60. 

Piiu, Mr. A. p. 160. 

Piudarghat, p. 82. 

Pindat ia, pp. 207, 255, 301. 
Piparia-Bansa, p. lOi), 

Pipiria-jogir, p. 109. 

Pipra, p. 60. 

Pi5r.i,pp.l(»,8»4. 

Pttjara, p, 107, 

Plague, p. 86. 

Ploughs, pp. 80, 39. 

Police, p. 164. 

Population, pp. 89, 84. 

Porter, Mr J. 8„ pp. 140, 144. 
Post-offices; p. 16t;. 

Pounds, cuttle, P* l77, 

Precarions tracts, pp. 14, 16, 

Pricca p. 68. 

PritUTir»j, pp. 188, **• „„ 

Propriotary cait.., pp. 89, 00, 80, lio. 
Proprietary tenures, p. lU. 
Proprietors, pp. 

Protected forests, pp. 20, 21. 

Pulia, pp. 66, 81, 167, 

Punaoli Kalan, p. 23. 

Punchh, pp. 6. 79, 81, 178, 814. 

Pora, pp. 26, 178. 

Port Birdba, p. 178. 


Quarries, p. 84. 

Quarter reeps, pp. 8, 4. 


Bagbunatb lUo, p. 203. 

K^anub B» H.r(, pp. *>1, 170. 
Kailwiyi, p.78. 

Hallway lUtioa., p. 70. 

Raiafall, p. 88. 

Kalnih, p. IW 

Ea; ghat, pp. ll» 81, 81. 

Ba pufa*(pargana Talbdbtt), p, 78. 
Baj pnti, pp. w, 98-^4|, U6, 186, 
BajwiM^ p* 618* 


niDBX. 
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Rajwara, pp. 109, 205. 

Bakar soil, pp. 8, 6—9, 

Raksa, pp. 17, 166. 178, 814. 

^kia (tahail Malironi), pp. 60, 62. 

Bali, p. 42. 

Bam Ohand, Baja, pp. 107, 205. 

Bam Chandar, vid« Bam Sah. 

Bam Cband Bao, Baja, p. 202. 
Bamnagar, p. 83. 

Bampura, pp. 109, 236. 

Ram Sab, Raja, pp. 108, 194, 196, 198, 
240. 

Bamtili, p. 44. 

Baui ot‘ Jlrinai, pp. 209, 210, 211, 212, 
218, 214, 218. 219, 220. 

Rani pur, pp. 79, 85, 172, l74, 3l6. 

Bao Kanbai Bao, p. 201. 

Bao Kriabu Bao. pp. 108. 237-238, 287 
Batb molas, p. 77. 

Batbor Rajputs, p. 94. 

Ravines, pp. 4, 10, 11, 16. 

Rawats, vide Salierias. 

Red aoil tracts, pp. 2,3,4,12, 37, 38, 
42, 48, 62, 126. 

Bagar soil, p, 7. 

Bogiatration, p. 165. 

Rent free land, p. 111. 

Rents, pp. 124—127. 

Boiribution Hill, pp. 222, 276. 

Bewan, pp. 60, 81. 

Bice, pp. 38, 44. * 

Rivers, pp. 3, 0—12. 
lioads, pp. 78, 79. 

Roui, p. 60. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, pp. 218—230, 276, 2.>4, 
819. 

Boss, Captain, p. 204. 

Rotation of rcops, p. 39. 

Budr Partab, Raja, pp. 190, 191. 

Bunds, p. 23. 

Rura, pp. 79, 107, 184. 

Bust, pp. 46, 63, 67. 

S. 


Sada Sheo Bao Narayan, pp. 211, 213. 
Sadban Kasai, p. 290 
St^diq Kban, pp. 192, 196. 

Sagauli, p. 50. 

Saberias, pp. 22, 43, 95. 

Said pur, p. 178. 

Saipura Kbalsa, p. 109. 

Saipura Munaabta, p. 109. 

Sairiyans, p. 20. 

Sajnam river, pp. 8, 11. 

Bakrar, pp. 81, 178, 816. 

Salaiya, pp, 109, 119. 

Bam, p. 4o« 

Bananra, p. 60. 

Bandatone, pp. 4, 6, 25. 

Bsnkanrar Kalan, p. 109. 

Banori^p. 160. 

Baawla^ 97— lOQ. 


Sanyar, p. 28. 

Sardar Singh, Baja, p« 102. 

Sarhumar, p. 816. 

Sarkhari, p. 106. 

Sasur river, p. 257. 

Satbia rice, pp. 88, 45. 

Sawan, pp. 11, 42. 

Secta, p. 88. 

Sojwaris, p. 96. 

Seugar Rajputs, pp. 94, 160./ 

Seen, p. 80. 

Settiouients, vide Fisoal History. 
Sewaro, p. 60. 

Sex, p. 86. 

Sbabgarh, Ra j i of, pp. 216—217,220, 
223. 

Sbahsad river, pp. 3, 11. 

Shale, p. 6. 

Sheep, p. 31. 

Shoo Rao Bliao, pp. 202, 270. 

Shoo Rao Hiiri, vide Sheo Kao BbiM. 
Sbephord, Colouel, pp. 207, 208. K 
Siaori, pp. 60, 60, 81, 178, 316. 

Sijari, pp. 60, 160. 

Sijwaha, p. 23. 

Sikhs, p. 88. 

Sitnaria, p. 109. 

Siinra Bari, p. 28. 

Simrahn, p. 23. 

SiiuUvaha, pp. 104, 106, 110, 207, 225. 
Singh pur, p. 109. 

Sirasgh it, pp. 81, 317. 

Siron Kalan, pp. 88, 317. 

Siron Khurd, pp. 109, 184, 239. 

Sirsi, pp. 239, 318. 

Sitauni, p. 81. 

Sfya, p. 103. 

Skeuf, Captain, pp. 210, 212. 

Slate, p. 4. 

Slecman, Colonel, pp. 75, 119. 
Small-pox, p. 35. 

Soapstone, p. 24. 

Sohanpal Bnndela, pp. 93, 188—190. 
Soils, pp. 6 — 9, 147, 148, 

Soldi!, pp. 25, 27. 

Sonjna, pp. 81, 100, 166, 178, 318. 

Sone, vide Suherias. 

Sone river, pp. 2. 6. 

Sonrai, pp. 4, 6, 25, 27, 73, 110, 184, 219| 
299, 318. 

Sonra, pp. 3, 290. 

Starps, p. 166. 

Star fort, pp. 210, 272. 

Steatite, p. 26. 

Steel, p. 26. 

Stock, agricultural, pp. 30, 81. 

Stone, pp. 24, 27, 28. 

Sugarcane, p. 46. 

Sujanpura, p. 108. 

Sukhnal river, pp. 12, 77 . 

Snkhpnra, p. 109. 

Sunwabo, pp. 98, 99. 

Soperintendeney of Jbanal, p. 182. 

Snri Knlnn, pp. 109, 119« 
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ix 


T. 

m. 2*. 206, 219. 222. m. 226^‘®^ 

’albehat pargana, pP- 8i 1®* 

Htni“i?S 37 % 8 . 122 .l 6 l. ^ 

^ll’pp.M7. 48. 122. 161, 162. 

r*rii0tt,pp.«.9. 

CMk,pp. 20 , 21 . 28 . 

Cetuktk*, p. 79. 

ss: 

Rl, p. 4*. 
nia,^p 157. 
ru«% p. 27. 

ejm%,p.28. 

PorasABap pp. l80» ISI* 
rowntp p. 86. 

Trade, p. 78. 

Tyler, Captain, pp. 18, Wl. 

u. 

Ubari tenure, pp. 116-118. 

CdeXn.’ll*"*®- PP- 24j’ 

Udet Singh, Baj*. PP- 68, 241. 
Udtnjit, B*®. P- Wi- 
Ognr, p. 128. 


md.n.p^l66.l78.8M 
Oldbana Kalan, pp. 109, 20J. 

Ur riter, p. 12. 

Utliaigiris, vids Sanonan, 

V. 

Vaccination, p. 86. 

v|}la|«*’8^nitation Act, pp. 286, 241, 

254,265,267,818. 

Vindhyan HIU«, pp. 2, 4. 

Vindhyana Lower, p. 6 

vindhyan. Upper p. 6. 

yUhwa. Bao, Lachhman, pp. 201, 270. 
Vital Stati.tic, p. 88. 

W. 

Wage., pp. <». 76. 

Wakbt Ball Singh, p W7. 

Ward,Mr.a.B..PP.W- 170. 

Waste lend, pp. 16i 18- 
Water level, p. 61 . 

Welbor. Mr. T., p. 18* 

Weight., p. ro. 

I srS' 

I Wheat, pp. d», 

' Wild animals, p. 

Workshops, railway, p. 

Y. 

Yaws, p. 22. ^ 

Yasovarina, ltaj»» P 
Yellow ochre, p. 26. 

z. 

Zaid crops, pp. 88, 41. 







